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Evervtiuine which God has created is in some degree capable of 
reflecting his glory, and shewing forth his praise. On the other hand, 
everything within the reach of man’s ignorance and sin may be so 
abused as to become an offence to the Creator. These are trite re- 
marks; and the trite answer is, that we should take care to keep 
things within proper bounds, and in their right places, Nothing can 
he more true; and the rule is practically useful, so far as we are able 
to decide what are proper bounds and right places. But it is very 
hard to apply it to some things, espec ially to some which seem as if 
they must more or less connect themselves with religion, and which 
come to us with a frank confession that they will be very good, or very 
had, according to the use that may be made of them. 

I need searcely say how obvious this is as it respects the fine arts. 
It is plain that they must mix themselves up with religion; and it 
would be easy to shew that they may all be lawfully and beneficially 
used, as well as that all and each of them may be made mise hievous ; 
and this, too, while bearing what is called a “sacred” character. It 
is clear, therefore, that it is of great importance that we should, as well 
as we can, define their proper bounds and right places ; and yet Lam 
inclined to think that, before this can be done, we must go a step 
farther back, and attempt something more like a clear definition of 
their nature than anything which I have met with. I may perhaps, 
at some future time, offer some remarks on other branches of the arts 
as connected with religion ; but on this occasion I confine my obser- 
vations to “ sacred’”’ music. 

And what is “sacred music’? I do not ask captiously, or as 
cavilling at the words ; but it really is a question which has long puzzled 
me, and | believe that a satisfactory reply, if we can get one, will goa 
good way towards settling the further and more important question of 
use and abuse. What, | repeat, is sacred music? We may, I sup- 
pose, set down at once the anthem and service books of the church ; 
and we may add (if they are not included) the “apt notes” which 
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decorate some of the earlier editions of Sternhold and Hopkins. We 
may add, too, the “ short-square-even and uniform ayres,” as Mr. Mace 
calls them, which are known and used exclusively as psalm tunes, 
So far is plain enough, but I hardly know what to say next. The 
reader is thinking, I dare say, of Handel, Oratorios, Lent performances, 
Westminster Abbey, Haymarket, Exeter Hall, &c. Well, so am 1; 
but it is there my puzzle begins, Surely ORATORIOS are sacred music, 
Well, perhaps they are. My inquiry is, how that character is con- 
ferred ; and therefore, let me ask you to turn over in your mind some 
of Handel’s oratorios, ‘There is the Messiah, purely from the Serip- 
ture, and we need say nothing about it. Then there is Ksther—that 
is Scripture history, though not in Scripture words ; let that pass, too. 
There is Sampson, rather Miltonic than scriptural, but still founded on 
sacred writ; and there is Judas Macchabeeus, which is next door to 
the Bible, being about the Jews, and taken from the Apocrypha. 
But are we not rather drifting away from the source of “ sacred” cha- 
racter ? Perhaps a little; but there is Deborah, which is Seripture 
history again ;—yes, but think that when it came out it was called an 
Opera ; and operas do not pretend to be sacred music, ‘That perhaps 
was only a misnomer; and there is Athalia to make up for it. That 
caine out as an Oratorio, and then became an Opera, or something very 
like one—that is, it formed a great part of the Serenata called “ Par- 
nasso in besta.” Handel, who, L suppose, knew what his music was 
better than 1 do, seems to have found that it did for both. Apollo and 
the muses, and all their pagan crew, found the “sacred” music quite 
suitable to their festive songs ; and no doubt Orpheus sung L7o perso 
t/ caro ben, and the chorus followed him as naturally, and wasacredly, 
and operatically, as if their respective music had not been originally 
composed for, and sung to, “O Lord, whom we adore,’ and “ Heat 
from thy merey seat.” 

I allude to these circumstances because they, in some degree, illus- 
trate the difficulty which I feel. Does the music become “ sacred” 
from the words? is the Messiah, for instance, which is (to say the 
least) one of the purest instances, really a “ sacred” performance ? 
Are we, that is, to understand that the awfully sacred words so elevate 
the music as to make it partake of their own holy character, and so 
make the performance of the oratorio, and the attendance on that per- 
formance, a religious act? If we are so to understand matters, | feel 
it difheult to imagine a Christian people patronizing and attending the 
performance ina theatre. ‘That which is of so equivocal a character 
as to be equally tit for the playhouse and the cathedral, I should incline 
to consider as hardly proper to be performed in either, Or are we to 
understand that what is a secular performance in a theatre, is a sacred 
one inachureh, and that place is the source of sacred character ? 
Hardly, T think. One can more easily suppose music to be rendered 
sacred by being appropriate id to sacred words. At least, this seems to 
be the popular view of the matter, fora good many of whil are called 
“hymn tunes” belong to well-known songs or glees. Many good 
people, T doubt not, . aye sung the music, who would have been 
shocked at the words, of “ Drink to me only with thine eyes ;" and I 
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have heard the music of Atterbury’s very pretty glee, “ Lay that 
sutlen garland by thee,” (all except the six- -eight movement, “ Mirth 
and courage conquer love,”) in a popular dissenting chapel in the 
environs of London.* Thousands have joined in such transferred 
musie without being at all aware, or at all the worse for it; and as to 
the tunes themselves (for that is the subject of our inquiry), one can 
only suppose that they were profane all the week, and only became 
sacred when they had got their Sunday clothes on. But this is very 
far from being satisfactory. 

One might perhaps ask whether, if musie does not become sacred 
from the words, it becomes so from juxtaposition ?—that is, do words 
that have nothing religious in themselves render their musie “ sacred” 
because they are selected from, or performed in the midst of other 
songs which really have some relation to sacred things ? Or, to put a 
still plainer and stronger case, does a piece of merely instrumental 
music become sacred by being performed at the same time and place, 
and by the same musicians, as an oratorio of a confessedly religious 
character? For instance, (I quote from an old newspaper account of 
a music meeting in a cathedral,) “ the great novelty of the morning, 
the oratorio of St. Paul, by Mendelssohn,” formed the first portion of 
the performance. It seems, teehnically speaking, to have gone well ; 
and we are told that “the effect of the brass band, when, in reply to 
Sauls question, ‘ Who art thon, Lord * the words are heard, ¢T am 
Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou persecutest,’ 1; one of Mendelssohn's 
most powerful and felicitous conceptions.” Then the miscellaneous 
selection that succeeded this oratorio was ushered in with Handel's 
first grand concerto, Isa grand concerto * sacred ?”” and, if so, why ? 
1 do not mean to deny that the stewards might so consider it, and 
think it very proper to form a part of a sacred performance, but merely 
to inquire into the grounds of the opinion. ‘The newspaper critic cer 
tainly did not view it as a very sacred matter; for he explains to his 
readers, who could not be expected to know much about such a com- 
poser as Hh uidel, that a grand concerto is “ one of those instrumental 
pieces peculiar to the e ‘nd of the seventee nth, and of the early part of 
the eiehteenth centuries, in which little unmeaning melodies are assigned 
to the violins, the intervals between them being filled up by the 
crash of the orchestra. In those days a grand concerto was a mere 
series of such melodies as tickle the ear—not one grand poetic con- 
ception, intended to act upon the imagination,” and, T presume, not in 
any way “sacred” or religions. Of course, I do not quote this writer 
as expressing my own Opinion; but it may be supposed that he ex- 


* Since I wrote this, I have been singing Rousseau’s Dream in my parish chureh. 
Does it make any difference where the music, though confessedly secular in its origin, 
has no words to abandon? I forget whether it was Milgrove or Madan who adapted 
an exquisite movement in one of Corelli's solos to ‘ O Zion, alllicted with wave 
upon wave.” Of course, he could not have made anything half so good, and perhaps 
nobody could have made anything much better for the purpose ; but then, as to the 
point in question, has the piece of music two several and separate, sacred and secular, 
existences—one when it is sung in divine service, and another when it is played on 
the fiddle ?—Again, since I wrote this note, we have been singing “ Poor Mary 
Ann,” 
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presses that of many who heard the music, perhaps of some who ap- 
pointed it. Does not this concerto seem to get a sort of sacred 
character from the very name of Handel? Should we feel quite the 
same if it had been Stanley's or Geminiani’s? It may perhaps be said, 
too, for Handel's concertos, that he did himself mix them in a sort of 
musical entertainments which he called oratorios, and performed at the 
theatre ; and that therefore, when the oratorio goes to church, it takes 
the concerto with it, (as Hogarth’s spinster took her foot-boy, we will 
charitably believe,) in the hope of making it religious, if it was not so 
before. Yet it seems to me that, even if we admit this, it does not get 
rid of the whole difficulty, or explain to one’s satisfaction when and 
how, and, in certain cases, whether music is, or is not “ sacred.’ 
Here, too, I think some perplexity arises from what are called 
« Voluntaries.”” They are performed not only in the place, but 
during the time of divine worship, and, having no words, and no con- 
nexion with any, it is to this, | suppose, that they owe their sacred 
character, if they have one. I am not prepared to say that music 
having no reference to words may not form a part, or at the least a 
highly appropriate accompaniment, of divine service; but there are 
not unfrequently circumstances which tend to give to voluntaries 
an ambiguous character, Here, again, a specific case will best illus- 
trate my meaning. One Sunday afternoon, sometime ago, I went into 
a church in London, 1 really know not the name of the incumbent, 
the parish, or anybody that lives in it, and 1 hope that I shall not be 
considered as impertinent in thus referring to it. The prayers were 
read with remarkable seriousness and devotion; but in the midst of 
them the organist carried me away to the Opera House. It was a 
beautiful air, and very nicely played, (though not quite as [have heard 
it treated on the organ by Samuel Wesley,) and I should like to 
know whether it was “sacred” music. I am not writing to censure 
the thing, though it certainly is not what I should wish to be cus- 
tomary in any church under my control. It may be said that very 
probably nobody else who heard it partook of my feelings, and that it 
is next to impossible that the charity children and beadle, who form 
too great a proportion of afternoon congregations in London, should 
have ever heard Catalani and Tramezzani in their lives—and this | 
fully admit, I may be told, too, that if ] had not been where I had no 
business, should have known no more about it than the beadle ; and 
this is equally true; but allow me to say, not so much as it regards 
myself, as my subject, that I have never been present at either an 
opera or an oratorio since I was in orders. I was ordained priest on 
a curacy in a city where there are music meetings, and I found it to 
be the custom of those who were popularly called the evangelical part 
of the clergy, to attend the performances of sacred music in the morn- 
ing at the cathedral, but not the evening concerts at the assembly 
room; while others shewed their superior orthodoxy by attending 
both. Inever could quite understand this; but I thought I could not 
do wrong in attending neither. If I had been constrained to choose 
between the two, I should have preferred the concerts, because I am 
sure that, in either case, I should have gone for the sake of the music, 
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and I would rather have done so where there was no pretence of any 
higher object. But I should like to see the subject discussed. | 

To return, however, from this digression—to return to the volun- 
tary—it is really not with a view to any such objections that I notice 
it. 1 believe that I was quite as well prepared for the resumption of 
the service, as if the organist had performed such undeniably sacred 
music as the Old Hundredth, with the variations which I was accus- 
tomed to hear at my parish church—or as if he had played an over- 
ture from au oratorio—the Occasional, for instance, which I heard for 
the first time in a college chapel, to the great astonishment of my 
freshman’s mind. My schoolboy stock of musical ideas did not con- 
tain its rampant fugue, and at first L really thought that the man had 
burst forth with one or other of two of the popular tunes of the day, 
though I could not immediately decide whether it was “ Drops of 
Brandy” or “ The Rondeau in the Turnpike Gate.” I am not, there- 
fore, 1 repeat, referring to the matter with any view to the probable 
injury done to the congregation or any individual of it; and, indeed, 
that sort of devotion which would be very much defaced by such an 
occurrence, seems to me to be too nearly akin to the morbid senti- 
mentalism which finds its religious feelings put to flight by the publi- 
cation of banns, briefs, or notices in the church. One would not 
wish to offend anybody by introducing a song tune, but one could not 
respect the piety that was overset by it, especially if it had no low or 
ludicrous association. 

And if, as we have perhaps seen some reason to think, music may 
sometimes become sacred by locality and association, may it not be 
asked whether that which is undeniably sacred in its origin and pur- 
pose loses anything of its character by being deprived of its proper 
circumstances ? ‘There does seem to me to be something incongruous 
in the common practice of mixing sacred and profane music (if T may 
be allowed to use terms which I have confessed that I do not clearly 
understand) in private parties for mere amusement. Sometime ago 
I spent the evening at a friend's, and after tea, to promote conversa- 
tion, a lady was seut to the piano. I do not think that our discourse 
Was profane or irreligious; but yet | could not help feeling as if there 
was something out of keeping in the musical accompaniment. Above 
all our talk the clear and powerful voice of the songstress rendered 
the oft repeated words “ Lord God Almighty” distinct and dominant. 
1am quite sure that she meant nothing irreverent. On the contrary, 
I feel no doubt that, being a very religions woman, though she would 
not have objected to sing a common song, yet she felt it more plea- 
sant, and more agreeable to her Christian character, to choose a piece 
of sacred music, and so she got hold of a Sanctus. The transition 
from such things to Shakspeare’s Loadstars, or the “ Friar of orders 
grey,” seems to me harsh and abrupt. There is a want of modula- 
tion; but is that all? 

I have, however, still less sympathy for that sort of religion which 
is frequently pleaded in defence of musical performances in churches. 
The newspaper writer to whose elaborate account L have already 
referred, tells us that in one part of Mendelssohn's oratorio “ There is 
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a cantabile of discourse and agreement between the stringed instru- 
ments, blended with the voices of the chorus in so sweet and holy a 
strain that the mind, én spite of itself, assumes a religious tone.” Now 
if this be true, there can, of course, be no objection to its being per- 
formed in the cathedral. One would wish that it had been repeated 
at the assembly room on that evening, and at the county gaol every 
day since. But I am inclined to fear that people deceive themselves 
very much about the nature of the feelings (especially what they take 
for religious feelings) excited by music. Where the heart pours forth 
prayer or praise, music gives it the tongue of angels; and he who, 
with whatever infirmity and imperfect understanding, is thus privileged 
to speak the language of heaven, may be joyfully conscious of the 
blessing ; but, from what I have observed, 1 have some misgiving 
that many of those who feel very religious at au oratorio are not par- 


ticularly so at other times. If they have found out a method of 


blending stringed instruments and voices so as to make the mind 
assume a religious tone in spite of itself, it is certainly the greatest 
discovery of modern times; but even under the old state of things, 
there was something in the performance of the Hallelujah chorus, the 
rising up and the mute reverence of so great an assembly, well caleu- 
lated to impress most minds with awe. I have never lost the impres- 
sion made on my boyish mind the first time that 1 witnessed it; nor 
have I ever forgotten the astonishment with which I heard a lady behind 
me whisper to her companion, “ That’s pretty.” Young and ignorant 
as I was, 1 should as soon have thought of calling an earthquake 
genteel; and 1 cannot help thinking that the greater part of the mot- 
ley contents of the theatre would have, more or less, felt as 1 did. 
They were, I really believe, in that state which is described as being 
religious in spite of themselves. I must, however, take the liberty to 
express my doubt whether the feeling, whatever it may be, is religion 
or religious. It is perhaps something more like that undefined vene- 
ration of the Great Unknown which the philosopher affects to feel 
among the more awful phenomena of nature. Or, to borrow a more 
familiar, but more closely analogous, illustration, I am afraid that 
their religious feelings are more like the young lady’s attachment 
whom one of the cleverest female writers of our country has de- 


scribed as going to see the parade, in a somewhat doubtful state of 


mind, but feeling quite sure “all the time the band was playing” 
that she really was in love; though she afterwards discovered that 
the music, and the red coats, and all the exciting cireumstantials had 
more to do with it than she had imagined—but I return to my ques- 
tion, “ What is sacred music ¢” 
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Tue age has, perhaps, gone by when people thought that absolute 
darkness, intellectual, spiritual, and moral, reigned undisturLed over 


our benighted ancestors—that in place of a population composed of 


virtuous and vicious, religious and irreligious characters, standing out in 
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more or less relief from a surface of mere mediocrity, such as the 
country displays at present, it was then a mass of superstition and 
absurdity, where no one could read nor understand a bible, and if he 
could he was driven from his fellows like one who bore a pestilence, 
or burnt as a heretic by the priests. 

But it is easy to imagine the astonishment with which any one who 
had fully imbibed these opinions would light on sundry passages in 
the works of Chaucer. ‘The father of English poetry wrote, it is well 
known, in the latter half of the fourteenth century. Some accounts 
represent him as having received his education at Cambridge as well 
as Oxford. He appears early to have shewn poetic talent, and dis. 
tinguished himself in most of the branches of science then cultivated. 
He acquired by foreign travel, often in official capacities, a knowledge 
of men and manners rare in the accomplished scholar; and it is 
affirmed by Leland that he studied municipal law at the Middle 
Temple. He became the early friend and confident of John of 
Gaunt, whose fortunes and opinions he shared through the greater 
portion of his life ; and if the anecdote of his beating a Franciscan friar 
in Fleet Street is authentic, the poet would violate no prejudices of 
his own by co-operating with his patron, when the Duke of Lancaster 
inclined to favour Wickliffe. 

By a marriage with one of the Duke's dependents, by pensions, and 
employments at the court of Hdward IIL, Chaucer acquired consider- 
able wealth and consequence. <A patent, in the 45th of Mdward, 
styles him gentleman of the king’s privy chamber; and once, when 
acting as envoy to the state of Genoa, he is known to have had an 
interview with Petrarch. Whether his abode in various countries 
contributed to the liberalism of his character or not, there is a passage 
related concerning the evening of his days which connects him so 
strongly with the reforming party, that it is marvellous to any one 
who knows the manner of John Foxe, that he does not figure in bis 
pages as a martyr; true, he could make a mock at sin, relate with 
relish a ribald tale, crack an impious joke, putting it, however, into 
the mouth of some worthless character; but all this was mere indis- 
cretion; and who shewed up the artifices of friars with more success, 
who poured contempt and defamation on the ecclesiastical courts less 
sparingly, and who at last was driven into exile for his opposition to 
Archbishop Courtenay. ‘This latter misfortune actually befel the poet. 
His patron supported Comberton (John of Northampton) in his con- 
test for the mayoralty of London, and his own partizanship, in the 
riots that ensued, was so violent that he was forced to take refuge 1 in 
Zealand, where he suffered great privations, and on his return was im- 
prisoned. The decline of his life, however, passed peacefully in the 
retreats of Woodstock, every one of which teemed with reminiscences 
of his prime. And after livi ing the life of a gentleman and a courtier, 
he died like a sober and scientific man. 

The historian of martyrs, however, claims him as an ally; com- 
pares his studies with the sloth of the priests and clergy, maintains 
that “he saw in religion as much almost as even we do now,” and 
expressed his opinions in a figurative way to “ profit the godly: 
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minded, and yet not be espied of the crafty adversary.” While the 
bishops were blinded by this slender artifice, the church reaped the 
profit; he was “ partly informed by them that knew the parties which 
to them reported that by reading of Chaucer’s works they were 
brought to the true knowledge of religion,” and he thought it likely ; 
“ for what finger can point out more directly the pope as antichrist 
than doth the poor pelican reasoning against the greedy griffon?” In 
short, he considers it demonstrated that Chaucer was a “ right 
Wiclevan.” 

This may or may not have been the case ; but it is questionable, at 
least, whether Chaucer avowed any doctrine which the Roman 
catholic could pronounce heterodox. That he drew from the life is 
felt by every one who reads his works; that he intentionally selected 
men of every grade and variety of opinion, and made them speak 
their sentiments without reserve. But the Plowman’s Tale, to which 
koxe so complacently refers, is an undoubted forgery, first printed in 
1542; and were it otherwise, such pointing out of the pope for anti- 
christ as it contains may be found in most of those Romish authors 
who have spoken severely on the corruption of the apostolic see. 
After all, the plowman does not seem to sustain a true reforming tone 
throughout his tedious invective. He is on pilgrimage himself; his 
tithes he paid conscientiously ; admitted that Christ was in the sacra- 


ment “as when he was alive,” premising, however, the uselessness of 


arguing whether “ it be subject or accident ;” denied that he despised 
the pope ; and seems, in the Battle of the Fowls and Phoenix, to imply 
no more than the downfall of the monastic orders, which the writer 
might possibly have witnessed ; certainly no essential part of any re- 
ligious system, 

It must be allowed, however, that the Canterbury Tales either 
violate probabilities in a most unaccountable way, or shew that a 
knowledge of holy Scripture was much more generally diffused than 
it has been customary to suppose. The best and worst of these pil- 
grims, the pious and profane laymen and women, quote the New 
Testament with (sometimes a most offensive) familiarity, and this 
between 1380 and 1890. Tf it is said that they were Lollards, and 
that the considerable biblical learning of the clergy had any heretical 
origin, their infamous characters will militate against the assumed 
piety of that sect. If they were mere papists, papists were not at that 
time (as they were not very long after) prevented from reading the 
Bible, and actually read and thought about it. ‘The latter may be 
best supposed, for it will hardly be said that Chaucer meant to blacken 
the characters of the men with whom his patron was politically allied ; 
and, by placing a learned summary of St. Paul’s arguments for mar- 
riage (touching, as the friar observed, * In school matter a full great 
difficulty”) in the mouth of a dissolute woman, intended to hold up 
the popular quotation of Scripture to reproach. 

The management of the whole poem proves that Chaucer hated 
the friars, barely tolerated the monks, but respected the secular clergy. 
While seizing every opportunity to pour contempt upon the regulars, 
he deseribes the parish priest in terms of admiration, Although he 
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held not the Lollards’ alienating principles, the “ parson of a town” 
practised the virtues they affected to produce. Though he spoke of 
no mediator but Christ, neither freere, nor summoner, nor pardoner, 
questioned his orthodoxy. He disdained not to kindle his devotion 
at the shrine of one whom his education had taught him to revere as 
a martyr, but his example shone brightest in his walk and conversa- 
tion with his flock. 


« A good man there was of religiotn, 
That was a poure person of a town, 
But rich he was of holy thought and werk ; 
He was also a learned man, a clerk, 
That Christe’s gospel truly woldé preach, 
His parishens devoutly would he teach ; 
Benign he was, and wonder diligent, 
And in adversity full patient. 
And such he was yproved often sithes, 
Full loth were him to cursen for his tithes, 
But rather would he geven, out of doubt, 
Unto his poure parishens about 
Of his off’ring, and eke of his substance ; 
He could in little thing have suffisance. 
Wide was his parish, and houses far asunder, 
But he ne left nought, for no rain no thunder. 
In sickness and in mischief to visite, 
The ferrest in his parish moche and lite— 
Upon his feet, and in his hand a staff, 
This noble ensample to his sheep he yaf, 
That first he wrought, and afterward he taught : 
Out of the gospel he his wordeés caught, 
And this figire he added yet thereto 
That if gold ruste, what should iron do? 
For if a priest be foul on whom we trust, 
No wonder is a lewed man to rust. 

+ * * 

Ile setté not his benefice to hire, 
And lette his sheep accombered in the mire, 


And ran to London unto Seint Poul’s 

To seken him a chanterie for souls, 

Or with a brotherhood to be withold, 

But dwelt at home, and kepte well his fold; 
So that the wolf ne made it not miscarry ; 

He was a shepherd and no mercenary ; 

And though he holy were, and vertuous, 

He was to sinful men not dispitous. 

Ne of his speech, ne dangerous, ne digne 

But in his teaching discreet and benign ; 

To drawen folk to heaven with faireness, 

By good example, was his businesse ; 

But it were any person obstinate 

What so he were of high or low estate, 

Him would he snibben sharply for the nones ; 
A better priest I trow that no where none is ; 
Ile waited after no pomp ne reverence, 

Ne maked him no spiced conscience, 

But Christé’s law and his apostles twelve 

lle taught—but first he followed it himselve.”—530, 
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"Tis a beautiful picture for a gallery of ecclesiastical antiquities, 
and we may wonder how such a man could be found, on such an 
errand, in such company. ‘lo do him justice, he never lays aside the 
pastoral character, checks the swearing of the wretches about him, 
keeps aloof from their stories, and censures them when they are done. 
He also declines to contribute anything to their entertainment unless 
they were willing to hear of pilgrimage to the heavenly Jerusalem, 
a subject he treats practically, and now and then with considerable 
eloquence. As the poet evidently identifies his own sentiments with 
the parson’s, it is observable that he inculcates the duties of auricular 
confession and penance, the distinction between venial and deadly 
sin, the right of the church to temporal possessions, and the regenerat- 
ing power of baptism. Such were, in his opinion, the paths “ that 
leden men to our Lord Jesus Christ,” and who will believe him in 
fatal error ? 

There was, however, a grudge of old standing against this parson 
and all others of his “denomination.” It is well known that the 
monks contrived, by skilful intrigae and superior learning, to supplant 
the secular clergy in the best benefices of england, As they sunk in 
the scale of discipline, and yielded to the indulgences which wealth 
and power pressed upon them, they lost to a great extent the zeal 
and the popular applause which raised them at first to the position 
they occupied. ‘The mendicant orders then came forward, occupied 
the pulpit, or preached at the cross, in every parish, and for a while 
enjoyed an excellent report. But they took base advantages over the 


parochial clergy ; heard the confessions of parishioners, who preferred 


to leave their pastor in ignorance of their real characters, and con- 
trived to extract more money by a single sermon than the vicar 
would realize from a quarter’s tithe. ‘Their ascendancy, however, 
was shorter than that of the monks, their temptations were severer, 
their fall proportionably rapid; and both monks and secular clergy 
seem to have been gaining ground, especially the latter, for some time 
before the Reformation. Of the bitterness of feeling between these 
parties, architecture and history shew abundant traces; and poetry 
has done as much towards recording them. The lreere, for instance, 
cannot tell his tale without allusion to what 


“ Every lewed vicar and parson 
Can say——” 





The parson, on the other hand, talks of leaving the exposition of the 
commandments to divines,* as doctrine too high for him to venture on, 
alluding, it may well be supposed, to the precious specimens of divinity 
with whom he travelled. 





a En 








* The parson in Erasmus’ Dialogues did not confine himself to any such delicate 
intimations when rejecting the friar’s request for hospitality. ‘ Pastor sum ovium, 
non amo lupos.” “Ego vix Sancto Petro fiderem si tali cultu veniset ad me.” 
The innkeeper’s picture gallery is as little to the observant’s taste as the priest’s re- 
plies. ‘* Inspicite picturam vobis proximam ad levam, illic videtis vulpem con- 
cionantem, sed a tergo anser collum profert ¢ cuculla. Rursum videtes lupum 
absolventem confessum sed prominet pars ovis occultate sub veste.”"—Erasm, Dial. 
Iltwyow Neues, 
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What was the spuit of the parson, and what the kind of instruction 
he gave his parishioners, has been already intimated. Chaucer, how- 
ever, introduces us to a preacher of another classs: The Pardoner* 
of Rouncevall,+ just come from Rome,—in other words, a friar 
empowered by the pope to preach where he pleased, and sell in- 
dulgences—a dissolute man, who made no secret of his vices, and 
beguiled the tedium of his journey by singing amatory songs as loud 
and clear as an offertory, is at once, in all probability, a character and 
a caricature. His own account of his sermon shall serve for his por- 
trait. Imagine him, with long yellow hair and projecting eyes. For 


** Of his craft, from Berwick unto Ware, 
Ne was there such another pardoner ! 
a s * 


Lordlings, quoth he, in chirché when I preach 
] peiné to have an hautein speech, 

And ring it out as round as goth a bell ; 

For I can all by roté that I tell. 

My theme is always one, and ever was 
‘Radix malorum est cupiditas.’ 

First I pronouncé whennés that I come, 
And then my bullés shew I all, and some 
Our leigé lords sel? on my patent. 

That shew I first my body to warrant. 
That no man be so bold—ne priest ne clerk, 
Me to disturb of Christe’s holy work. 
And after that then tell I forth my tales, 
Bullés of popes and of cardinales. 
Of patriarchs and of bishopés I shew ; 
And in Latin I speaks a wordes few, 
To safforn with, my predication, 
And for to stir men to devotion : 
Then shew I forth my longé christal stones 
Yecrammed full of cloutes and of bones ; 
Relics they ben.” * _ 

* e * 


On these and their several virtues he enlarges, and then proceeds to 
the application. 


“And men and women! o thing warn I you, 
If any wight be in this chirche now 
That hath done sin horrible, so that he 
Dare not for shame of it yshriven be. 

* ™ & 

_ Such folk shall have no power, ne no grace, 
To offer to my relics in this place ; 
And whoso findeth him out of such blame, 
He willcome up and offer in God’s name. 


— eee 
ee 





—_-—— -—— -_-———o_---- 





* Pardoner, a vendor of indulgences. “I pray thee, gentle reader, judge; were 
not the pardoners merchants to them? Yea, it is well known that these pardons and 
other trumpery hath been bought and sold in Lombard-street, and in other places, 
as thou wilt buy and sell a horse in Smithfield.” —Lamentation of the City of Lon- 
don, 1543. 

t There was a Runceval Hall in Oxford, and a hospital “ B. M. de Rouncyvalle” 
in Charing, London. The pardoner may have belonged to some such fraternity in 
England. 
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And I assoil him by the auctorite 
Which that by bull ygranted was to me. 
By this gaud hav~ I wonnen year by year 
An hundred mark sin I was Pardonere.” 

It may not have been unintentional that one of the most powerfully 
told stories in the book occurs in the sermon of the pardoner. Popular 
talents, uncombined with moral worth, are the fittest ingredients for 
the part that he sustained. A very similar character, with less open- 
ness and ostentation, is drawn by the summoner as a portrait of the 
freere. Indeed, the recriminations of these worthies offer an excellent 
specimen of the way in which the Romish church has furnished such 
appalling evidence against itself by the interchange of vituperation 
among its sections, ‘Thus the freere whispers to the wife of Bath, 
that “ofa sompnour may no good be said ;” and the tale he relates 
recites how a summoner, the tool of a designing archdeacon, while 
travelling to extort money from a poor woman ona groundless charge, 
fell in with the devil, who, after much familiar conversation, finally 
carried him off bodily. The summoner says, it is to be expected that 
the friar should know so much about the place of torment— 

** And God is wot that is but little wonder, 
Friars and fiends ben but littel asunder.” 

He tells, however, a disgusting vision one of his order had there, 
which would have revenged him on the freere, had his tale formed a 
less vigorous exposition of the mendicant’s artifices; and also of collections 
of wheat, and malt, and rye, cheese, half-pence, brawn, bacon, beef— 
whatever could be had; his registering for prayer each benefactor on 
his ivory tablets, as he received the gift, and effacing the name as he 
left the door. But the scene of the friar by the sick man’s bedside, 
where he endeavours to atone for any omissiuns on the parochial 
clergyman’s part, who had heard his confession the same morning, 

(** These curates ben so negligent and slow 
‘To gropen tenderly a conscience,” ) 
his ordering a capon and roast pig’s head from the woman, on whom 
he nevertheless endeavoured to fix an impression of his extreme ab- 
stinence, and on her husband of the folly of dispersing upon many 
convents the presents that would be most potent if confined to one, 
and that his own, is a finished picture of a hypocrite. 

The sufferer isafarmer, ‘The cat was sitting on a bench by his bed- 
side; the friar displaced her, laid down his hat, wallet, and walking- 
stick, and seated himself. ‘The patient inquires where he had been for 
the last fortnight. He had spent it in “ precious orisons’’ for his sal- 
vation, in the study of the Epistles of St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
learning of the former to fish for souls. At this juncture the husband- 
man’s wile enters, and tells the father that just after his last visit their 
son died. He answers, that he had a revelation of his death, and saw 
him borne to bliss. 

* And up I arose, and all our convent, eke 
With many a tere trilling on our cheke. 
Withouten noise or clattering of bells, 
Te Deum was our song, and nothing elles, 
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Save that to Christ I bade an orison, 
Thanking him of my revelation.” 


Such privileges as these, he tells her, are conceded to abstinence and 
prayer. [Food and raiment sufficed the friar, and very little of the 
former. The importance of such fasting he illustrates largely by the 
examples of Moses, Aaron, Eli, and others, It was for eating that 
man was exiled from Paradise; and Christ had friars in his mind 
when he pronounced his blessing on the poor. Humility, charity, and 
poverty, smoothed the road to heaven, Such were the men who 
prayed day and night for the sick farmer Thomas ! 

But ‘Thomas replies, with some asperity, that he has given many a 
pound to friars, and is none the better in health—turns a deaf ear to 
long stories of Cambyses and Cyrus, and declines to repeat his con- 
fession. As it is not easy to imagine what pretext a begging friar can 
have found for obtaining money under such circumstances, it will be 
interesting to observe his management of this most important matter, 
when every eflort at approaching it indirectly has been parried. 


“ Yeve me then of thy gold to make our cloister, 
Quoth he, for many a muscle and many an oister, 
When other men have ben full well at ease, 
Hath ben our food our cloister for to rese, 
And yet God wot unneth the fundament 
Performed is, ne of our paviment. 

N’ is not a tile yet within our wones ; 

By God! we owen fourty pound for stones. 
Now help, Thomas! for him that harwed hell, 
For elles mote we our bokés sell. 

And if he lack our predication, 

Then goth this world all to destruction.’ 

For who so from this world would us bereave, 
(So, God me save Thomas, by your leave,) 
He would bereave out of this world the sonne ; 
For who can teach and worken as we conne.”’ 


This oratory is all lost upon the angry farmer, who grossly insults 
the friar at last, and sends him from the house as furious as if he had 
not been enlarging upon the guilt of anger. 

Thus foiled in the practice where he was best qualified for success, 
it is not to be expected that he will be as brilliant as the pardoner in 
the pulpit. ‘The summoner’s report of the freere’s sermon, however, 
should not be omitted, as it forms a characteristic pendant to his friend 
the pardoner’s :— 


“ Trentals,* said he, deliveren fro pennance 
His frende’s soules, as well old as young ; 
Yea, when that they ben hastily} yronge, 
( Not for to hold a priest jolif and gay, 
He singeth not bat o masse on the day,) 
D'elivereth out, quoth he, anon the souls, 
Full hard it is with flesh hook or with oules 
To ben yclawéd, or to burn and bake ; 
Now speed you hastily, for Christé’s sake.” 





* A service of thirty masses.—Ducange. 
¢ Promptly.—Tyrwhitt’s Glossary. 
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ni ‘The character of the monk is strongly contrasted with that of the 
summoner and friar. He is no extortioner, no profligate, but a fine 
old English gentleman, ouly more patient of bantering than that class 
is reputed to be; a man of some literary habits, but destitute of talent, 
who read with an interest he could not communicate when relating 
them the poems of Dante and the histories of the Bible. His attire 
indicated wealth and fashion ; his grey hounds were of the choicest 
breed ; his person accurately clean, and his horsemanship perfect. 
Throughout the journey, no disgraceful speech nor incident is related 
of this monk, At Canterbury, he associates himself with the parson ; 
and when called on to tell a tale, gives an account of several scrip- 
tural and historical characters in unclassified succession, and continues 
until the company votes him a bore, and the nun’s priest commences 
in a livelier strain. The monk's picture is better, and more to the 
purpose, here than any of his tales, It is full of that descriptive yigour 
which is this poet’s most brilliant faculty. 


SEE  iettaneiry 


“ A monk there was fair for the mastery, 
An out ridér that loved venery ;* 
A manly man to ben an abbot able, 
Full many a dainty horse had he in stable. 
And when he rode, men might his bridle hear 
Gingling in a whistling wind as clear, 
And eke as loud as doth the chapel bell ; 
Therast this lord was keeper of the cell. 

The rule of Saint Maure and of Saint Beneit, 
Because that it was old and a somdel} strict, 
This ilké monk let oldé thingés pace, 

And held after the newé world the trace. 
Ile gave not of the text a pulled hen 
; That saith that hunters ben not holy men. 
2 * * * . 
Therefore he was a pricasoure aright : 
Greyhounds he had as swift as fowl of flight ; 
Of pricking and of hunting for the hare 
Was all his lust; for no cost would he spare. 
I saw his sleeves purfiledg at the hand 
With gris,|| and that the finest of the land. 
And for to fast’n his hood under his chin 
He had of gold ywrought a curious pin ; 
A love-knot on the greater end there was ; 
His head was bald, and shone as any glass. 
And eke his face as it had been anoint, 
Ile wasa lord full, fat, and in good point. 
His eyen steep, and rolling in his head, 
That steamed asa furnace of a led; 
His boots supple, his horse in great estate ; 
Now certainly he was a fair prelate.” —204. 


sa 
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Passing over the individual exhibited as a most unprincipled villain, 
in the shipman’s tale, the monks are leniently dealt with; but the 
whole review prompts serious reflections. Religion appears to have 
been familiar with the clergy as a science, but little recognised as a 
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* Hunting. t Whereas. $ Somewhat. § Bordered. 
| Fur, the heraldic vair, § Deep set. 
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principle and a motive. Religion was suspected, yet revered by the 
people, who grovelled in superstition until extortions raised in them 
rebellious feelings, or the Bible enabled them to discern how little the 
church was in harmony with it; and they at once concluded the for- 
mer a figment of men, unconnected with the latter, the revelation 
from Heaven. Whether Wicliffe acted wisely and prudently in his 
measures, it is not at this time very easy to determine. Perhaps 
there is reason to fear that future evidence may shew his doctrines to 
have been too truly reflected by his more violent disciples. At all 
events, while such writings as Chaucer’s remain in evidence of the 
way men thought, and spoke, and wrote of monks and friars, in the 
fourteenth century, the marvel is not how the Romish establishments 
in England could have been undermined, but how they could have 
protracted their existence for a hundred and fifty years. 
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Tur following lines are prefixed to a little book entitled, “ Confes- 
sionale, ex Scriptis B. Thomee de Aquino sumptum, omnibus, tum 
parochis curates, tam ijs, qui sacrarum confessionum audiendarum 













munus obire debent cumprimis utile ac necessarium. 
ex typographia Nicolai halt, M.p.xevt.” 


Constantia, 
They may, perhaps, be 


known to some readers, and any information respecting them will 
be gladly received; but not having met with them elsewhere, the 
editor imagines that to many they will be new as well as interesting. 


DE DIGNITATE SACERDOTUM. 


Virt venerabiles sacerdotes Dei, 
Precones Altissimi, lucerne diei, 
Charitatis radio fulgentes et spei : 
Auribus percipite verba oris mei. 


Vos in sanctuario Deo deservitis : 
Vos vocavit palmites Christus vera vitis, 
Cauete ne steriles aut inanes sitis, 
Si cum vero stipite viuere velitis, 


Vos estis catholicw legis protectores, 

Sal terre, lux hominum, ovium pastores, 
Muri domus Israel, morum correctores, 
Judices ecclesiw, gentium doctores, 


Si cadat protectio legis, lex labetur ; 
Si sal evanuerit, in quo salietur ? 
Nisi lux appareat, via nescietur : 
Nisi pastor vigilet, ovile frangetur. 


Vos cepistis vineam Dei procurare : 
Quam doctrine rivulis debetis rigare, 
Spinas atq ; tribulos procul extirpare, 
Ut radices fidei possint germinare. 


Vos estis in area boves triturantes, 

Prudenter a palea granum separantes, 
Vos habent pro speculo legem ignorantes, 
Laici, qui fragiles sunt, et inconstantes. 


Quiequid vident laici vobis displicere, 
Dicunt, procul dubio, sibi non licere. 
Quicquid vos in opere vident adimplere, 
Credunt esse licitum, et culpa carere, 


Cim pastores ovium sitis constituti, 
Non estote desides, sicut canes muti. 
Vobis non deficiunt latratus acuti : 
Lupus rapax inuidet ovium saluti. 


Grex fidelis triphici cibo sustinetur, 
Corpore dominico, quo salus augetur : 
Sermonis compendio, quod disereté detur, 
Mundano cibario, ne periclitetur, 


Quibus tenemini verum predicare : 

Sed quid, quibus, qualiter, ubi, quando, quare : 
Debetis solicité reconsiderare, 

Ne quis in officio dicat vos errare. 


Spectat ad officium vestre dignitatis, 
Gratiam petentibus dona dare gratis : 
Sed si vnquam fidei munera vendatis, 
Incursuros Giezi lepram vos sciatis, 


Gratis Eucharistiam plebi ministrate, 
Ciratis confitemini, gratis haptizate : 
Secundum Apostolum cunctis gratis date: 
Solum id, quod fuerit vestrum conseruate. 
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Vestra conuersatio sit religiosa, 
Munda conscientia, vita virtuosa, 
Regularis habitus, mensq ; gratiosa : 


 Estote benevol, sobrii, prudente:, 
Justi, casti, simplices, ii patientes, 
Hepaaies. humuiles, subditos docentes, 


Nulla vos coinquinet labes criminosa. onsolantes miseros, pravos corrigentes. 
Nullus fastus deprimat vestre signum mentis: | Utinam sic gerere curam pastoralem 
Gravis in intuitu, habitus sit testis Possitis, et ducere vitam spiritalem,— 
Nihil vow illaquet curis inhonestis, Vt cim exueritis chlamydem carnalem, 
Quibus claves tradite sunt regni ceelestis. Tnduat vos Dominus stolam eternalem. 
Estote breviloqui, ne vos ad reatum Qui sedet in solio summa majestatis, 


Pertrahat loquacitas, nutrix vanitatum : Vos purget a vitio, mundet a peccatis 

Verbum, quod proponitis, sit abbreuiatum : Vobis sit auxilio vestra pietatis : 

Nam in multiloquio non deest peccatum. Vt Abrahe in gremio tandem sedeatis. 
Amen. 


DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
( Continued from page 25.) 


In the extracts given in a preceding Number, from the Life of Secker, 
we had an interesting picture of three private friends, whose lives were 
singularly connected with each other, while, in different ways, they 
were distinguished ornaments of the church of England, of which two 
of them (Secker and Benson) were consecrated bishops together, 
Jan. 19, 1734-5, and Butler only a few years afterwards, (Dec. 3, 1738.) 
To these names must be added that of another, already mentioned as 
one of Seeker's most intimate friends and associates, and who with 
Butler and Benson was as closely “ joined in death as they had been 
throughout life,”"—the three being “ all cut off within the space of one 
year.” The elevation of Berkeley to an Trish bishoprie had preceded 
the consecration of Secker and Benson to English sees by less than a 
twelvemonth. Of his singular and interesting life some account shall 
now be given. 

“ Of George Berkeley, a native of the county of Kilkenny, a scholar of the 
free school of the county town, and a senior fellow and doctor of divinity of 
Trinity College, Dublin, who had been promoted to the deanery of Derry on 
the 10th of May, 1727, and was now elevated to the bishopric of Cloyne, and 
consecrated the 19th of May, 1734; the name has been commemorated by 
Pope, as of one endowed with ‘every virtue under heaven,’ by Dr. Johnson, 
as recorded by Mr. Boswell, on the authority of Dr. Maxwell, he has been 
characterized as ‘a profound scholar, as well as a man of fine imagination ;’ 
and his epitaph,* from the pen of the late learned Archbishop of York, Dr. 
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* [* Gravissimo Presuli, 
Georgio Episecopo Clonensi, 
Viro, 
Seu ingenii et eruditionis laudem, 
Seu probitatis et beneficentix spectemus, 
Inter primos omnium wtatum numerando. 
Si Christianus fueris, 
Si amans patrie, 
Utroque nomine gloriari potes 
Braxceiom vixisse. 
Obiit annum ageris septuagesimum tertium ; 
Natus Anno Christi m.nce.Lxxix,. | 
Anna conjux 
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Markham, as inscribed on a monument in Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, 
where he died in 1753, in the seventy-third year of his age, records him as a 
man eminently distinguished amongst the foremost men of all ages, for genitis 
and erudition, for probity and beneficence ; and concerning whom the Chris- 
tian and the patriot might alike exult in the reflection that Berkeley had lived. 
Some particulars of his life and singular character are thus communicated ‘by 
Dean Swift to Lord Carteret, in a letter of Sept. 3, 1724, soon after Dr. 
Berkeley's preferment to the deanery of Derry. 

«There is a gentleman of this kingdom just gone for England; it is Dr. 
George Berkeley, Dean of Derry, the best preferment among us, being worth 
eleven hundred pounds a year. He takes the Bath in his way to London, 
and will, of course, attend your Excellency, and be presented, I suppose, by 
his friend my Lord Burlington. And because I believe you will choose out 
some very idle minutes to read this letter, perhaps you may not be ill enter- 
tained with some account of the man and his errand. 

“« He wasa fellow of the University here; and going to England very 
young, about thirteen years ago, he became the founder of a sect there called 
the Immaterialists, by the force of a very curious book upon that subject. Dr. 
Smalridge, and many other eminent persons, were his proselytes. i sent him 
secretary and pens to Sicily with my Lord Peterborow ; and upon his 
lordship’s return, Dr. Berkeley spent above seven years in travelling over 
most parts of Europe, but chiefly through every corner of Italy, Sicily, and 
other islands. When he came back to England, he found so many friends 
that he was effectually recommended to the Duke of Grafton, by whom he 
was lately made Dean of Derry. 

“* Your excellency will be frighted when I tell you all this is but an intro- 
duction ; for I am now to mention his errand. He is an absolute philosopher 
with regard to money, titles, and power; and for three years past has been 
struck with a notion of founding an university at Bermudas, by a charter from 
the crown. He has seduced several of the hopefullest young clergymen and 
others here, many of them weil provided for, and all of them in the fairest way 
of preferment ;* but in England his conquests are greater, and, I doubt not, 
will spread very far this winter. He shewed me a little tract, which he de- 
signs to publish ; and there your excellency will see his whole scheme of a 
life academical and philosophical, (I shall make you remember what you were, | 
of a college founded for Indian scholars and missionaries ; where he most ex- 
orbitantly proposes a whole hundred pounds a year for himself, forty pounds 
for a fellow, and ten fora student. His heart will break if his deanery be not 
taken from him, and left to your excellency’s disposal, 

«7 discouraged him by the coldness of courts and ministers, who will inter- 
pret all this as impossible, and a vision ; but nothing will do. And, therefore, 
I humbly intreat your excellency, either to use such persuasions as will keep 
one of the first men in this kingdom for learning and virtue, quiet at home ; or 
assist him by your credit to compass his romantic design; which, however, is 
very noble and generous, and directly proper for a great person of your excel- 
lent education to encourage.’ 

“It was shortly after the date of this letter that Dr. Berkeley published his 
benevolent plan, under the title of ‘A Proposal for the Better Supplying of 
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[* “ Such was the force of this disinterested example, supported by the eloquence 
of an enthusiast for the good of mankind, that three junior fellows of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, the Reverend William Thompson, Jonathan Rogers, and James King, 
masters of arts, consented to take their fortunes with the author of the project, and 
to exchange, for a settlement in the Atlantic ocean at 40/. per annum, all their pro- 
perty at home ; and that, too, at a time when a fellowship of Dublin College was sup- 
posed to place the possessor in a very fair point of view for attracting the notice of 
his superiors both in the church and state.”—Life prefixed to Bishop Berkeley's 
Works, pp. viii. ix. | 
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Churches in our Foreign Plantations, and for Converting the Savage Ameri- 
cans to Christianity, by a College to be erected in the Summer Islands, other- 
wise called the Isles of Bermudas.’ His zeal and energy in this cause were 
ardent and indefatigable, and his eloquence most expressive, as described by 
Dr. Joseph Warton, in his ‘Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope.’ 
‘ Lord Bathurst told me,’ observes he, ‘ that all the members of the Scriblerus 
Club being met at his house at dinner, they agreed to rally Berkeley, who was 
his guest, on his scheme at Bermudas. Berkeley, having listened to all the 
lively things they had to say, begged to be heard in his turn; and displayed 
his plan with such an astonishing and animating force of eloquence and en- 
thusiasm, that they were struck dumb, and, after some pause, rose up alto- 
gether with carnestness, exclaiming, ‘‘ Let us all set out with him imme- 
diately!’ 

“‘ Having obtained a royal charter, Dean Berkeley set sail for Rhode Island 
in Sept. 1728. But his design being rendered ineffectual by the want of sup- 
port from those on whom it depended for success,* he returned to England in 
1731; and in a Sermon preached at Bow Church, Feb. 18, 1732, before the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, gave an account of his labours. 

“The anecdote above cited from Dr. Warton’s ‘ Essay on Pope,’ was 
incidental to his notice of one of Dr. Berkeley’s writings; where, com- 
menting on Pope’s epistle to Addison upon his ‘ Treatise on Medals,’ written 
in that pleasing form of composition, so unsuccessfully attempted by many 
modern authors, dialogue, the critic proceeds to say, ‘There are in English 
three dialogues, and but three, that deserve commendation, namely, the 
“ Moralists” of Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. Addison’s “ Treatise on Medals,” and 
the “ Minute Philosopher” of Bishop Berkeley.’ ‘ Alciphron,’ pursues Dr. 
Warton, ‘did indeed well deserve to be mentioned on this occasion ; notwith- 
standing it has been treated with contempt by a writer much inferior to 
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* (“He carried with him his lady, a Miss Handeock, Mr. Smilert, an ingenious 
painter, two gentlemen of fortune, Messrs. James and Dalton, a pretty large sum of 
money, of his own property, and a collection of books, for the use of his intended 
library. He direeted his course to Rhode island, which lay nearest to Bermuda, 
with a view of purchasing lands on the adjoining continent, as estates for the support 
of his college ; having a positive promise from those in power that the parliamentary 
grant [of 20,0002] should be paid him as soon as ever such lands should be pitched 
upon and agreed for, ‘Ihe dean took up his residence at Newport, in Rhode Island, 
where his presence was a great relief to a clergyman of the church of England esta- 
blished in those parts, as he preached every Sunday, and was indefatigable in pastoral 
labours during the whole of his stay there, which was nearly two years. 

“ When estates had been agreed for, it was fully expected that the publie money 
would, according to grant, be immediately paid as the purchase of them. But the 
minister had never heartily embraced the project, and parliamentary influence had 
by this time interposed, in order to direct the grant into another channel. . . . 

** After having received various excuses, Bishop Gibson, at that time Bishop of 
London, (in whose diocese all the West Indies are included, ) applying to Sir Robert 
Walpole, then at the head of the treasury, was favoured at length with the fol- 
lowing very honest answer :—‘ If you put this question to me,’ says Sir Robert, ‘ as 
a minister, I must, and can assure you, that the money shall most undoubtedly be 
paid, as soon as suits with public convenience ; but if you ask me as a friend, whether 

Dean Berkeley should continue in America, expecting the payment of 20,0002, I 
advise him by all means to return home to Europe, and to give up his present ex- 
pectations,” ‘The dean, being informed of this conference by his good friend the 
bishop, and thereby fully convinced that the bad policy of one great man had ren- 
dered abortive a scheme whereon he had expended much of his private fortune, and 
more than seven years of the prime of his life, returned to Europe. Before he left 
Rhode Island, he distributed what books he had brought with him among the clergy 
of that province; and immediately after his arrival in London, he returned all the 
private subscriptions that had been advanced for the success of his undertaking.” — 
Life, pretixed to Works, pp, x.—xii. | 
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Berkeley in genius, learning, and taste.’ The writer to whom he alluded, as 
explained in a note, was Bishop Hoadly, in letters to Lady Sundon, first 
volume of his works. ‘ But Sherlock,* as Dr. Warton subjoins, ‘ thought 
highly of Alciphron, and presented it to Queen Caroline with many enco- 
miums. The queen was used to be delighted with the conversation of 
Berkeley, and perhaps Hoadly was a little jealous of such a rival.’”’+ 


This last sentence may be further illustrated out of the Life of 
Bishop Berkeley by Dr. Stock, prefixed to the bishop’s Works. 

Speaking of Queen Caroline, to whom, when Princess of Wales, 
Dr. Berkeley had been presented some years before by his pupil, 
Mr. Molyneaux, who had been secretary to the Prince of Wales at 
Hanover, the biographer proceeds :— 


“This princess delighted much in attending philosophical conversations 
between learned and ingenious men ; for which purpose she had, when Princess 
of Wales, appointed a particular day in the week, when the most eminent for 
literary abilities at that timein England were invited to attend her royal highness 
in the evening ; a practice which she continued after her accession to the throne. 
Of this company were Doctors Clarke, Hoadley, Berkeley, and Sherlock, 
Clarke and Berkeley were generally considered as principals in the debates that 
arose upon those occasions ; and Hoadley adhered to the former, as Sherlock 
did to the latter. Hoadley was no friend to our author: he affected to con- 
sider his philosophy and his Bermuda project as the reveries of a visionary. 
Sherlock (who was afterwards Bishop of London), on the other hand, warmly 
espoused his cause ; and particularly, when the Minute Philosopher came out, 
he carried a copy of it to the queen, and left it to her majesty to determine 
Whether such a work could be the production of a disordered understanding. 

“ After Dean Berkeley's return from Rhode Island,” the biographer con- 
tinues, ‘‘ the queen often commanded his attendance to discourse with him on 
what he had observed worthy of notice in America, His agreeable and in- 
structive conversation engaged that discerning princess so much in his favour, 
that the rich deanery of Down, in Ireland, falling vacant, he was, at her 
desire, named to it; and the king’s letter actually came over for his appoint- 
ment. But his friend, Lord Burlington, having neglected to notify the royal 
intentions in proper time to the Duke of Dorset, then lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, his excellency was so offended at this disposal of the richest deanery 
in Ireland without bis concurrence, that it was thought proper not to press the 
matter any further. Her majesty apon this declared, that since they would 
not suffer Dr. Berkeley to be a dean in Ireland, he should be a bishop; and 
accordingly, in 1734, the bishoprick of Cloyne becoming vacant, he was, by 
letters patent, dated March 17, promoted to that see, and was consecrated at 
St. Paul’s church, in Dublin, on the 19th of May following, by Theophilus, 
Archbishop of Cashel, assisted by the Bishops of Raphoe and hillaloe. 

‘‘ His lordship repaired immediately to his manse-house at Cloyne, where 
he constantly resided, (except one winter that he attended the business of par- 
lament at Dublin,) and applied himself with vigour to the faithful discharge 
of all episcopal duties. He revived in his diocese the useful office of rural 
dean, which had gone into disuse, visited frequently parochially, and confirmed 


in the several parts of his see.”’} 
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(* Sherlock, it may be recollected, had been the means of introducing Secker to 
the notice of the court, by obtaining for him the appointment of chaplain to the 
king. Vid. sup. p. 20. 

+ Bp. Mant’s History of the Church of Ireland, vol. ii. pp. 529-533. 

t Life, pp. xii. xiii. 
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SACRED POETRY. 


— 


ON THE BAPTISM OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Hari! on St. George’s sacred walls 
The royal promise echoed falls. 

‘* Renounce them all,” ’tis sooth to hear ; 
The note seems free from doubt or fear. 
And yet it comes with startling power, 
And tells how awful is the hour. 

Angels are listening to that sound ; 

"Tis answered Heaven’s courts around. 


All glory and vain pomp resign ; 

To God’s most holy will incline 

With an obedient faithfal heart. 

"Tis surely not an easy pat ; 

For Satan hears that sacred vow, : 
And swears to spare no power below, 

To wean thee from the dreadful strife, 

And force thee from the way of life. 


Fondly our fancy follows thee 

Through buoyant days of childhood’s glee, 
And paints as bright and fair thy fate, 

With power and wealth, and pomp and state ; 
With learning, talents, beauty rare, 

And all that youthful hearts ensnare, 

And chain them down to earthly love, 

Say, wilt thou rise and mount above? 


How wilt thou pleasure’s voice refuse, 
And shun false glory’s magic hues, 

And bear the cross, confess its shame, 
Strong in the love of Jesus’ name? 
Resign to him thyself, thy all, 

And triumph o’er each evil thrall ; 

So whispers carnal reason’s voice— 
Canst thou approve thy solemn choice? 


But Holy Church takes higher flight, 
Discerning, by Faith’s purer sight, 

Christ’s power to pierce through Satan's toils 
And bear away his richest spoils. 

She knows the strength of holy love 

To bind the heart to joys above; 

Nor fears that Satan’s subtlest art 

Shall lure thee from that better part. 


SEAM re map em ros, 


She doubts not that her act on earth 

Is crowned on high with Christian birth. 

She fondly clasps her new-born son, 

As from the creature's ruin won ; 

While we, her elder-born, in song 

Of joyous faith the note prolong ; 
And heavenward as our hearts we raise, 
The angels join our chaunt of praise. C. P. 
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SACRED POETRY, 


SONG OF ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 


On, breathe it soft! the mourning lay, 
To Israel's lonely children dear, 
Would waste its melody away 
By falling on the tyrant’s ear. 
Far other strain serene ascended 
From bowers our maiden’s twine no more, 
The song of hope and memory blended 
That died on Goshen’s happy shore. 


How can a captive’s strain aspire ! 

The echoing horn may charm the free. 
Alas! my heart, a broken lyre, 

Would form the only type of thee. 
Yet never can our souls forget, 

When music blends its power with prayer, 
All that our children may be yet, 

And all that once our fathers were. 


A rest remains, a promised land 
Where Jordan winds his silver way, 
By Heaven’s selectest breezes fanned, 
And robed in verdure’s bright array. 
There shall the clarion’s blither tone 
Swell our triumphant song's career : 
The land we tread on ts our own— 
Our God, our home, our heart ts here ! 


nn end 


_——————— . 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


FOXES MARTY ROLOGY. 


Sin,—Mr. Maitland has given to your readers five pages of reply to 
thy letter. Thave read them carefully through, and reply to them 
according to my promise. ‘There are cight propositions, which alone 
I deem it necessary to notice ; and that in as many sentences. 1 am 
anxious to spare myself trouble, and to save the time of your readers. 

1, Mr. Townsend defends the letter from the Prince of Darkness to 
the papist bishops, recorded by Foxe, thanking them for peopling his 
dominions. 

Mr. Townsend neither attacks nor defends it: he describes only the 
state of things which produced it. 

2. Foxe's opinions on bishops may be deemed injurious to the present 
bishops ; and they ought not therefore to be published. 

The papist bishops, when Foxe lived, were the uniform unrelenting 
persecutors of the church of Christ. ‘Therefore Foxe spoke too unre- 
servedly of their order; but Foxe was the friend of his patrons, 
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Parkhurst, Whitgift, Pilkington, and other bishops. ‘They did not 
deem his work to be injurious to episcopacy. Why should we do so? 
Who but Mr. Maitland will imagine that the lance aimed at Bonner 
and Gardiner will injure Bloomfield and Howley ? 

3. Presbyterianism is obvious in Loxe. 

Will Mr. Maitland refer to the passages in which any other form of 
church government than that by bishops is defended by the martyr- 
ologist ? 

4, The publishers promised the subscribers that Mr. Townsend would 
write a full vindication. 

Does Mr. Maitland imagine (dull, dense, and stupid as he imagines 
me to be) that I undertook to vindicate every page, line, sentence, 
affirmation, opinion, and doctrine of John Foxe? Could any book or 
author endure such an ordeal? ‘The Martyrology consists of a mass 
of matter three times the amount of Hume’s History of Mngland. | 
have given a general vindication of Foxe against thirteen modern and 
ancient authors. 

5, Mr. Townsend cannot mention the dates of the eleven years during 
which Foxe was engaged on his work. 

I have mentioned them in my “ Remarks on Mr. Maitland’s 
Mirrors,” in his “ Notes to Number one of my Contributions to the 
Preface.” Foxe, I have there shewn, began his labours at Reigate in 
1553. One edition of the earlier part of his work was published at 
Strasburg in 1554; another at Basil in 1559. But the English edition 
of his completed work was published in the commencement of the 
eleventh year from the first date I have mentioned. 

6. This I must give in Mr. Maitland’s refined, courteous, gentle- 
manly language—“ Rigmarole and personal reflections will not carry 
ignorance through when it is so incautious as to desert general propositions 
Sor matters of fact.” 

Rigmarole and ignorance! Rigmarole and ignorance! Rigmarole 
and ignorance! My gentle reader, have I not reason to admire 
Mr. Maitland’s candour more than | admire his manners? Shall | 
not apply to him, with a little alteration, the words of Pope ?— 

** Go on, obliging writer, make me see 
All that adorns thy pages meet in me ?” 

Mr. Maitland, I have the honour to be your obedient, and faithful, 
humble servant. I do not object to any severity of language from 
you; for I, as you justly say, “ began this warfare first,” when I applied 
to you, in my indignation at your attacks on John Foxe, the epithets 
of traitor and apostate to the cause of the church of Christ. I first 
adopted language of this nature. I am bound, therefore, to make 
my bow in silence, when my own severity is thus retorted upon me. 
Pray, proceed ! 

7. Mr. Townsend can have no ground of complaint, when Mr, Matiland 
vas uncourteous language ; for he began first. 

t is very true, my friend; and if you, the librarian, at Lambeth, 
the scholar, gentleman, clergyman, and protestant (for until you be- 
come papist you cannot get rid of that unpopular word), will persevere 
to be found among the ranks of the papal antagonists of the martyr- 
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ologist, who first published an Ecclesiastical History in our own lan- 
guage, and did his best to improve and inform his countrymen, so long 
the arrows which are aimed at that enemy will pierce the joints of 
your armour. 

8. Mr. Townsend is acting under some mistake as to his place in the 
literary world. 

Mr. Townsend is under no mistake in this matter. He feels and 
knows his place to be exactly where Mr. Maitland would assign it— 
last, least, lowest, among those who endeavour, not to amuse, but, 
before he dies, to benefit the world. I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your obedient servant, Go. TOWNSEND, 

College, Durham, Feb. 3, 1842. 


FOXE’S MARTYROLOGY. 


Sir,—A letter from Mr. Churton, who has also some cause to cou. 
plain of me, follows the remarks of Mr. Maitland, to whieh 1 have 


just written you a reply. Courteous, kind, gentlemanly, and friendly, 


| thank him for his language ; aud briefly notice the four points which 
form the substance of his letter. 

1. Mr. Churton enumerates five or six errors in Foxe, which are 
utterly incapable of vindication, and he speaks as if 1 were bound to 
defend these errors. 

I will defend no error. ‘The friends of John boxe represent him as 
faultless—his enemies represent him as a lying, dishonest historian. 
He has been the incessant object of scorn, contempt, and hatred, by 
the party which would consign our Bibles to the priests, our church 
to the power of Rome, our Prayer-books to their Latin originals, 1 
have endeavoured to defend his labours generally from the charges of 
falsehood, dishonesty, and wilful intention to deceive, and I have suc- 
ceeded in doing so. 

2. Mr. Churton asks why 1 have made an onslaught into the neutral 
ground of Tractarianism ? 

1 answer—I, in common with the great mass of churchmen, ad- 
mired the first Tracts, but when their character became changed, I, who 
believe that he who is not against Rome, is with Rome, and who per- 
ceived that one part of the system, which appeared to me to be trea- 
son against the church of England, consisted in abuse of Foxe, 
identified the Traets with that abuse ; and I take this opportunity of 
saying that I think Mr. Churtov, who is one of our best theologians, 
will agree with me that the right and only conclusion to all our con- 
troversies is, to endeayour to impress upon the church of Rome the 
impossibility of its again imposing its old yoke upon the churches, I 
wish him and his friends to begin with me to raise this cry—“ Rome 
must change.” We have hitherto permitted our protestant strength 
to be wasted in two ways—by defending ourselves against Rome, and 
by divisions among ourselves. Our future mode of carrying on the 
war must be to imitate the conduct of our ancestors, and, no longer 
acting on the defensive, to endeavour to convince the priesthood and 
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laity of that communion that Seripture, reason, antiquity, the well- 
instructed minds of the existing generation, the preservation of govern- 
ments, and their own interests also, demand of them, and will enforce 
upon them, the absolute necessity of reconsidering and rescinding 
(not of explaining away in the times of adve ersity, and restoring in 
times of prosperity) the canons, decrees, discipline and conclusions of 
their chureb. Change on the part of the church of Rome, which an 
omnipotent God, by some wonderful interblending of tender mercies 
and severe judgments, will eventually bring to pass, is the one only 
remedy of the agitations and bitternesses which have now harassed 
and divided the civilized and Christianized world through so many 
' centuries, If such men as the Tractarians, Mr. Churton, and Mr. 
bait Maitland on the one side—with many noble-minded men, who are 
now stigmatized most unjustly as ultra-protestants on the other, 
would unite in this one ery, “ Rome must change,” and will seek the best 
modes of union among themselves, and with Rome itself when re- 
formed and changed, we may hope to lay the foundation of another : 
and a better state of the catholic church. [believe in the judgments 
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j of God against popery, but not in the extirpation of the papists. 
Rome will be destroyed as heathenism was destroyed. The system 
: perished—the hee ithens were changed. ‘This, this should be our 


policy ; to pray that Rome may be changed—to endeavour to effect 
that change—to unite in one holy league on the scriptural principles 
| of the ancient and of the reformed episcopal churches, to attempt that 
a. change, and thus to heal our own divisions, while we speak the truth 
in love, to win our erring brethren. MVhen Rome changes, the churches 
may hope for the beginning of that better period which must and 
will come, the millennium of the Christian dispensation. 

3. Mr. Churton reminds me that the titles of 80th and 87th num- 
bers of Tracts for the Times are not—On Preaching the Atonement with 
Reserve; but on Reserve in Communicating Religious Knowledge. 

} Mr. Churton has forgotten, however, that the knowledge which is 
recommended to be thus preached with reserve, is the knowledge of 
the atonement; or, all the assailants on these Tracts have mistaken 
the object of their writers. 

Mr. Churton remarks on the style of controversy which has 
heen adopted—* Jf the war must be continued, why not conduct it within 
the rules of ordinary controversy ?” 

The question is asked by one who is justified by his united mnodera- 
tion, candour, zeal, and orthodoxy, to propose it. But Mr, Churton 
must remember, that according to the character of the erroneous, and 
according to the nature of their error, so ought to be the language of 
the reproof they may incur from their brethren. 

I thank Mr. Churton for his letter > and I thank him still more for 
setting me an example, which | admire, and which I trust IT shall 
remember and imitate. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, vour faithful servant, 
; Geo, TOWNSEND. 
College, Durham, February 3, 1842. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


RUBRICAL AND CANONICAL IRREGULARITIES IN THE 
IRISH CHURCH. 


Sin,—In your Number tor January [ have seen a letter bearing the 
signature of the Rey. Henry Allen, on which it appears necessary, 
with your kind permission, to make a few observations. 

That a considerable degree of irregularity had for several years pre- 
vailed among the clergy of Lreland no person acquainted with the 
country can deny ho apprehend that no one conversant with the state 
of matters in Mngland, during the same period, will pretend that 
irregularity was confined to the Lrish clergy, — [ suppuse it to be equally 
notorious that matters have beeu of late in a rapid progress towards 
uniformity ; and, most unquestionably, the improvement has not been 
limited to Mngland. Much remains to be done; but, as far as the 
Irish clergy are concerned, I feel no hesitation in saying, that they are 
daily becoming more alive to their obligations to a strict observance 
of the rubric, and are beginning so generally to feel and acknow- 
ledge that integrity and principle are involved in obedience to its 
injunctions, that to make general and sweeping charges of irregularity 
is exceedingly unjust. And of this Mr. Allen could have had satis- 
factory assurance, had he applied to ~~ respectable clergyman in this 
country, before he held up his former brethren to public obloquy and 
odium. I have had pretty sufficient opportunities of comparing the 
conduct of the clergy of Kngland and Ireland in this particular, and 
I am not at all sure that either now or formerly the Irish clergy, as a 
body, would suffer by the comparison. 

The particular charges brought against the Llrish clergy by Mr. Allen 
are of two sorts. With regard to the first of them, it should never 
have been made. It can be of little use to discuss what may have 
been done nearly forty years ago ;* nor does it seem very cousistent 
with the feelings or principles of a churchman to hold up to public 
reprobation proceedings which, he conlesses, had the sanetion and 
licence of the diocesan. ‘The late Bishop Knox may have preached 
nine-and-thirty years ago in a presbyterian meeting-house, while his 
cathedral was undergoing repairs. ‘The services of the church may 
have been performed in a mecting-house, by his lordship’s licence, 
seventeen years ago, or, as Mr, Allen would say, “so late as in the year 


Is25.” The bishop may even have granted the te inporary Use of his 
cathedral to the pre sbyte rians, ‘These may be fitting subjects for the 
chureh historian. sut are they such materials as one would seleet in 


order to ground an accusation against the existing body of the Lrish 
clergy ? 

It is more important to confine one's attention to the second accusa- 
tion which Mr. Allen bas brought against his former brethren— 
namely, that they are in the habit of “conceding to schismaties, of 
every grade of fianaticis m, and every scale of hete rodoxy, the claim or 
pris ilege of inferring their dead w ith their own religious services in our 
consecrated burial grounds.’ ‘There is not the least doubt that they are. 
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* Bishop Knox was translated to Derry in 1803, 
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But it is equally certain that they are bound to do so by the law of 
the land. Inthe reign of George the Fourth, in the year [824, an act 
was passed by the imperial parliament, by which the [rish clergy are 
compelled to permit any dissenting teacher, Protestant or Romanist, to 
perform the funeral rites peculiar to his sect, in the parish churchyard 
on his making a written application for permission to the officiating 
clergyman. If in any case the clergyman refuse permission, he must 
state in writing his refusal, and his reasons for such refusal, and must 
give one copy of his refusal to the applicant, and send another copy to 
the lord-lieuntenant of Ireland, through the bishop of the diocese. 


Further: before the passing of this act, it appears that dissenters of 


every sort had enjoyed the privilege of being buried in the parish 
churchyard, according to the rites of the church of England. By this 
act, the clergyman is not only permitted to bury dissenters without 
reading the service, he is actually compelled to bury any dissenter 
that may be brought to him, without reading it, unless he shall be 
requested to read it by the friends of the le ‘ceased. | have sub. 
joined the words of the statute, which willcoufirm these statements.* 
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5 Geo. iv. cap. 25, § I. And whereas the easement of burial in the church- 
aah of protestant churches has been long enjoyed by all classes of his Majesty's 
aadewies but such burial may not by law be allowed, unless the burial service 
ordained by the liturgy of the church of Ireland, as by law established, shall be ccle- 
brated thereat by the rector, viear, curate, or other officiating minister of the church 
of Ireland, in whose churchyard such burial shall be had, or by some person in holy 
orders of the church of Ireland, duly authorized byhim: And whereas such minister 
of the church of Ireland may not by law dispense with the celebration of such ser- 
vice, or permit the substitution of any other service in lieu thereof; to the end thereof 
that all classes of his Majesty's subjects may be permitted to have the said easement 
of burial according to the rites of the several religions professed by them; be it 
enacted, ‘That from and after the passing of this act it shall and may be lawful for 
the officiating minister of the church of Ireland, by law established, in each and every 
parish in Ireh and, upon application being made to him in writing by any clergyman 
or minister of any church or congresation not being of the es tablis hed church of 
Ireland, duly authorized by law to officiate in such church or congregation, stating 
the death of any member er members of such church or congregation, for permission 
to perform the burial service at the grave of such person or persons in the chureh- 
yard of such parish, according to the rites of such church or congregation, to grant 
permission accordingly : Provided alw: ays, that such permission for the performance 
of such burial service at the grave, according to the rites of such church or congre- 
gation, shall be in writing ; and that in order to prevent any interruption of, or inter- 
ference with the celebration of any of the rites of the church of Ireland, by law 
established, such interment and service shall be had and celebrated at such time only 
as shall be appointed in such permission by such officiating minister of the church of 
Ireland. 

§ ILL. And be it further enacted, ‘That if such permission shall in any case be 
withheld, the cause of withholding the same shall be specially and distinctly de- 
clared, in writing, by such officiating minister of the church of Ireland, one part of 
which written declaration shall forthwith be delivered to the person making such ap- 
plication as aforesaid, and one other part thereof shall be forthwith transmitted to the 
bishop of the diocese in which such churchyard shall be situated, and shall be by him 
transmitted forthwith, signed by the register of such diocese, to the lord-licutenant 
or other chief governor or governors of [reland. 

§ 1V. And be it further enacted, That it shall not be necessary for such officiating 
minister of the church of Ireland to celebrate, nor shall he celebrate the burial ser- 
vice ordained by the liturgy of the church of Ireland, as by law established, at the 
interment of any person not being of the established church of Ireland, unless at 
the desire of the person so applying, at the interment of such person, specified in the 
application and permission ; any law, canon, or usage to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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It may be said that a clergyman may, at his own peril, refuse to 
rermit dissenting service to be performed in the parish churchyard, 
No doubt, he may. But if he think fit to refuse, he must state his 
reasons in writing. And on what ground can he refuse permission ? 
Perhaps, if he should apprehend a breach of the peace, he might safely 
refuse on that ground. Other reasons, it is possible, might be equally 
admissible, But a simple inspection of the act will shew that its pro- 
visions were constructed for the express purpose of legalizing dissenting 
services in the parish churchyard ; and, consequently, that no clergyman 
can refuse permission on account of his disapproval of either the éenets 

r the rites of the dissenting applicant without a direct violation of 
the spirit and meaning of the statute, 

Mr. Allen states, that within the last six months an Arian teacher 
delivered an oration at a funeral in a churchyard. [have no reason 
to question the accuracy of the statement. He will permit me to in- 
form him, that not long since, a clergyman, with whom 1 am personally 
acquainted, received an application from an Arian (or Socinian) 
teacher for leave to perform his uuchristian service in the parish 
churchyard, ‘The person deceased had been deeply engaged in re- 
publican and revolutionary projects some years before ; and there was 
ood reason for believing that the heretical teacher would take the 
opportunity of pronouncing at the grave a political oration of a very 
improper character. My friend was so much distressed and perplexe «l 
by the applic ation, that he laid a case before an eminent counsel for 
his opinion, The advice he received was to this effect, that to refuse 
permission on account of his religious scruples would be contrary to 
law. Permission was accordingly given; and the churchyard was 
desecrated, not only by the profane ness of an heretical service, but by 
es additional indecency of a political harangue. And, be it remem- 
bered, the clergy are — in this state of bondage in a country in 
which, since the year 1833, dissenters of all sorts, Protestant and 
Romanist, have been totally relieved from the payment of chureh- 
rates. 

With regard to the case of the Dean of Derry, I believe that 
Mr. Allen will find, on inquiry, that what the dean complaine “lof was 
the attempt to bury without a previous application for the permission 
of the officiating clergyman, ‘The Roimish priests, who never will rest 
satisfied while a single trace of the church is left in existence in either 
country, and who laugh to scorn the obligations of any law which 
stands in the way of their ambition, had no sooner gained the pri- 
vileges conferred on them by the monstrous act of 1824, than they 
began forcibly to violate and set at nought the conditions on which 
the privileges were granted. They endes avoured to establish a right 
to perform funerals in the chure hyards without asking the permission 
of the officiating clergyman. In many instances the attempt has been 
suecessful, In| point of fact, they ge ‘nerally perform the service with- 
out leave, and then leave the clergyman to seek his remedy. The re- 
sistance to the clergyman’s rights in the property of his chure thyard is 
the real object they have in view—the only one which they really 
value. Where the Romish priests can possibly avoid it, they neyer 
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will acknowledge the rights of the clergy, spiritaal or temporal. | In 
England, they pretend to deny the validity of our orders. In Lreland, 
they also deny our right to our temporalities. They will soon deny it 
in both countries. 

On the whole, it seems impossible for any true churchman, who 
knows anything of the subject, to read Mr. Allen’s letter without feel- 
ings of deep regret that any clergyman could, with so little informa- 
tion, and with so much asperity, venture to bring such odious accusa- 
tions against his persecuted brethren, 

But indeed, Sir, it is very much more to my purpose to entreat my 


English brethren, if they have any love for that united church of 


which (not at our own solicitation, but at the demand of Kngland) we 
have been for the last forty-two years an integral part—if they have 
any regard to the preservation of our common faith, to ask themselves 
how they can possibly justify to their own consciences the apathy with 
which they have suffered the spiritual and temporal rights of the Irish 
clergy to be sacrificed, one after another, to the ambition and cupidity 
of particular persons, by the acts of the imperial parliament. The 
bishops and clergy of England have in these acts established fearful 
precedents against themselves. They have 1N Us given up the prin- 
ciples on which their own safety rests. ‘The moment the maxim was 
suffered to be propounded, that the church in Ireland admitted of a 
separate consideration from the church in Kugland, that moment the 
axe was laid to the root of the spiritual and temporal privileges and 
prerogatives of the church in England. And until that maxim is re- 
nounced by the English clergy with abhorrence, it is beyond the power 
of human energy or sagacity to arrest the headlong ruin of the church, 
United we are, if there be faith in man, or security in the most solemn 
compacts by which mankind can be bound. United, we must prevail, 
even over the power and the machinations of Rome herself. Divided 
and separated, we must fall. Perhaps, Sir, inthe fearful struggle with 
Rome, we in [Ireland are in a safer position than the church in 
Mngland, 

These may seem low grounds and selfish considerations, Tam not 
sure that they are. ‘The clergy are trustees—trustees for the church— 
trustees for their successors. A regard to the preservation and safe 
transmission of a trust is neither a low nor a selfish consideration, 
If it were—if men could be influenced by no higher motive—it might 
not be improper to remind them, that, by the Act of Union, England 
has put it out of her own power to be selfish with impunity. Even 
from a heathen monitor it may be a timely warning, “ Proximus 
ardet.” The voice of a more sacred oracle will pronounce it as the 
dictate of heavenly charity and wisdom :—“ The eye cannot say unto 
the hand, I have no need of thee: nor, again, the head to the feet, I 


have no need of you.” ' 
. Aw Irntsu CLERGY MAN, 


LARLY METRICAL PRODUCTIONS OF THE CHURCEL 


My pear Sir,—lIt is, I believe, generally known that there were 
metrical dymas in the church before the Reformation ; but it is not so 
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generally known that there were metrical anthems. 1 subjoin a few, 
taken from the Salisbury Portiforium or Breviary ;— 


“ On the Feast of the Holy Trinity at First Evensong. 
1. ‘‘ Gloria tibi Trinitas, 
A‘qualis una Deitas, 
Et ante omnia secula 
Et nunc et imperpetuum.” 


to 


** Laus et perennis gloria 
Deo Patri et Filio, 
Sancto simul Paracleto 
In secula seculorum.” 


. “ Gloria landis resonet in ore 
Omnium Patri, geniteque Proli, 
Spiritui Sancto pariter resultet, 

Laude perenni.” 


wn 


_ 


. “ Laus Deo Patri geniteque Proli, 
Et tibi, Sante, studio perenni 
Spirtui nostro resonet ab ore 

Omne per evum.” 


Perhaps it will be said that these are not anthems, but doxologies. 
At all events, they were sung, one at the end of each psalm in the 
service, just as the prose anthems were. Twill, however, give another, 
which was not a doxology, but strictly, in every sense, an anthem, 
sung at procession during the first evensong of the first Sunday after 
Trinity, and, I believe, at other stated times. 

“Crux fidelis inter omnes 
Arbor una nobilis ! 
Nulla silva talem profert 
Fronde, flore, germine. 
Dulce lignum ! dulces clavos ! 
Dulcia ferens pondera! 


: Adsis nobis custodix 

; Contra inimici jacula.” 

' I remain, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, JAMES BEAVEN 
t 

i ON THE DATE OF TERTULLIAN’S APOLOGY, 


Sir,—Bishop Kaye, in page 52 of his work on ‘Tertullian, writes 

. thus: “Great eeunite of opinion prevails among commentators re- 
F specting the date of the Apology. Allix has not been successful in 
; proving that it was written so late as the year 217. | cannot discover 
in the passage (chap. iv.) in which ‘Te rtullian speaks of the reforma- 
tion of the Papian laws, any reason for thinking that Severus was theu 
dead ; I should rather infer the contrary, ‘The allusion (chap, Xxxv.) 
| to the conspiracies which were daily detected at the very time when 
the book was written, as well as the enumeration (chap, xxxvil.) of 

the barbarous nations which either then were, or had recently been, 

at war with Rome, correspond to the events whith took place during 

the reign of Severus; and, as the work contains internal testimony 
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that the Christians were then suffering persecution, why may it not 
have been written soon after the promulgation of the law by which 
the Christians were forbidden to make proselytes, that is, about the 
year 204? The date assigned by Mosheim, in a ‘Tract written ex- 
pressly on the subject, is 198."" Mosheim’s Dissertation has hitherto 
been considered the classical work upon this subject by those who 
agree with him in giving an early date to the Apology. But there is 
an essay in the ‘Tubingen ‘Theologische Quartalschrift, for 1840, bear- 
ing the signature of Hefele, in which the question is treated in a 
much more satisfactory manner. The following paragraphs comprise 
the substance of this essay, with exception of those parts which do 
not seem to me to be essential to the argument. 

Our first business is to fix the widest limits within which the date 
of the Apology can fall. Now in chap. iv., ‘Tertullian mentions the 
reformation of the Papian laws by Severus: and in chap. xxxv. he 
notices the insurrections of Niger and Albinus against this emperor, 
Severus became emperor in 193, and the insurrection of Albinus is 
placed by most chronologists in 196. ‘The date of the Apology must 
be subsequent to both of these dates; hence 196 will be the anterior 
limit, or the ¢erminus a quo. 

lt is more difficult to fix the terminus ad quem. Scaliger argues, 
from the word her? in the passage—“ Papias leges heri Severus con- 
stantissimus principum exclusit,” that Severus was already dead,* and 
that the Apology was written in the reign of his son, Caracalla, But 
Havereamp, in his Commentary on the Apology, and Mosheim, in his 
Dissertation, have shewn that the word heri ought not to be so inter- 
preted. Neither is there any weight in Allix’s suggestion, that in 
the passage of chap. xlvil., “ Mxpedite autem prescribimus adulteriis 
nostris (i.e. the heresies), illam esse regulam veritatis, quae veniat a 
Christo,” &e., there is an allasion to Tertullian’s work, De Prascrip- 
tione Hereticorum, ‘Vhis conjecture is as groundless as Scaliger’s in- 
terpretation of the word heri; and, even if correct, it would be no 
argument for the post-Neverian date of the Apology, without the addi- 
tional assumption, certainly erroneous, that the work De Prescrip- 
tione Lereticorum belongs to the later or Montanistic portion of 'Ter- 
tullian’s life. And, again, when Allix supposes, because ‘Tertullian 
speaks in chap. xx, about dreadfal convulsions of nature, that he 
refers to a phenomenon of this kind which oecurred in the year 210, 
we can only answer with Mosheim, “ Peril, si vera dicis.” 

Thus the arguments of Scaliger and Allix offer no sufficient reason 
for giving to the Apology a later date than the death year of Severus. 
On the other hand, to prove that the work was in fact written within 
the reign of this emperor, Mosheim refers to a passage in chap. v., 
where ‘Tertullian says, “ De tot exinde (i. e., from Domitian) princi- 
pibus ad hediernum, divinum humanumaque sapientibus, edite aliquem 
debellatorem Christianorum.”  Mosheim argues, that ‘Tertullian 
reckons the reiguing emperor among the “ divinum humanumque 
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* Bishop Kaye says, in the above-cited passage of his work, “I should rather 
infer the contrary.” 
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sapientibus;"’ a character which would very well apply to Severus, 
but not at all to his successor Caracalla, who might more properly 
have been called a brute than a wise man. But to this it may be 
answered, that it is not clear, from the wording of the passage, that 
Tertullian meant to include, among the “divinum humanumque 
sapientibus,” the emperor who was then on the throne. Mosheim 
ought rather to have insisted on the words “ edite aliquem debella- 
torem Christianorum.” ‘Tertullian challenges his adversaries to point 
out any one of the wise emperors, from Domitian downwards, who 
had been a persecutor of the Christians. He could not have done 
this in the reign of Caracalla, when every one would have immedi- 
ately recollected that Caracalla’s wise predecessor, Severus, had put 
forth an edict against the Christians. ‘or Severus’s claim to the title 
of wise would, in the reign of the besotted Caracalla, have been uni- 
versally allowed. 

The date of the Apology, then, is not earlier than 196, and not 
later than 211, which was the year of Severus’s death; these are the 
widest limits within which the date of the Apology can fall; and thus 
far the critics are pretty generally agreed. We now come to the 
main controversy. Was the Apology written before or alter the year 
202? ‘This was the year in which Severus issued his anti-Christian 
edict. Now that the edict was not in existence when the Apology 
was written, may be inferred with great probability from the passage 
referred to in the last paragraph, kor though the wording of that 
passage does not oblige us to include the then reigning emperor 
among the wise princes who had not persecuted the Christians, yet 
certainly ‘Tertullian’s challenge would have far greater force and pro- 
pricty if made within the period in which Severus was favourable to 
the Christians, than after the issuing of his anti-Christian edict. 

But we are here met by the objection which Cave, Pagius, and 
others* have raised against us, that since ‘Tertullian, in the Apology, 
refers to a persecution of the Christians as still raging, or as having 
only just subsided, the work can nof have been written till after the 
issuing of the anti-Christian edict. It is manifest, however, that this 
argument will fall to the ground, if it can be shewn that in the earlier 
portion of Severus’ government, and when the anti-Christian edict 
Was not yet in existence, the Christians did in fact suffer persecution. 
‘Vo prove this, Mosheim’s Dissertation is only in part available. 
Setting aside the inconclusive portions of his reasoning, we shall have 
two arguments remaining to us, It is, in the first place, remarked by 
Mosheim, that many of the earlier persecutions originated, not from 
any imperial edict, but fromthe policy of particular Roman governors, 
who, to gain favour with the people, revived and put in force old 
laws against the Christians. And he shews, from passages in 
chap. iv. v. vi., that persecutions of this kind were exactly such as 
Tertullian, in the Apology, had in view : for Tertullian speaks not of 
new anti-Christian laws, but of o/d ones, ‘This argument is strengthened 
by a passage in the ‘Tract dd Scapulam (chap. iv.), not noticed by 


* Bishop Kaye among the rest, See the above cited passage from his work, 
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Mosheim, in which Tertullian expressly informs us that Christians 
were exposed to persecution within the period in which Severus was 
favourable to them; for he represents this emperor as protecting the 
Christians against the rage of the people. Mosheim’s second argu- 
ineut is, that ‘Tertullian had occasion, before the year 202, to write 
the ‘Tract Jd Martyres, which shews that there were martyrs, and 
cousequently, that there were persecutions before that date. If we 
observe further that the fourth chapter of the Tract Ad Martyres is 
very similar in its contents to the last chapter of the Apology, it will 
seem probuble that ‘Tertullian in the Apology had in view the same 
tnartyrs as in the ‘Tract “4d Martyres, and that the date of the latter, 
which is prior to 202, pretty nearly coincided with the date of the 
former. 

If we now separate what is positive from what is merely negative 
in the reasoning of the two last paragraphs, we may gather from it 
the following proot that the Apology was written before the year 202. 
In the first place (1) Tertullian night say with far more propriety, 
before that date than after it, that no one of the wise emperors had 
been a persecutor of the Christians. ‘To which we may add, that a 
man of ‘Tertullian’s violent and bitter temper would not have _ 
so favourably of Severus as he does in chap. iv. of the Apology, if a 
that time Severus had already begun, by means of his se 
edict, to take part with the enemies of Christ. In the second place, 
(2) when ‘Tertullian attributes the persecution which Christians suf- 
fered to the revival of old and obsolete laws, this shews that the new 
law of Severus was not yet in existence.* And, thirdly, (3) a ecom- 
parison of the Apology with the Tract 4d Martyres will lead to the 
inference that the two works are of nearly the same date, or, that the 
former as well as the latter was written before the year 202, 

It appears, then, that the date of the Apology will fall somewhere 
between 196 and 202, Bat there is a passage in chap. xxxv. which 
will coufine it within still narrower linits. ‘Tertullian in this chapter 
is dealing with the charge which was frequently made agaiust Chris- 
tians, that they were a disaffected seet, and politically dangerous. He 
throws back this charge upon the heathens themselves ; and, toward 
the end of the chapter, he says, that dis: flected persons were day afier 
day discovered, gleanings (as he ealls them) from the late harvest of 
treason, who still cherished in seeret their seditious hopes. He states 
that these persons had even outdone others in the rejoicings of a 
recent public festival; but that, while they appeared to be rendering 
honour to Severus, they in their hearts wished victory and prosperity 
to another emperor. 

Now we know that in the February of 197, Severus conquere ‘d and 
crushed Albinns at Lions; that he proceeded to extinguish the 
Albinian party in Gaal, and next to settle the aflairs of Britain ; - that 


_— — 








* We here presuppose what has been already proved, that the Apology was 
written before Severus’ death. ‘The argument is—if the Apology was written be- 
fore Severus’ death, it was written before “O2; for, after that date, there was a nen 
law, by whieh the Christians were exposed to persecution. In the reign of the 
succeeding emperor, this new law would itself have become an old one. 
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he then went to Rome, where he immediately signalized his victory 
by a public festival, which was soon afterwards followed, probably in 
198, by the emperor’s quinquennalia ; that he then set out upon his 
expedition against the Parthians, in which he made it his first business 
to extinguish the remains of the Nigerian party in Syria, Niger him- 
self having died in 194. It is clear that Tertullian, by “the glean- 
ings from the harvest of treason,” refers either to these Nigerians, or 
to “the followers of Albinus. The Albinian party was suppressed in 
the beginning of 197, the Nigerian in the beginning of 199. And 
twice Tertullian speaks of the festival which had been held in honour 
of Severus, whether the Quinguennalia or the more special festival 
which preceded it, as being past, but not long past, we are led to the 
conclusion that the Apology must have been written in the interval 
between the end of 197 and the middle of 199. 

In order to give a more exact date to the Apology, it would be 
necessary to determine whether the “gleanings from the harvest of 
treason” were Albinians or Nigerians.* Mosheim adopts the former 
opinion, and, in accordance with it, fixes the date of the Apology in 
198; but his reasons are not absolutely conclusive. 


M. J. M. 


PISHOP JEWEL AND THE BRITISH CRITIC. 


Sir,—As you have admitted a letter in your last number expressing 
very severe censure on a@ late article in the British C ritic, on the sub- 


ject of Bishop Jewel, L hope you will not refuse to insert what | wish 


to offer in reply, even though it should unfortunately happen that in 
one or two points (not, I hope, so much of doctrine as of fact) you may 
be unable to concur in the sentiments expressed.¢ lam not the author 
of that article; but as entertaining a very cordial sympathy with its 
whole tone and contents, I am anxious that your readers should 
have the means of perceiving that the very harsh language used in 
the letter to which I refer is (to say the leat not warranted by any 
argument which that letter adduces. It may be thought by those who 
have only read your correspondent’s statement that the unfavourable 
estimate which the reviewer felt himself compelled to adopt of Bishop 
Jewel’s character, was put forward ina harsh and thoughtless manner, 
so as unnecessarily to shock the feelings of those who had beeu taught 

* Bishop Kaye gives a quite different interpretation to this passage. He thinks 
that Tertullian refers to the conspiracy of Plautianus, which took place about the 
year 204; and that the festivities, in which the conspirators so insincerely shared, 
were occasioned by the return of Severus from the Parthian war. 

t [The Editor begs to remind “ K. K.” that the principle on which the correspond- 
ence of this Magazine is conducted is, to give ample seope to difference of op nion, 
wherever it appears that good can result from the discussion of any subject. Voth 
sides of a question are too seldom brought before the same class of readers, and it is 
only by the unrestrained correspondence of Christian scholars that this can be con- 
trived in any one publication. It is on this account—certainly not from indifference 
to, nor indecision upon, the present question—that he is glad to notice, and unwilling 
(in this place) to solve, “ K. K.’s” doubt as to his sentiments. | 


Vou. XXI.—March, 1842. 2 
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to look up to him with admiration and reverence. So far from it, 
in two different parts of the article an apology is made for entering 
upon the subject; in page 9, he says, “ ‘They are the purest feelings 
of the highest minds to which these writers have hitherto been chietly 
indebted for their remarkable reputation,—dutifulness, reverence, 
faith ;” and from page 32 to 34, he enters upon the reasons which 
appear to make it necessary to discuss the subject. However, in 
giving an account of Jewel’s life, he almost goes out of his way to 
make mention of the purity of his early years, p. 10; and in a 
later part of the article he alludes to the excuses manifold and 
powerful which might be made for the English divines of that 
period, on account of the miserably repulsive form in which, as we 
fear, catholicism was presented to them. In-fact, I think no fair per- 
son can read the whole article without seeing that if it be permissible 
in itself to criticise unfavourably an English reformer, (and it is diffi- 
cult to see on what principle the free discussion so generally allowed 
now on the second and third centuries is to be forbidden on the six- 
teenth,) its tone and manner leave nothing to complain of. The article 
appears mainly addressed to persous of catholic sentiments, who have 
at various tilues considered Jewel as agreeing on the whole with 
themselves ; in opposition to which, it endeavours to prove that Jewel's 
general sentiments were very far from catholic; i.e., that his tone of 
mind and cast of opinions were very unlike those which have been 
held by persons reputed orthodox in every age of the church, both 
early and later. ‘The writer has not been unwilling, incidentally, to 
illustrate by an individual instance, the general truth that protestants 
have on the whole a standard of holiness and morality sadly lower 


than catholics ; but his main design has been one in which many of 


Bishop Jewel’s warmest admirers will cordially concur, This opinion 
he has supported by four distinct heads of argument :—1. From the 
facts of his life, shewing that during great part of it he was in close 
and confidential intercourse with the foreign innovaters, (p. 34, and 
pp- 19, 20,) whose anti-catholic opinions will hardly be questioned, 
and that he was originally a disciple of Peter Martyr. 2. From his 
private correspondence, (pp. 21—23, and p. 35,) in which his love for 
these persons, and doctrinal sympathy with them, is evinced beyond 


any question. 3. From his controversial writings, in every part of 


which he identifies himself with the same parties. And 4th, from his 


Opinions expressed in the same writings on particular points of 


catholic doctrine and practice. Now the first three of these heads are 
those on which he lays his principal stress ; the fourth had been al- 
ready worked out very completely to his hands at the end of the 
Preface to the second part of Froude’s remains; but, as he observes, 
(p. 34,) persons may and will talk of garbled extracts, and therefore he 
felt it desirable to refer to some even more unsuspicious proof of Bishop 
Jewel’s real sentiments. Yet these first three heads of argument, which 
were the principal support of the view taken in the article, your cor- 
respondent has wholly omitted to notice ; so that, were his criticisms on 
the fourth as cogent as I hope to shew them utterly without founda- 
tion, he had a far more extensive task to accomplish before he could 
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be justified (1 do not say in using the language he has adopted—it is 
difficult to imagine what could justify éhat, but) in claiming a triumph 
as having proved his point. 

In entering on the discussion of the individual points which your 
correspondent has mooted, I fear I must trouble your readers to refer 
back to your last number ; for it will be hardly possible to reply fairly 
on each particular without the whole of your correspondent “ M.’s” alle- 
gation upon it being before the mind. ‘The first subject he mentioned 
is Jewel’s application of Matt. xxiii. 22: “The scribes and pharisees 
sit on Moses’ seat; all therefore whatsoever they bid you observe, 
that observe and do ; but do ye not after their works, for they say and 
do not.” Now the whole controversy between Jewel and Harding 
on this point hinges on the question, “Is it lawful to disobey bad 
popes and bishops, because they are bad ?” No Roman Catholic ever 
denied that many popes have been profligate men. Now, if that pas- 
sage be applicable at all to the question, (and it is Jewed who quotes it 
as applicable,) it certainly tells most remarkably in favour of Har- 
ding; it might be taken word for word in reference to an unprin- 
cipled successor of St. Peter; so much so, that it absolutely astonishes 
me how any one can fail to concur with the writer in the British 
Critic, that for Jewel to use it on his side is “an outrageous perversion 
of Scripture.” Jewel himself seems, on second thoughts, to have felt 
something of this sort; for although (with that want of candour which 
seems in great measure to have prevailed on both sides in those un- 
happy times) he does not fairly and openly confess his mistake, yet 
any one who reads his rejoinder will see that he practically gives it 
up as a text on his side—tries, however, to shew that neither is it on 
his opponent’s,—and then goes on himself to resort (with whatever suc- 
cess) to other texts in his own defence, Matt. xvi. 6, xv. 3, &c.* That 
Jewel in this pluce does not definitely say that a bad pope is no bishop 
is true; but it is very difficult to draw any other inference from his 
words ; and in an earlier part of the same work (quoted in Froude) 
he has used this expression,—“ The godly say, that as your bishops do 
no part of bishops’ duty, and therefore, indeed, are no bishops at all, 
so” &e., (D. of A. p- 42. 

We now come to Jewel’s sentiments concerning the sacraments. 
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* It may be as well for those of your readers who have not Jewel at hand to quote 
all the essential part of Jewel's answer to Harding, as far as it refers to this tert. 
“* And think you, indeed, Mr. Harding, that the Scribes and Pharisees came from 
Moses by succession, as the pope would seem to come from Peter ? (It was he him- 
self who had said so, not Harding —* by order of succession, the Scribes and Pharisees 
sit in Moses’ chair.?) Were they the dukes and princes, &c. ? Now, Mr. Harding, if 
the Seribes and Pharisees had neither the office of Moses, nor his doctrine, nor his 
laws, nor his sword, but had shifted in themselves so many years after him, how then 
can you say that Christ commanded them only to be obeyed, only for succession’s 
sake? Indeed, they had set themselves in the room of Moses, and were his suc- 
cessors as touching place ; but other succession of continuance, or universally of every 
part of doctrine I know none. Universally, I say, and of every part, for otherwise 
in many parts they taught Moses’ law, and taught it truly. Howbeit, as the Scribes 
and Pharisees succeeded Moses, perverting and breaking the laws of Moses, even so 
do the bishops of Rome this day succeed Christ, perverting and breaking the laws of 
Christ.” 
+) I +) 
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It has ever been, as learned men tell us, one of the very principal 
difficulties experienced by the orthodox in their dealings with here- 
tics, that the latter so perversely clung to orthodox lanyuage, when 
it was plain to the spiritually minded catholic that their opinions 
were heretical; but, perhaps, in defence of no one heresy has this 
disingenuous artifice been more adopted than of the Zuinglian. For 
instance, what is it to say that the sacraments are “ means of grace ?” 
In a very true sense, church music, or the reading of religious books, 
or religious pictures, are ‘* means of grace.” And, again, that Jewel 
does occasionally use highly « catholic language 1s " admitte d, both in 
the Preface to the second part of Froude and in this article, (p. 43.) 
Your correspondent says that, had the reviewer looked further on 
in Bishop Jewel, he would have found more catholic expressions ; 
and it may be replied, that had he looked on in the article he would 
have found this fact admitted. ‘The que —_ is, did Jewel use this 
language sincerely ? It is impossible here to quote all the passages 
which might be adduced on the other diac let me refer to the ex- 
tracts made in Froude on this subject, (p. xl.—xliv.) But I must 
take leave to put down one or two as a sample :—* When St. 
Augustine saith, ‘our sacraments give salvation,’ his meaning is that 
our sacraments feach us that salvation is already come into the world.” 
—(D. of A. p. 208.) * ‘The holy fathers say the sacraments of the new 
law work salvation,” because they teach us that our salvation is 
already wrought. “ Christ’s Supper is a sermon, and the priest therein 
uttereth and preacheth the death of the Lord.” —( Aus. to Harding, p. 13.) 
And as illustrating the language cited by your correspondent, “ We 
are really and corporally united unto Christ, not only by the mysteries 
of the Holy Supper, but also by faith, by baptism, by the spirit of 
(rod, by love, and other ways.’ (p. 240.) To this we may add Mr. 
l'roude’s own enumeration, with his authorities. “ He most distinctly 
denies the sacrament of the Lord's s Supper to be a means of grace as 
distinguished from a pledge, calling it a phantasie of Mr. Harding's. ~— 
(D. of A. p. 208.) He justifies Calvin for saying that the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper were superfluous if we ‘remembered Christ’s 

death enough without it, (D. of A. pp. 152—155,) and indire ctly ex- 
plains that {our Lord} is received {merely | unto our remembrance.” 

Now the simple question is, can any one conceive a person holding 
the catholic doctrine of sacramental grace to write in this manner? 
Many reasons may be imagined why a Zuinglian should use catholic 
expressions, especially in Jewel's position, whose line was appealing to 
the Fathers against Rome: can any one reason be devised which 
could make a catholic-minde d person endure such language as Jewel 
adopts ? But your correspondeut says that where the article complains 
of Jewel's silence on “the mysterious virtue, the transforming in- 
signating efficac yw hich the natural elements acquire through the act 
of consecration,” it is in effect only complaining that he did not 
«define them with the Council of Trent.” Now I apprehend that the 
language used in the British Critic is altogether patristic, not Triden- 
tine. Lam not entering into the question whether there is any dif- 
ference in doctrine between the Fathers and the decrees of Trent ; 
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but of language there certainly is, and I believe the Tridentine decrees 
will be in vain searched for such language as the reviewer has used. 

In connexion with this subject, your correspondent has charged the 
reviewer with unfair suppression in finishing Ins quotation where he 
does, whereas a few lines further in the Apology would have led him 
on to much more catholic expressions. ‘The answer to this is simple ; 
that though in the . Apology the se lines follow so soon after; ’ in the 
Defence of the Apology, (which the reviewer evidently had before him, 
because he refers to it, and which contains the whole Apology divided 
into paragraphs, with Harding's replies and Jewel's rejoinders,) they 
are separated by four folio pages;* and it may be as well to add, that 
in his marginal notes to Harding’s answer to the very passage your 

cor respondent has quoted as catholic, he has the following expressions :— 
«Qh, marvellous, horrible heresy ! what doctor or father ever named 
your reat presence : 2” « Neither did any doctor or fat ler ever say that 
( Acts s body is verily and really in the sacrament.” On the subject 

Jewel's pl wing the sacraments of the gospe ‘| on a par with the rites 
of f Judie, after what has been said, it is not necessary to enter, 
That school of fathers (beginning, I believe, only with St. Augustine), 
who used language which might give a colour to Jewel's sentiment, 
invariably meant to express that the Jewish rites conveyed grace, not 
that the Christian ouly represented it; which places them, in fact, only 
in more decided opposition to Jewel's theology. 

On the next subject treated by your correspondent, his aim rather 
is to shew St. Chrysostom to be Protestant than Jewel Catholic. He 
wishes to prove that, even in the passage quoted by the reviewer, where 
St. Chrysostom says that Christian priests, “ while conversant here on 
earth, are permitted to manage the affairs of heaven, and receive a 
power (e£ovaiay) which God has not conferred on angels or archangels. 
What is done by his priests below is confirmed by God above. God 
has committed all judgment unto the Son, but | see all this is by the 
Son conferred upon his priests.” ‘This “ power” was that of adminis- 


tering baptism and the Lord's Supper; and that, as to any power of 


absolution in addition to these, St. Chrysostom only meant that “if 
a sick person sent forthe clergyman, the clergyman, by his instruction, 
admonition, and intercessory prayer, was of the greatest use to him, 
nay, often instrumental to his soul's salvation.” ‘That the power of ad- 
ministe ring these two sacraments is a very principal part of the priest's 
eLovaia, St. C hrysostom would of course ‘be lieve, from the fact of his 
realizing the unspeakable blessings of which they have been ap pointed 
the che innels. Krom what we have seen of Jewel's s opinions, itis plain 
enough that to his mind it would be a slender prerogative indeed, 

But does your corresponde nt really mean to imply as his opinion, that 
it was not universally held in the church in St. C ary sostom's days— 
that, in addition to this, priests, as such, had a singular power vested 
in them by God of imparting his absolution to their brethren; Or, 


Not to mention, that even in the qualifying expressions in the Apology itself, 
Jewel does not say (with our Catechism) that the sacred elements * areto the faith- 
ful,” but merely that they ‘exhibit’ that which they “symbolize.” This might be 
said as truly (e.g.) of a picture 
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again, is it decorous to impute so strange a bathos to St. Chrysostom 
as must be imputed, if we suppose him, after having descanted in such 
high and awful terms on the unearthly privileges conferred on priests, 
and having instanced the power of administering baptism and the 
eucharist, (which we know him to have considered as mysterious 
beyond words,) to finish his illustration by saying, that they also have 
the opportunity frequently of instructing, administering, and praying 
for the dying, meaning this expression in no other sense than as an 
ordinary Christian might do the same for his brother? Your corres- 
pondent says that St. Chrysostom, “ to explain himself further, quotes 
James, v. 14.” Certainly; and can any unprejudiced person doubt 
that the natural unforced bearing of that passage in Scripture is, that 
the “ elders of the church,”’ as such, have a peculiar power of imparting 
forgiveness of sins ? Consider, too, the very great strength of St. Chrys- 
ostom’s word, eLoveia. How extravagantly bombastical its use, if his 
idea was as your correspondent represents it! 1 cannot then but 
confideutly believe that unprejudiced readers will still acknowledge 
the contrast to be striking indeed between Jewel’s opinions on the 
matter and St. Chrysostom’s, and that the latter’s ob r@ duddonery pedvoy 
kat vouOereiy adda kai rg Oe eby@y PonOeiy shew only that in his mind 
(rightly or not is quite beside the question) the very teaching and ad- 
monition of a priest possessed sacramental and mysterious virtue. As 
to the evyay, it is notorious that all the early forms of absolution were 
precatory, just as they are still in the Breviary ; and that the first intro- 
duction of such a form as that—e.g., in our ‘ Visitation of the Sick,”’ 
was later than the tenth century. 

Your correspondent says that the reviewer's next charge is “ utterly 
contemptible, and demonstrative of the desperation of its author in 
pursuit of materials for his ignoble purpose ;’ but as he “ omits its 
refutation” from want of space, I can only express my own conviction 
to be the reverse—viz., that the charge is very well grounded, and 
tends strongly to the illustration of his general position, that Jewel's 
whole cast of mind was essentially anti-catholic. 

The last point raised also being one of opinion rather than of fact, 
it is not necessary to enter into it. The sentiment that Hildebrand, 
Beckett, and Innocent, were “ of the world,” and Cranmer, Ridley, 
and Latimer, “ not of the world,” is at least paradoxical; nor can I 
refrain, in passing, from expressing a strong desire that men really 
would compare respectively the revolutions of the eleventh and of the 
sixteenth century, by help of that standard. At which period was the 
aggressive party most in favour with the powers of this world? In 
which do we find the more frequent appeal to carnal weapons? In 
which party the more unworldly and mortified lives ? 

I cannot refrain, in conclusion, from remonstrating with your corres- 
pondent “M.” as to the language he has thought fit to adopt. To 
mention no other particulars, he has charged the reviewer in more 
places than one with wilful falsehood. Surely, if we are ever again to 
have peace within our church, it is not by flinging about at each other 
such charges as these that we are likely to obtain it. I am not speak- 
ing as if the reviewer will be likely personally to suffer by such lan- 
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guage ; earnest-minded persons (and it is only such whose accession to 
any religious cause can have any value) will be repelled by it rather than 
attracted ; but for the sake of mutual respect and good feeling, which 
the more serious, of whatever opinions, must surely anxiously desire, 
1 earnestly deprecate the repetition of such expressions. At all events, 
hoping that the cause which, as | well believe, has truth on its side, 
may never be sullied by the use of such weapons, I trust I have in 
this letter succeeded in my attempt carefully to avoid any imitation of 
this feature in your correspondent’s communication. 
I] remain, Sir, your obedient servant, kK. KK. 


PAPAL EXACTIONS IN BRITAIN CONSEQUENT ON PAPAL 
DOMINION. — No. Il. 


“ First fruits and tenths,” ‘‘ Confirmation,” ** Admission,” &e. 
’ 


Sik, — The “First Fruits,”” “ Primitie,” are the profits of every 
spiritual living for one year; the “ Tenths’’ are the tenth part of such 
Kirst Fruits. These payments were claimed by the Pope during a 
century and a half, as “ Pastor Pastorum,” and were of a much later 
date than the Peter-pence. According to Theodosius of Nismes, 
secretary to Gregory XI., A.d. 1375, Boniface LX., a.n. 1370, first 
reserved the T‘irst Iruits of vacant churches and abbeys; and the 
author of the Life of Boniface, Platina, says, “ Primus annatarum 
imposuit usum.”—Polydor Virgil, a.p. 1525, refers the origin of 
First Fruits and Tenths to Pope John XXIL., a.v. 1316, and Wal- 
singham, A.D. 1440, a Benedictine monk, and Regius Professor of 
Divinity and History, in the monastery of St. Albans,* in his “ His- 
toria Brevis,” speaking of Pope John, says, “Summus Pontifex re- 
servavit Camere sue primos fructus beneficiorum omnium in Anglia 
per triennium vacantium ;” and Ranulphus, of Chester, a.v. 1376, 
writes, “Johannes XXII. beneficiorum per mortem seu _ resigna- 
tionem vacantium, sive per translationem, primos fructus, reservavit,” 
Stav., p. 11. Ip process of time these payments were demanded by 
the Pope “ Jure Divino,” by the example of the high priest of the 
Jews, who had the Tenths from the Levites, “‘The Pope,” says 
Fuller, “had his collectors in every diocese, and the Tenths and 
First Fruits of the English clergy were sent annually to Rome, gene- 
rally in specie, to the great impoverishing of the British nation.” 
Matt. Paris, speaking of Gregory IX., a.p. 1235, says that he was 
“de pecunia congreganda ab Anglia, vigil contemplator;” and so 
grievously did these, and other exactions connected with them, im- 
poverish the kingdom, that notwithstanding the pretence of the “ Jus 
Divinum,” the kings of England made no scruple, at times, to forbid 
the payment. ‘Thus Edward III. discharged the Pope's Nuncio from 
collecting the “ lirst Fruits,’ and many prohibitions were granted, as 
appears by the several collections made thereof by Lord Coke, on 





* Vid. Nicholson's ITist. Lib., p. O&, 
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complaint made by the commons in parliament. The recital of the 
statute of Henry LV., 1570, will clearly develope this grievance :— 
“We, being apprised of certain horrible mischiefs, and damnable 
customs, introduced of late in the court of Rome, that no parson, 
abbot, nor other, should have ¢ provision’* of any archbishoprick or 
bishoprick which shall be void, till that he has compounded with the 
Pope’s chamber to pay great and excessive sums of money, as well 
for the same archbishoprick or bishoprick, as for the other lesser ser- 
vices in the same court, and that the same sums, or the greater part 
thereof, be paid beforehand ; which sums pass the double, nay, the 
treble, of that which used to be paid to the said chamber; whereby a 
great part of the treasure of this realm hath been carried to the said 
court of Rome, to the great and lasting impoverishing of the arch- 
bishops, bishops, and others within this realm; We ordain, ’&c. (Col- 
lier, vol. ill. p. 268.) The policy of Rome on these occasions was, 
to restore for a year or more these payments to the English monarchs, 
as free gifts from his holiness for some specific objects. The lirst 
lruits and Tenths reverted to the crown by 26th of Henry VIIL, 
aud now coustitute the Queen Anne’s Bounty Fund.”+ An account 


—-—— — 
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* Sce note * p 172 of last Number of this Magazine. 

* Fuller, 135, p. 227. A note from Fuller on the data, now called the “ King’s 
Books,” of the value of livings, may be interesting :—“ The pope being dead in 
England, the king was found his heir at common law, as to most of the power and 
profit the other had usurped. But now, as the clergy changed their landlord, so 
their rents were new rated, and, I believe, somewhat raised. Commissioners being 
employed in all countics, the bishop of the diocese being always one of them, to value 
their yearly revenue, that so their Tenths and First Fruits may be proportioned ac- 
cordingly. ‘These raters were the chief persons in all the counties, under the degree 
of barons; men of unquestionable extraction, none as yet standing on the ruins 
of abbeys, to raise their mean birth into a small gentility.” In Devonshire the 
following were the commissioners : John Brytnell, Sir W. Courtenay, Sir T. 
Denys, Sir Edward Pomeroy, Sir R. Grenvile, Sir Philip Champernowne, 
Barth. Fortescue, Ardrew Hiilersden, Richard Hall, J. Gilbert, Roger Blewett, 
Henry Prideaux, Hl. Pollard, ‘Thomas Syddenham, Al. Wood, R. Pollard, 
J. Harris, Hug. Yeo, William Symonds, J. Hull, J. Forde, J. Southecote, 
H. Williams, and H. ‘Thomas. These commissioners were empowered by the king 
to send for the scribes and notaries of all bishops and archdeacons to swear the re- 
ceivers and auditors of incumbents, to view their Register Books and Easter Books, 
and all other writings, and to use all other ways to learn the full value of ecelesi- 
astical preferments, with the number and names of the persons enjoying the same. 
They were to divide themselves by three and three, allotting to every number so 
many deaneries, and to inquire the numler and names of all ubbeys, monasteries, 
priories, brotherships, sisterships, fellowships, and houses, religious and conventual, 
as well charter-house as others ; and meeting together, to certify into the exchequer, 
at the time specified in their commissions, the true value of such places and prefer- 
ments. 
ing the county of Kerry, viz., ‘* That the commissioners, tired with their troublesome 
work, never reached that county; and that the clergy enjoy the privilege of taking 
their livings without the payment of First Fruits and Tenths.” Fuller adds what 
mav be interesting to those who hold vicarages in cities and towns, viz., ** That 
\ icarages were valued very bigh, aceording to their present revenue, being enriched 
by personel perquisites. In that age, he was the richest shepherd who had the 


largest flock ; where ‘oblations’ from the living and ‘ obits’ for the dead much ad- 


vaneed their income ; on which account vicarages in cities and towns were rated 
very bigh. These *‘ obventionrs’ sunk with yay ! superstition, and the vicars In vain 
desired a proportionable abatement in the * King’s Books,” which, once drawn up, 
were no more to be ritere i.” 


This sur’ ey occupied many years; and Faller states a curious fact respect- 
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of sums paid by each English bishop on election or translation may 
be seen in Godwin de Prees . or Fuller, b.v. p. 196, Exeter paid 
GOO duecats, 24002, a ducat being 8s. 5d. IT have alluded to other 
exactions connected with the “ First Fruits and Tenths.” These will 
be best explained by the following examples—viz., First, that of 
Walter de Gray, Are hbishop of York, A.p. 1215. The case was this, 
on the death of ‘Geftry Plantagenet, Archbishop of York, a.p. 1215, 
Simon Langton, brother of Stephen, was chosen archbishop “ elee- 
tione capitulari.” The Pope refused to confirm the election, and 
Walter de Gray, Bishop of Worcester, was recommended to the 
Pope, “ut qui ab utero matris v irgo manet usque in praesentem diem,” 
which, as Godwin gravely tells us, was, “ Magnum ea tempestate 
prodigium habitum.” The Pope declaring, “ virginitatem magnam 
esse virtutem,”’ confirmed the election of Walter de Gray; and he, 
Godwin, adds, “rediit in Angliam obligatus in curia Romana de 
decem millibas librarum Esterlingorum :”* and so impoverished was 
Gray by his bargain, “ ut tanquam sordidus et avarus apud historicos 
nostros pessime audiat.” Godwin, p. 677. Another instance of similar 
exactions is that of Wethershed, Archbishop of Canterbury, A.p. 1229, 
who obtained his appointment through a grant from Henry IIL. to 
his holiness, Pope Gregory IX. The facts were these—on the death 
of Stephen Langton, the monks of Canterbury chose one of their own 
body as Langton’s successor, “impetrata a rege licentia.’ The per- 
son elected was Walter de Hempsham, against whom the suffragan 
bishops of Canterbury and the king objected “that his father had 
been whipped for stealing,” “in patibulo suspensus,” and that he him- 
self was a factious and profligate man, “quia sanctimonialem quan- 
dam oppresserat, et ex illa pueros susceperat.” Walter appealed to 
the Pope, and so did the king and the bishops, recommending in 
Walter's stead Richard Wethershed. The Pope, Gregory IX., “took 
time to consider ;” and during the cogitations of himself and his car- 
dinals, the Bishops of Rochester and Coventry, the king’s proctors, 
“timuerunt valde a suo desiderio defrandari unde promiserunt 
Dominee Papee, exparte regis Anglorum, ab universo regno Anglia 
et Hibernize decimationem omnium rerum mobilium.” The effect 
was that the Pope, having appointed me ensuing Ash-Wednesday for 
delivering judgment, spake as follows: « That Walter de He ‘:mpsham, 
having been duly examined by his cardinals and others, ‘cum esset 
requisitus de descensu Domini ad inferos, utram in carne, vel sine 
carne, descenderat male respondit. Item de confectione corporis 
Christi in altari, male respondit. Item, requisitus de Rachel—qualiter 
plorabat filios suos, cum primo esset mortua—male respondit : Item de 
seutentia excommunicatis contra juris ordinem lata—male respondit : 
Item de matrimonio sialiter contrahentium in fidelis decesserit—male 
respondit: Super his omnibus articulis diligenter e xaminé tus, @ Cure 
din ilibus, non solum dicimnus—male re spondiss », sed pessime, ergo, 
electionem, de ipso factam, omnino cessamus.’’—Matt. Paris, p. 355, 


* « Esterlingorum,” vulgo Stirling. The people on the north-east part of Ger. 
many, being famous in that day for the exeeilency and purity of their coin, both gold 


and silver, England was supplied from thence. Henee ** sterling,” or © Stirling,” 


denoted ** 0 ud imenes Vid. Junius and Spelman’s Glossary. 
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Collier tells us respecting this case, vol. ii. p. 464—“ That the Pope 
not only voided the election, but, for a penalty upon the convent, 
reserved the next disposal of the archbishoprick to himself; that the 
English bishops, the king’s proctors, fearing that they should have an 
Italian metropolitan, obtained the king’s letters in support of their 
previous promise of the ‘ Tenths,’ and that the Pope, with this 
security, confirmed the election of Richard Chancelor, of Lincoln, 
the presentee of the English bishops; that the Pope’s Nuncio, 
Stephen, under instructions from the Pope, inquired diligently into the 
utmost value of the property then in the kingdom, and assessed ac- 
cordingly ; that instructions were given that, in case the collectors 
should meet with the least opposition, they were to proceed to the 
censures of excommunication and interdict; and that, because the 
Pope wanted an immediate supply, the prelates were compelled to 
pay the money thus to be collected in advance, with a promise of 
being reimbursed when the tax should be paid in; that the rigour was 
such, that the bishops and clergy were compelled to sell the church 
plate and pawn the church furniture, and raise money at interest from 
Italian merchants, called Caursini.”"* The cases of Radley, Bishop 


* Fuller, b. iii. p. 59. These Caursinest came to England, a.n. 1235, and 
proved the pests of the land, and the bane of the people. Collier says, pp. 475, 
v. 2, “ That most of the prelates were hampered by them, and the king fre- 
quently deep in their debt.” Their interest was ‘‘ one mark every two months 
for the loan of ten, beyond the specified period of payment ;” and Fuller gives 
us the reason why bishops and kings were deeply in their debt, viz., ‘* Because 
the pope was all for ‘ready money ;’ and when any tax by levy, commutation of 
vows, tenths, dispensations, &c., were due to the pope from kings, prelates, con- 
vents, priests, or lay persons, these ‘ Caursines’ instantly furnished them with pre- 
sent coin, as ready money, upon their solemn bonds and obligations.” The form of 
one of these bonds I subjoin :—* A.D. 1235. To all that shall see the present writing, 
know, that we have borrowed and received, at London, for ourselves, profitably, to 
be expended on the affairs of the church, from Francisco and Gregorio, for them and 
their partners, citizens and merchants of Milan, 104 marks of lawful money, stir- 
ling, 13/4 being counted to every mark, which said 104 marks stirling we promise 
to pay back on the feast of St. Peter ad Vincula, being the Ist day of August, at 
the New Temple at London, inthe year of grace 1235 ; and if the said money be not 
thoroughly paid at the time and place aforesaid, we bind ourselves to pay to the afore- 
said merchants, or any one of them, or their acknowledged attorney, for every ten 
marks, forborne two months, one mark of money for recompence ef damages which 
the aforesaid merchants may incur by the non-payment of the money to them. For 
principal, interest, damages, and expenses, we oblige ourselves, our church, and suc- 
cessors, and all our goods, and the goods of our church, moveable and immoveable, 
ecclesiastical and temporal, which we have or shall have, wheresoever they shall be 
found, to the aforesaid merchants and their heirs, and do recognise and acknowledge 
that we possess and hold the same goods from the said merchants, by way of 
courtesy, till the premises be fully satisfied. And we renounce for ourselves and 
successors all help of canon and civil law, all privileges and clerkship, the Epistle of 
St. Adrian, all customs, statutes, lectures, indulgences, obtained by the King of 
England from the see apostolic ; as also we renounce the benefit of all appeals or in- 
hibitions from the king of England, with all other exceptions, real or personal, which 
may be objected against the validity of this instrument, All these things we pro- 
mise faithfully to observe. In witness whereof we have set to the seal of our con- 
vent, dated London, Die Sancto Elphegi, in the year of grace 1235.” “ Sure bind, 
sure find,” says Fuller, by way of note to this document: “ Here are cords enough to 


+ Caurcines—Causini, from Caorsium, or Caorsi, a town of Lombardy ; hence 
“ Lombard” Street. — Matt. Paris derives the name from ** Captentes Ursint.”’ 
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of Winchester, 1243; Poore, Bishop of Durham, 1228 ; Wendover, 
Bishop of Rochester, 1235; and De le Wich, Bishop of Chichester, 
1245; are similar to the examples above adduced. 


ki, C. Harineron, 
St. David's, Exeter. 


THE MAN OF SIN. 


Sir,—A writer in your last number suggests an interpretation of the 
prophecies concerning Antichrist, the leading idea of which he evolves 
in these words ;—“ May not the Man of Sin refer, not to any individual 
adversary of the gospel, but to a particular state and stage of man’s 
nature in the aggregate, to a modification of the character of the race, 
which has accrued from and been practically exhibited by human 


conduct, as the world has been advancing to the consummation of 


Giod’s counsels, and in the gradual developement of things looked for 
in the Christian scheme ?”’ 

To this suggestion L beg to oppose— 

1. The plain testimony of Scripture, which everywhere speaks of 
Antichrist (though only so naming him in St. John’s Ist and 2nd 
epistle) as a person no less decidedly than it does of Him whose truth 
and whose church the evil one is to oppose. 1 will not enter into a 
lengthened proof of this, for establishment whereof so much has been 
done, in our own language, by wiser and more excellent men than 
myself, such as Mr. S. R. Maitland, Dr. Todd, of Dublin, Mr. Dods- 
worth, Mr. Burgh, Mr. Govett (the recent translator of “ Isaiah’), 
and, in a former generation, Dr. Hildrop.* But 1 will ask whether 
any part of Scripture cau more manifestly refer to a person than does 
the L'ifty-second Psalm? Or than, to take another instance, the very 
passage in St. Paul’s Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, the mean- 
ing of which your correspondent’s theory would so dilute? And when 
« Anthropologus” tells us that the promises concerning restored and re- 
deemed manhood have “ received a kind of accomplishment (in the 
way of an earnest and shadow of better things to come) from our 
Lord’s incarnate manifestation,’ does he not make an admission which, 
however unavoidable, fully justifies those who assent to it in pressing 
the doctrine that the power of evil in man is yet to have a fuller 
manifestation than it has had in the world’s history ? 

2. To the theory of your correspondent, | oppose the voice of the 
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hold Sampson himself.” These instruments, be it observed, were illegal, and for- 
bidden by canon and common law. But the pope countenanced privately such ex- 
actions, because his Italians and himself were profited thereby. In proof of this we 
read, Collier, vol. ii. p. 475—"* That Roger, Bishop of London, 1240, excommuni- 
cated the whole body of these merchants on account of their illegal extortions, and 
ordered them to leave London. The Caursines despised the bishop's threats, and 
procured an order from the pope to summon the Bishop of London to Rome, to 
answer for his proceedings against them, whereupon the prosecution was dropped.” 


* Bishop Horsley’s writings are particularly sound in this matter. That eclectic 
writer, Dr. Norton, holds the doctrine of the personal Antichrist. See, to the same 
effect, one of the “ Tracts for the Times,” but its writer dwells unwholesomely on the 
darkness of Scripture. 
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Catholic church, which committed unto us that gracious de ‘posit of 
Sc ripture which from her Almighty Lord it had been her privilege to 
receive for her children’s use. For which of the Fathers believed not 
that Antichrist should be a person ? And from what portion of chris- 
tendom bath it ever been possible to erase this anciently imbibed 
impression ¢ 

3. L would call the attention of “ Anthropologus” to the fact, that the 
undue exaltation of man may be the most prominent characteristic of 
Antichrist’s days, and yet he may be, in the veriest sense, an individual 
man. In fact, Lam disposed to go aloug with him in considering an 
increased confidence in unassisted, uninspired man, the most fearful 
symptom of Antichrist’s approach. He will appear as “the man of 
the earth,” in striking contrast to him who, though “the Lord from 
heaven,” hath yet graciously entitled himself “the Son of Man.” 
For, as it is Satan's design to give to mankind an exaltation which can 
only terminate in “shame and everlasting contempt,” so it is our 
blessed Lord's plan to make us share in his humiliation, that hereafter 
we may each receive “a crown of glory, that fadeth not away.” 

l remain, Sir, yours very truly, 
R. W. Jonson, 


Packwood Parsonage. 


J 


P.S.—I have much more to mention bearing on the doctrine re- 
specting Antichrist, and incompatible with “that leading idea, the 
aygregate impersonation of the man of sin,” but it would ‘ill become 
ime to trespass louger on your columns, and [hope speedily to publish 
an full exposition of my se nies nts on prophec, Vy, Ina pamphlet, to be 
entitled, “ Letter to a Friend upou the Prophecies of Daniel, and 
of the Apoc alyptic Seer; with a particular reference to the times in 
which we live.” 


THE SUCCESSION OF ENGLISH AND IRISH BISHOPS. 


Sir,—I sincerely trust that some of your other correspondents will be 
able to solve the difficulty alluded to by “T..de R.,” relative to “the 
Bishops of Arles and Lyons i in the time of Augustine,” for I cannot. 
In Stevenson’s Edition of Bede oceurs the following note, with respect 
to Gregory's Letter to Etherius, Bishop of Arles :—* An error has here 
crept into the text, for Virgilins was Archbishop of Arles, and the see 
of Lyons was filled by therius. Pagi, A.D. 596, § 5—12, shews that 
the mistake lies in the name of the archbishop, not in the name of the 
diocese over which he presided, — In the Benedictine edition it is ad- 
dressed ‘ Pelagio de Turnis et Sereno de Massilia, episcopis Galliarum 
a partibus, ii. 830." Has it been clearly ascertained that there was 
in the time of Augustine no Bishop of Arles called Etherius? If not, 
why should the alleged statement of Bede as to the fact be doubted 
merely because the then Bis shop of Lyons happened to have the same 
pame? If the immediate pre ‘decessor of V irgilius i in the see of Arles 
was Etherius, and if he consecrated Augustine, the conduct of Gregory 
in recommending the missionary to Virgilius afterwards would be per- 
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Arles “is allowed by nearly aLL to have consecrated Augustine.” 
He was certainly not consee rated by the pope. Is it not therefore very 
strange and unaccountable that the succession of the Kuglish primates 
should be traced up to the apostles through Gregory the Great ?— 
(See Church Magazine, February, 1842. 

It appears equally strange to me that the succession of the Irish 
prelates should be derived through Pope Celestine. ludepe ndently 
of the authorities adduced by your correspondent “ Hiberuicus’’ against 
this hypothesis, I beg to add, that St. Patrick himself, in his writings, 
takes no notice of Ce lestine, but declares that “he was ordained bis shop 

Ireland,” and expressly ascribes his mission thither to a divine 
vision or impulse. ‘Thus, in his Mpistle to Coroticus, he says :—Patri. 
cius peccator, indoctus scilicet, J/ybertone (tr Treland—not [yberioni, 
for Ireland) constitutum episcopum ie esse, fateor. Certissima a 
Dio aceepi id quod sum, Inter barbaros itayue habito, proselytus 
et profuga, ob amorem Det,” So also his disciple and panegyrist 
Kiech — 

“To Erin he proceeded, 
Called by the angel of God. 
Otten he saw in dreams 
That he ought to return thither.” 
ASAPU. 


HERCULES AND ULYSSES. 


Sirn,—In the last paper Ll explained Pot and Mot by Hercules, the 
wandering sungod of the Cushites; and connected the Italian Potitii, 
the hereditary priests of Hercules, with the Boutadee at Athens. 
‘These were the hereditary priests of the god Boutes, who was wor- 
shipped in ne Kwrectheium, together with Neptune and Vulean. 
(Pausan. Attic. i, 26.) Ritter (Vorhalle, p. 398, ff) has extensively 
traced this title, ies the names of persons and places derived from it ; 
among them are Oudseus, King of Sparta; Minerva Boudeia, wor- 
shipped in Thessaly, whom | compare with the Kgyptian goddess 
Bouto ; and Here ules Boudones, who, on Mount Oeta, ascended to his 
native skies from a voluntary funeral pile. 

Dionysius Hal. in his true, as opposed to the mythical history of 
Hercule ‘3, States that the hero, besides earning much glory, and esta- 
blishing a great name in Italy, visited also, for the purpose of 1 
lieving the oppressed, every country within the bounds of the ocean. 
([. 41. 42.) Livy seems rather to have considered as fabulous these 
knight-errant excursions beyond the limits of Italy (iv. v. 34); yet 
we have numerous authorities for the inland expeditions of Hercules, 
He is well known as the favourite patron god of all Cushite harbours, 
but he also presided over their insured commercial highways: Propter 
viam fit sacrificium, quod est proficiscendi gratia, Herculi aut Sanco, 
qui scilicet idem est deus, (Lestus v. propter viam.) One of these 
sacred Herculean roads led out of Italy to the Baltic, for the amber 
trade; another westward into Spain. (See Comparative Philology, 
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p. 245.) According to Tacitus, (Germ. c. ti. » he was worshipped in 
Seaton: ; whilst Carthaginian authors related that, after traversing 
Europe, he died in Spain. (Sallust Jugurth. c. xviii.) ‘Thus far we 
have traced Hercules from Athens into ‘Thessaly, and from Italy over 
the Alps, into the north, and into the far west. Odcta, Pot, Boutes, 
Boudones, belong to the same series of Cushite words. I shall now 
shew that Ulysses is only another form of Hercules, or rather of the 
wandering sungod of the Cushites. 

Theopompus relates that when Ulysses returned to Ithaca and 
learned the ruinous condition of his affairs, he immediately reim- 
barked, sailed to Etruria, settled in Crotona, and died there. He was 
of a drowsy temperament, and consequently sullen and unsociable ; 
yet he won the prize at a flute-match in Etruria.* His name in that 
country was Nanus, which, in the Etruscan language, signifies a 
wanderer. With this account compare the statement in the Phoronis 
of Hellanicus :—Pelasgus, King of the Pelasgi, and Menippe, daughter 
of Peneius, had a son, Phrastor, who was succeeded lineally by 
Amyntor, by Teutamides, by Nanas. In the reign of the last, the 
Pelasgi were driven out by the Hellenes. Nanas conducted his forces 
to Spina, where they left their — seized upon Crotona, and thence 
occupied Etruria. “(Dionys. i i. 28.) I have copied these particulars 
from Muller (trusker, iv. 4, init.), but I differ entirely from his view, 
for I consider Nanas to be the Sol Inferus, Adad, or Pluto, and the 
consort of Nenia, Luna Infera, or Proserpine, which I lately discussed 
under ‘ keronia.” 

Although Ulysses intended to deceive Polyphemus, yet he certainly 
did not violate truth in saying that his name was Outis: Odree toe y’ 
dvom’ tors Odrev Cé pre KeKAHoKover. (Odyss, ix. 366.) In addition to 
Nanas, the ‘Tuscan Ulysses apparently had the title of Outis, which is 
the same word as Boutes, Boudones, &c., the Cushite sungod. In the 
‘Tuscan mythology, Ulysses, like Hercules, traversed the whole of the 
west. ‘Tacitus refers to authors who stated that Ulysses, in the course 
of his wanderings, was carried into the German ocean, landed in Ger- 
many, built Asciburgium on the Rhine, and was worshipped as a god. 
(Germ. c. iii.) Fr. Schlegel refers this tradition to Saxon Odin :— 
‘Wherever the ancients met with any legend concerning a wander- 
ing hero, their Hercules or Ulysses was always at hand; and in the 
history of one or other of them, the foreign tradition was forthwith 
accommodated with a niche . . . . Some legend of a hero wandering out 
of distant lands into Germany must have been repeated to Tacitus ; 
and if the name was that of the elder Odin, it could scarcely fail to 
recall to the ears of the Roman that of the Greek Odysseus, and so to 
impress on his mind a yet stronger belief in the coincidence which he 
had remarked.” (Hist. of Literat. Lect. vi.) We learn from Homer 
that Outis was a title of Ulysses ; and I would suggest that Outis, and 
not | Odysseus, was the name referred to by the Ulixes of Tacitus : 
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° sSialier seems perplexed : at ¢ this feature; but I suspect that the flute victor, 
Nanas, has some connexion with “ newnia, carmen quod in funere laudandi gratia 
cantatur ad tibiam™ Festus. The Coptic nane signifies ‘ good ;” hence, probably 
Neenia, Bona Dea; also an eulogy. 
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Outis, Boutes, Oudeeus, Boudones, certainly bear a striking resemblance 
to the German Odin, Wodan. 

Ulysses was known in Spain also: He not only made the circuit 
of Italy, but traces of him are to be found in the remotest shores of 
Spain, and in many other places.” (Strabo, i. p. 15, Casaub.) Ulysses 
always makes his appearance on the scene of the wanderings of his 
counterpart, Hercules: in short, there is no telling whither Ulysses did 
not penetrate. According to the witty saying of Eratosthenes, “ We 
shall then learn the whole course of his wanderings, when we find out 
the man that made the bag that held the winds for him.” (Strabo, i. 
p. 16.) Strabo has entered on a long discussion concerning the nature 
of the Odyssey. ‘The simplest character of it, and the easiest explana- 
tion of the difficulties, might be given thus :—Homer converted the 
old Cushite sungod into a Greek hero, Ulysses, just as other Greek 
poets appropriated and disguised another sungod, the wandering 
Hercules of the Phenicians. 

“It is somewhat surprising,” says Niebulr, “to find the Roman 
poets calling the Greeks very often Pelasgians; and with this we are 
familiar from the days of our youth, and of the Adneid..... The 
usage of the Greek epic poets, even of the Alexandrian school, no way 
justifies the Roman; yet the latter begins even with Ennius: Cum 
veter occubuit Priamus sub Marte Pelasgo.” (Vol. i. p. 36.) I have 
elsewhere expressed my opinion, and have since seen no reason to 
change it, that the Pelasgians were not of Japhite, but of Hamite 
origin. By the ancients the epithet “ barbarus” is emphatically applied 
to them and to their language ; and the term Barbari | have already 
explained as a specific national Cushite name, the Barbars ; but what- 
ever the Pelasgians were, Ennius certainly had much better means 
than Niebuhr of knowing whether the Greeks at Troy were Pelasgians 
or not. 

Memnon, the Ethiopian, is said to have taken part in the Pelasgian 
or Trojan war; so that if the Tuscans were a colony settled in Italy 
by ‘Tirhakah, King of Cush, it is easy to see how the Romans learned 
the tale of Troy without being taught it by the Greeks, according to 
the common opinion. Muller says that the ‘Tuscan Ulysses was 
copied from the Greek ; but Pot, Boutes, Outis, both the Greek and 
the Italian, came all from Ethiopia. Many heroic names were in 
common use among the Tuscans, but they have come down to us so 
disguised in their classical dress that they can with difficulty be re- 
cognised, Thus the Tuscan Menle has been corrupted into Mevédaog, 
Manlius, Manilius: the Tuscan Hatre into 'Arpeve, Haterius, Hatri- 
anus: the Tuscan Achle, Acile, into "AyiAdeus, "AyAcve (Iliad. init.), 

Acilius, Icilius: the ‘Tuscan Ercne into Ergenna, and the Greek 
Erginas, &e. The Tuscan Halesus is called Agamemnonius by 
Virgil, and Atrides by Ovid. Muller allows that Halesus is quite 
foreign to the Greek mythology, yet, as a matter of course with him, 
the Tuseans borrowed the legend from the Greeks of Argos (iv. 4, 3) : 
Agamemnon, and the Greece ised Persian name Achemenc 8, are equally 
distorted from some old Cushite word, Ach-mne. Compare Memnon 
(Me-menu), Mamers (Ma-mre), &c. The Roman Cassius Sabaco, 
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who was e xpelled the senate A.u.c. 638, had the same name as the 
Kthiopian King Sabaco and the Persad Sabaces; and many other 
relies of the olden time of the Cushite Tirhakah are still forthcoming 


in Italy. W. B. WINNING, 
Bedford. 





COLONEL MITCHUELL’S ARGUMENT FOR THE ABOLISHMENT 
OF PROMOTION BY PURCHASE, 


Sir,—Your reply to my letter upon this subject, for which T beg to 
offer you my best thanks, induces me to suspect that my motives for 
addressing myself to you and your contemporaries are not thoroughly 
understood by you. Permit me to restate them—if, that is to say, my 
sketchy epistle ‘has not convineed you that my sentiments upon this 
subject are of such a nature that words cannot depict them. 

Colonel Mitchell's first letter (in the “‘Times’’—that which pre- 
viously appeared in the “ United Service Gazette”’ I have never seen) 


contains the following avowal :— 


“We often hear it said that the merit of the present system of promotion is 
a military question, and one, therefore, on which military men alone are 
capable of deciding. Lut this is an error which it is of essential consequence 
to dispel. The question is, in fact, totally unconnected with military science, 
duty, or professional details; it has nothing to do with the arming, training, 
fighting, or manwuvring of the troops, and reduces itself to the following very 
simple inquiry:—Is wealth a proof of valor, talent, promptness, energy, 
generosity, and high feeling; of the qualities which we most esteem in the 
profession of arms? If wealth is no proot of these qualities, where then is 
the principle* which Christian and civilized men ever dared to acknowledye as the 
guide of their conduct, which can justify nations or governments in delegating the 
stern and iron power of military command to officers whose merits are solely esti- 
mated by their pecuniary means? ‘This is a question on which the bench of 
bishops are as well able to decide as a board of general officers; and much 
better. ... Any man of ordinary judgment is fully capable of deciding on 
the point here at issue—of deciding how far gold can be the criterion of 
military merit; and as the honour and interests of the country, the lives and 
well-being of thousands, depend upon the just solution of this question, it is 
necessarily one to which every honest patriot is bound to give immediate and 
earnest attention.” 


It was this confession of principles, this plain intimation of faith in 
the judgment of the church, which induced me to believe that if 
Colonel Mitchell's views touching the abolition of purchase were 
really, as they seemed to me, inconsistent with his principles as a 
churehman, nothing was so well calculated to render this apparent 
to himself as an exhibition, in the pages of the three leading high 
church periodicals, of that portion of catholic teaching with which they 
do not harmonize. 

But although your somewhat impatient, and perhaps somewhat 
evasive answer, was pot what | had expected, there is one consoling 
circumstance about it—it does not forbid a reply ; it throws me my 
argument back again, and gives me an opportunity of pending it 
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anew. This, however, I shall not de, without first taking into con- 
sideration what you have said. You grant, in the words of the 
37th Article, that it is lawful for a Christian man to bear arms and 
serve in the wars, when required to do so by the civil magistrate, 
Then, I apprehend, you would grant, that since the civil magistrate 
decrees that there must be a standing army, it is lawful for a Christian 
man to serve in that army. Thus, firstly, I dispose of your objection 
that it can hardly be called reconcilable with a holy desire for peace 
on earth, and good will towards man, to evince a readiness to enter 
the army. Next, I desire to shew that the means of expressing this 
readiness, by “employing interest and paying money,” are equally 
lawful to a Christian man. In order to do this, it will be necessary 
first to analyze the phrase “ employing interest.’"”. The employment 
of interest means the using of whatever means you have of making 
known to the king, or person in power, your qualification for the post 
desired. Thus it may be said, that when a man shews his college 
testimonials, in order to procure a nomination to a curacy, he employs 
interest; and this interest is not of a less unlawful nature than that 
which a man employs when, through the recommendation of his 
father, or his friend, persons approved of as men of integrity by the 
person in power, he convinces the latter of his fitness to receive a 
commission ; they are both, in one word, in a theological point of 
view, equally lawful. 2ndly, Let me shew what money means, as it 
is here used. It represents an offering—a sacrifice. It further passes 
as a positive and visible sign of the degree in society of the candidate. 

There would, I apprehend, be no sin in offering for the gift of ordi- 
nation a sum of money, if it were fully felt by the offerer, and under- 
stood by the church, that the offering represented solely the devotional 
spirit of the candidate. Indeed, as our Lord himself declared that, in 
order to prove ¢ entire devotion to his cause, a man ought to sell all that 
he had and give to the poor, it is clear that what ¥ say is true; and 
that his only reason for directing that the money should not, on this 
occasion, be offered to the church, was the conviction that such a prac- 
tice would very soon degenerate into an abuse. Had he known that 
it could not lead to abuses, it is clear, from other parts of the Scrip- 
tures, that he would not have objected to it. Hence, the money 
offered for a commission in the army being a definite charge, to which 
every candidate is equally subject, it follows that it can never affect 
the judgment of the sovereign, or person in power, nor be supposed by 
the candidate to do so; it is, therefore, both ways, perfectly lawful, in 
a Christian point of view, as lawfully paid and imposed as any other 
tax. 

Thus, I think, I have fairly got over the objection to the purchase 
system, expressed in the following words :—“ Regarding it as a theo- 
logical question, the Editor’s views are in favour of the abolition of 
purchase ; for although fully convinced that it is lawful for a Christian 
man to bear arms and serve in the wars, when required to do so by 
the civil magistrate, he does not see very clearly how employing inte- 
rest, and paying money for leave to engage in such service is recon- 
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cilable with a holy desire for peace on earth and good will toward 
men,” 

I shall now go on to observe that the desire to enter the army 
would be greater than it is at present if purchase were done away 
with; and to point out, therefore, that the thing to be decided is not, 
whether or not it is a sin to become a member of the army during 
peace, but whether a man’s interest is to consist in the approval, by 
the person in power, of his father, or friends, (those, therefore, who 
know him best,) as judges of his qualification, and with that, his 
ability to give, by positive evidence, a proof of his degree in society ; 
or whether it is to consist solely in the possession of college testi- 
monials. | 

Now, before this question can be answered, another must be pro- 
posed—viz., Is the division of society into classes a state of things 
which is contemplated with approbation in the Scriptures ? There can 
be no doubt to any person who has read with attention the Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus that itis. The words, “If thou wilt be perfect, 
sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor,” clearly shew, that if men 
were universally pure and subdued enough to be able to live in peace, 
with a community of property, it would gratify their Maker ; but these 
words are not, in the smallest degree, condemnatory of the existing 
form of society in any country, they being addressed to individuals, 
and not to masses. The gospel, indeed, is always addressed to indi- 
viduals, and never to masses, excepting through individuals—i.e., sup- 
posing the mass to consist of like-minded individuals. If it were not, 
it would either be powerless or require for its maintenance the con- 
stant presence on earth of an omnipotent sovereign. The proof, for 
instance, that the words, “If thou wouldst be perfect,” &c., are ad- 
dressed to individuals—i.e., persons having ‘ears to hear,” or the 
power to understand them, is, that there are many persons who could 
not obey them without infringing other commandments—e.g., a young 
man, under age, could not give away his whole property—could not 
so much as give a penny to a poor man, if forbidden by his parent to 
do so, without infringing the command that we are to be obedient to 
parents, and to be subject one to the other, &c. 

These words, therefore, do not discover the slightest grounds for the 
supposition that those passages of the Epistles, which are usually taken 
to prove that the division of society into classes is a state of things 
lawful in a Christian point of view, are misinterpreted. 

This question it was necessary to settle, because the interest depend- 
ing on college testimonials being that which arises under a republican 
form of government, that depending on caste* being essentially the 
growth of a feudal government, we can only prefer the former on the 
plea that the form of government under which the latter arises is unserip- 
tural. Colonel Mitchell, however, who is a conservative, will not, I 





* By this word I mean what may be concluded respecting a man’s tastes, dispo- 
sition, education, and prejudices, from the circumstance of his having been intro- 
duced to the notice of his sovereign by a man of high rank—the member of a family 
long attached to the crown, by gratitude and interest, or what not, and of his being able 
to pay a certain sum of money. 
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apprehend, be satisfied with mere assertion as to this matter; I there- 
fore proceed to prove that a college recommendation, such as that, for 
instance, which men get at Woolwich, is not so consistent with the 
teaching of English law as a family or private recommendation. The 
inonarch of these realms is, as everybody knows, in the eye of the law, 
the possessor of every inch of ground in the country. Hence, those 
who possess the largest estates must be supposed to enjoy most of his 
confidence, and, generally speaking, even in the midst of occasional 
fits of suspicion and jealousy, they undoubtedly do so. In the eye of 
the law, therefore, these trusty servants must be reputed a much 
higher authority to the monarch in a question concerning the trust- 
worthiness of a candidate for a responsible commission, than the heads 
of even a royal college; for these latter are rather the employés of the 
nation than the bosom friends of the monarch. All this, of course, 
under the supposition that the college exists as yet only in idea, I 
speak as one belonging to the unaltered state of things, and I resist the 
proposition to erect a college which shall relieve the king entirely of 
the responsibility attending the appointment of officers, because it sup- 
poses a weakness in the sovereign which, as long as he or she is sove- 
reign, I will never admit exists. If the college were already in exist- 
ence, I should not be at liberty to say a word against it. But 1 will 
now say that I do not think the monarch could consent to the esta- 
blishment of such a machine without sinning to God—without con- 
fessing to a want of faith in his promise of support to those whom he 

has made mighty ; and that no subject can strive as Colonel Mitchell 
is striving, to seduce his sovereign into such an admission of mistrust, 
without committing a much greater sin. This is the conclusion which 
I draw from the preceding arguments, and which, expressed in other 
words, is, that, looking upon the monarch as the representative of 
Jehovah on earth, I esteem it desirable that he should retain the 
right of appointing his own officers, and by no means be insulted by a 
suggestion like that contained in Colonel Mitchell’s correspondence. 

These expressions are not to be taken as indicative on the part of the 
writer of any feeling of indignation towards his opponent, or of any 

doubt as to the sincerity of the patriotic and philanthropical sentiments 

which break out in every line of his letters. They are uttered solely 

in the supposition that, if Colonel Mitchell had considered a little 

longer the teaching of his own principles, he would never have been 

seduced by the thoughts through which he now endeavours to insinuate 

his conclusions into a condemnation of a system which is perfectly in 

harmony with the former. 

Kor your own convenience, should you feel disposed to favour me 
with a second judgment, or that of any reader of this letter, who, 
kindly purposing to inform Colonel Mitchell and myself, through the 
pages of your Magazine, whether I have succeeded in proving the 
church on my side, and desiring, on that account, a sight of Colonel 
Mitchell’s letters, permit me to place in your hands a copy of as many 
of the latter as, to my knowledge, have appeared in “ The Times,” 
I also transmit the second article of “The Times” on the same sub- 
ject, (the first I never read,) together with two letters respectively 
2M 
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signed “ Centurion,” and “ An Old Officer of much Service.” Should 
I succeed in finding them, I will presently send you two other letters, 
one taking very much the same view of the subject as that herein 
advocated. The “ John Bull,” and other papers which have discussed 
this very perplexing subject, 1 have not seen. 

it will be observed by the reader of Colonel Mitchell’s brilliant and 
elaborate letters that he has all along been the dupe of two erroneous 
suppositions— 1, That officers not appointed in consideration of college 
or regimental testimonials are appointed by chance, in consideration 
solely of their money. 2. That the nature of “an officer and a gentle- 
man” isineorraptible—is not human nature. | have the honour to be, 
Sir, your obliged and obedient servant, . V ELEs.* 


ILLEGAL MARRIAGES. 


Sir,—I shall be very much obliged to you, or to any of your cor- 
respondents, if you will give me your opinion upon the important sub- 
ject to which the following note refers. The i inquiry was made of me 
by a most respectable parishioner, and I do not know how to answer 
it. I had thought, and always have acted upon such an impression, 
that it was very wrong in any clergyman to celebrate marriages in 
such a manner, (for it is obvious that most serious evils, and much 
family trouble and distress, must occasionally result from the practice ;) 
but this opinion does not seem to be universally held by the clergy in 
the diocese where | reside. Marriages are habitually (1 believe I 
may almost say daily) celebrated in one of the churches in the city or 
suburbs of —, in which neither of the parties have ever been 
resident in that parish. The practice in this church is so notorious, 
that it is quite a nuisance to the neighbourhood for many miles round. 
Servants from families in the country contrive to get over to this 
parish for one morning: and after a while their employers are sur- 
prised by discovering that, though they have not been absent at any 
other time, they were yet married on this morning, This has hap- 
pe ‘ned in my own family; and a neighbouring clergy man, who has 
just now accidentally called upon me, informs me that he was once 
very much annoyed and distressed by the same occurrence in his own 
family, and that “he has heard many complaints amongst his acquaint- 
ance upon the same point. Both in his case and in mine, and in those 
others to which he alluded, the parties were married by the same 
clergyman, or in the same chereh. That such occurrences will take 
place occasionally i in the more late parishes of the metropolis and 














* [As ‘* Veles” has discovered impatience in the answer to his pamphlet, he fears 
he will suppose contempt to be implied in what the Editor is compelled to say, that, 
should any reply to the present letter appear in this publication, it will not be from 
his pen. He really wishes he could retract his opinion, but everybody must see that 
he cannot enter upon a controversy in his own pages, on a subject with which he has 
declared himself totally unacquainted, even were it one in which the majority of his 
readers might take an interest. | 
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large cities, notwithstanding the vigilance of the officiating clergyman, 
we are well aware ; but here such marriages are of very frequent oc- 
currence, and the parish where this mischievous practice prevails is 
not so large or populous but that the clergyman might easily ascertain, 
in every instance, whether the parties ready are resident or not, if he 
chose, or should think it his duty to do so. That such facilities for 
clandestine or imprudent and improper marriages should make parents, 
especially in the middle classes of society, very anxious, certainly is 
nut to be wondered at; and that the practice I have alluded to is in 
strong opposition to the spirit of the laws of the land, and the intentions 
of our church, cannot be doubted, but I am not able to answer my 
parishioner’s inquiry as to the degality of such marriages, and there- 
fore I solicit information through your publication. The note runs 
thus :— 

“Dear Str,—I should esteem it a great favour if you would be kind 
enough to inform me whether any parties residing in one parish can, whether 
by licence or banns, be legally married in another parish, being absent from 
their own homes only one day? I hope you will excuse my troubling you 
upon this subject, but the now constant occurrence of these secret marriages 
in our neighbourhood makes me, and many other parents and mistresses, 


anxious to know what the state of the law upon this point really is. 
* Yours, &c., A.D.M.” 


Ll remain, &c., CLERicUS.* 


ON PRAYING FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES BEFORE HIS 
BAPTISM. 


Sir,—If you think that the following question may without impro- 
priety appear in the pages of the British Magazine, it is one on which 
I should much wish to have the opinion of some of your correspon- 
dents. I trust it will not be objected that there can be no use now in 
putting it, because the difficulty at which I may have stumbled is 
removed, since my only reason for not bringing it forward before was 
that my motive in so doing might not by any possibility be miscon- 
ceived, but appear to be, as it simply is, a desire to be enabled to form 
a correct opinion on a matter of some importance. What authority, 
then, canonical or civil, is there for requiring the church to pray for 
the Prince of Wales, as the Prince of Wales, before his baptism, before, 


* The Editor has no doubt of the validity of such marriages. If the following 
extract from the ‘* Morning Post” is authentic, it will perhaps answer the other 
question :— 


“The Bishop of Durham has recently issued cireulars to his clergy, complaint 
having been made to him from many quarters of the diocese as to the irregular 
manner in which marriages have been celebrated in large towns and parishes. 
Parties go from the place where they actually reside to a parish where they do not 
reside, and are married without any inquiry being made about the place of their 
abode. His lordship has therefore cautioned the clergy of populous places to be more 
circumspect, and has also desired them, in smaller parishes, to inform him if sueh 
practice continue as the penalty for this violation of the 62nd canon is immediate 
suspension for three years. ‘There can be little doubt but the clergy will see the 
necessity of compelling their parish clerks to be more on their guard, and make proper 
inquiries before they hand any banns for publication.” 
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that is, he was a member of the church, or, in any the loosest sense 
“a Christian man ?” 

It seems to me that the injunction of St. Paul (1 ‘Tim. i. 1, 2, &e.) 
cannot apply to this case. The apostle requires prayers to be made 
“for kings and for all that are in authority;’’ which includes, no 
doubt, Christian persons in authority, and also non Christian—i.e., 
heathen. But the Prince of Wales is not (as far as 1 am aware) “ in 
authority,” nor could he, unless the popular theory of the constitution 
be strangely erroneous, before his baptism be put in authority. 

I may have proposed the question clumsily or obscurely, but my 
meaning is, 1 hope, apparent; and I have also, I trust, guarded against 
any suspicion of disloyalty or disaffection—the very notion of which, 
in a clergyman, is, I would hope, too absurd to require a denial. 

I may state that [have asked the question of two or three clergy- 
wen, who have been much struck with it, but have professed them- 
selves as much unable as I am to give any satisfactory answer to it; 
and it is as much at their desire as by my own wishes, that 1 now seek 
to bring it before your readers. 


I am, Sir, your faithful servant, J.R.W. 


CHANCELS AND MISERERES. 


My pear Sir,—From the manner in which Mr. Coddington (in his 
letter of last month) passes from the chancel to the misereres, and from 
these to the monastic system, it is not quite clear whether he thinks 
the chancel, or only the seats in it, inseparable from “a choir of 
monks.’’ Yet, as I suppose the religious orders, even in their greatest 
prosperity, did not possess an establishment in every parish where the 
church had a chancel, the same reasons which led to the building of 
those chancels may protect the Cambridge Camden Society from 
“the imputation of a spirit of servile and undiscerning imitation in 
considering a well-defined chancel to be desirable.”’” It would seem 
that this portion of the church was originally set apart to shew that 
the clergy, by whom it was occupied, were by their office brought 
nearer to God, and to procure a more reverential regard to the holy 
mysteries which were here celebrated. A passage from the liturgy of 
S. Basil (quoted by Suicer in voc. Bnua) speaks of the priest saying 
the prayer pvorinwe év rp Phpati; a Later writer says that the holy of 
holies signifies the chancel, into which the priests and their attendants 
alone enter; and, according to Suicer, it was held in such honour that 
the clergy, not the monks, derived from it one of their distinguishing 
titles,  rakic rov Byyarog. And when a portion of the service was 
attended by heathens and unbaptized persons, I suppose that it was 
entirely according to the mind of the primitive church that the altar 
should be hidden from view until this part of the congregation had 
withdrawn ; hangings or veils were therefore, as we know, of early 
use, and perhaps it was when the congregation came to consist 
entirely of baptized persons that the veil was sueceeded by the sereen 
of open wood-work. Nor have outward circumstances so little 
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weight, though it be the order of the day to speak of the ancient re- 
serve with compassion or contempt, as to oil it unlikely that the 
sacrament of the holy eucharist would be regarded and received with 
more devotional feeling if, as the rubric speaks, “ the chancels did 
remain as they have done in times past,” instead of the holy tables 
being surrounded by pews of all heights and sizes, and the chancels 
being treated with no more respect than any other part of the church. 
And this may account for such inquiries and injunctions as, “ Whether 
your churches and chancels be well adorned and conveniently kept— 
and if the partition between the chancel and the church be kept ?”— 
(Abp. Parker). “That the chancels, be not incroached upon by 
building of seats; and if any be so built, the same to be removed and 
taken away ;”’ (Bp. Wren) and the like. But if the rector, be he lay 
or clerical, and his household are by custom or otherwise entitled to 
occupy the chancel, I freely confess that I would gladly see misereres 
provided for them instead of the pews which now “incroach upon” 
almost every chancel; nor do | think that any one of the bishops 
would or need fear that his authority was in danger of being disre- 
garded even by a rector who should introduce a double row of them 
into his church. In case of a confirmation or visitation being held 
in the church, what could be more suitable for the assembled clergy ? 

I hope the Camden Society is now exculpated from the imputation 
of designing the revival of monasticism in any other form than that in 
which it now exists in our colleges ; even though some of its members 
should think that Mr. Coddington has not sufficiently distinguished 
between the system and its abuse, or should deem that an establish- 
ment of ecclesiastics, completely under the direction of the bishop, 
would enable him to provide for the management of a vacant parish 
in a more satisfactory manner than by leaving it to a churchwarden’s 
discretion, and would give an absent incumbent a better resource than 
he finds in a neighbouring clergyman, who, perhaps, cannot meet 
with any substitute during some weeks of the absence of the proper 
pastor. 

But be this as it may, we are most of us, I believe, fully sensible 
that our part is not to make improvements in, or additions to, what is 
sanctioned by the authoritative voice of the church, but to promote, 
as far as we can, the observance of those regulations which have been 
made and are too much neglected; and that if the church shall ever 
become in practice what it is in theory, it will then be (not for us, 
but) for our ecclesiastical superiors to decide whether any alteration 
in its system is desirable. Yours faithfully, 

F, W. Cottison, 

St. John’s College. 


ANDERSON’S ANCIENT MODELS. 


Sir,—I am anxious to draw the attention of your readers to a passage 
in a work recently published by Charles Anderson, Ksq., called 
“« Antient Models,” and an admirable little book it is; the passage I 
allude to is this (under the head Font, p. 124.in my copy.) * This,” 
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(i.e., the having an aperture in the font to convey the water away 
after it has been used,) “ this would prevent the offensive custom of 
common basins for the element, or the MERE SHOW of sprinkling witu- 
OUT THE WATER, which SOMETIMES TAKES PLACE.” 

Surely, Sir, there is something more than startling in such an asser- 
tion, and if Mr. Anderson has been rightly informed upon the matter, 
some very marked notice should be taken of such iniquity. I would, 
indeed, fain hope that he is in error, and that there is, in fact, no 
minister in our church, however much he may despise forms and 
ceremonies, who would take so much upon him as to cast our Lord’s 
own words behind him, as well as the authority of the church, which 
has pronounced the “ matter” with which the person is baptized to be 
*“ essential” to the sacrament of baptism. At all events, it is a duty 
which Mr. Anderson owes to the church to substantiate his charge, 
aud | think he is too good a churchman to refuse. 1 know not 
whether this matter has been noticed before. 

l am, Sir, your obedient servant, G. H. L. 


ON THE MIXED CUP IN THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


Rev. Sin,—I am sorry that your correspondent “ 1.” wrote his letter 
before he had given this subject the consideration which it deserves, 
for 1 do not see how he could expect “the result of a hurried con- 
sideration’ to satisfy any one. Neither do I suppose that he will ex- 
pect me to answer seriously what he wrote after a “hurried con- 
sideration” only. Still there are some parts of his letter to which I 
would draw his attention, that, if he should write again, he may 
enlarge upon them. 

In page 47, line 22, speaking of the ancient liturgies, (to the canon 
alone of which I referred,) “ L.” says, « By the bye, a very poor 
authority for such a fact.” Now, as | have been taught to consider 
that the canon of the liturgies may be traced to the times of those who 
sueceeded the apostles, if not to the times of the apostles themselves, 1 


have always read them as an account of the doctrine and practice of 


the apostles, and their immediate successors; and I shall be much 
obliged if “ L.” will enlarge on this point, and shew on what ground, 
and how far, he denies the authority of the ancient liturgies. 

In page 48, line 22 to 29, “ L.” says, “ We know nothing of the 
necessity of water till Cyprian, more than two hundred years after 
the institution ; and the absurd reason which he gives for it is in itself 
an argument that it had no heavenly origin. Cyprian’s view of the 
necessity of water was generally embraced by the church, although it 
was not contented with his re ason ; and many others were offered ; 
which variety further confirms the position that water was not taught 
as an essential either by our Lord or his apostles.” In this passage 
“L.” allows that Cyprian, and the church ge nerally in his time, con- 
sidered the use of water to be necessary; but he supposes that the 
variety of the reasons given for the mixture proves that water was not 
taught as an essential by the apostles. Now I, on the contrary, con- 
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sider the general consent a proof of the divine appointment of the 
mixed cup, and the variety of reasons only an example of man’s con- 
stant desire to be wise above what has been revealed. As to the ad- 
surdity of Cyprian’s reason for the mixture, I think « L.” should have 
added proof to this assertion, as Cyprian is not generally considered of 
weak intellect. 1 will now give another writer’s opinion of Cyprian’s 
reason, and I hope “ L.” will say more on this point in his next letter: — 


“That the primitive Christians understood the words fruit of the vine to 
signify not pure wine, but a mixture of wine and water, is evident not only 
from their constant practice in always so mixing the eucharistic cup from the 
apostles’ days, as is testified by Justin Martyr, the earliest writer who has 
given us any account of this matter since the evangelists, and who wrote 
within fifty years of the apostolic age, but also from the express testimony of 
St. Cyprian, who lived about one hundred years after Justin; who, writing 
against the Aquarii, those who put only water into the communion cup, 
speaks thus : ‘Our Lord, on the day of his passion, taking the cup, blessed it, 
and gave it to his disciples, saying, Drink ye all of this; for this is my blood 
of the New Testament, which shall be shed for many for ‘the remission of sins. 
I say unto you, I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until that 
day ‘I shall drink new wine with you in my father’s kingdom.’ Now if St. 
Cyprian, and the church in his time, had understood the words fruit of the 
vine to signify pure wine, and not a mixture, he must have thus argued from 
them, that the Aquarii certainly transgressed our Saviour’s institution because 
they offered water only in the eucharist; whereas there is not the least men- 
tion of water in the institution, or of anything contained in the cup but wine 
only. But he, contrary to our modern notions of this phraseology, infers a 
mixture from the words, saying, ‘ Here we find that the cup which our Lord 
offered was mixed, and that it was wine which he called his blood.’ But 
where or how do we find this to have been a mixed cup in any words cited by 
this father, but in those words fruit of the vine? for there are no other words 
in the text which inform us what was in the cup. And yet he says expressly, 
that from hence we learn the cup was mixed. A sure evidence that by those 
words the ancients did not understand pure wine, but a mixture: for if they 
had understood pure wine by the words fruit of the vine, and not a mixture, 
Cyprian must have exposed himself to the laughter and scorn of all his con- 
temporaries, to pretend to find a mixture so clearly expressed in words that 
implied no such thing, if we would hearken to some of our modern inter- 
preters, who pretend to understand the language of the ancients better than 
the ancients themselves.” 


The modern explanation, that water was mixed with the wine on 
account of its great strength, sounds very well; but it is only a suppo- 
sition on the part of those who put it forth ; and it is to my mind of no 
force Ww hatever, as I gather from the expre ssion of Justin, mor Hpiov 
ieuroc Kal Kpapuaroc, (a cup of water and of mixture,) that it was usual 
for the priest to add water to the cup when wine already diluted with 
water had been put into it. 

Should « L.” write again, he will perhaps be kind enough to notice 
that part of my argument which is grounded on the rubrics and his- 
tory of our own ¢ hure h, as this concerns the members of the church of 
Engl land very nearly, and, added to the proof from antiquity, makes 
the point of duty clear. R. K, 
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WORKHOUSE CHAPLAINS. 


Sir,—A letter appeared in your number for February without a sig- 
nature on the above title. In reply to the writer's question, “ By 
what law or authority clergymen of the established church presume 
to officiate in those modern structures called ‘ central workhouses,’ with- 
out the nomination or permission of the incumbent of the parish ?” 
I beg to say that by the Poor Law Amendment Act, sec. 26, an 
union workhouse is for the common use of all the parishes in union ; 
that as far as the incumbent of the parish in which it is locally situate 
is concerned, such workhouse is virtually no more in his parish than 
it is in any other parish of the union, his parish having only a pro- 
portionate interest in it. It was so provided by the legislature that an 
union workhouse should not throw an additional burden upon the 
parish in which it was erected. And for the spiritual wants of the 
inmates, a chaplain must be appointed by the guardians, and licensed 
by the bishop. Ifa chaplain, so licensed, should “ refuse to baptize a 
dying infant,” as in the instance alleged by your correspondent, he is 


undoubtedly guilty of a neglect of duty, and amenable to the board of 


guardians and to the bishop. I am yours, &c. 


A. B. M. 


ON WORKHOUSE CHAPLAINS, 


Sirk,—I am glad the subject of workhouse chaplains has been noticed 
in the pages of your Magazine. It is connected with the larger sub- 
ject of chaplaincies to all our public institutions, and appears to me to 
require closer attention than has hitherto been paid to the nature and 
efficiency of such engagements. Chaplains in workhouses, prisons, 
hospitals, penitentiaries, asylums, &c., all belong to the same category ; 
while, from their number and importance, and from the present circum- 
stances of the country in which they exist, and which give them their 
importance, they form a subdivision of the clergy deserving the 
sympathy and respect of their brethren, and eminently requiring their 
co-operation and aid in the ill-defined and rather anomalous position 
in which they are placed. 

Allow me one word on the tone and expression of the letter in your 
last Number, in which this subject has been introduced to the notice 
of your readers. ‘There are many things in it I regret. The writer 
(who appears even without the nominis wmbra under which your 
correspondents generally find it convenient to write) exhibits a super- 
cilious spirit towards the whole class of his brother clergymen whom 
his letter regards. He may probably, as your foot-note, taken in con- 
nexion with the tone and expression of his letter, leads me to con- 
clude, have occasion of complaint—just or unjust, I have no means of 
conjecturing—with some chaplain, in some central workhouse. His 
grievance may have grown out of the imperfect system adopted in 
such cases, and afford a complete justification of his zeal in placing this 
subject before your readers. But why, when his whole communication 
is made to regard indiscriminately, not the character, but the office of 
these chaplains, should they be charged, though, after being elected by a 
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board of guardians, they are licensed by the bishop, as presuming to 
officiate, and coully intruding themselves on the fold of which another is 
solemnly charged with the government? Why speak of the arrange- 
ments as impious by which the inmates of a workhouse are placed 
under their special care? Does this clergyman remember that he 
describes the bishop as a party to these arrangements, and thus charges 
impiety upon him in the exercise of his episcopal authority and dis- 
cretion? And why describe the chaplains of our workhouses as hire- 
lings? Is not the parish priest as much a hireling as they are? I 
know the distinction between the shepherd and the hireling, and there- 
fore it is that I regard the use of this term as most unwarrantable and 
unjust. Many workhouse chaplains have duties to perform as laborious 
as those of many a parish priest. Many of them are more laborious and 
devoted than some parish priests. And many of them, we hope, are 
in wholesome training to fill, at some future period, the cures of such 
priests, with honour to themselves and benefit to the church. 1 
venture these remarks because, in the first place, the contempt of one 
class of clergymen for any other class is itself the most contemptible. 
Such a feeling breaks unity and co-operation. It is injurious to indi- 
viduals, and limits the usefulness of the church. And it introduces 
into the bosom of our brotherhood some of the worst evils of the 
world’s society, of which the morgue, pride, and rivalry of classes, 
threaten the most disastrous consequences, But, chiefly, Sir, why I 
dwell on this point, is, because I think that the chaplains of public 
institutions form a body of clergymen whose importance in the present 
day must be admitted, corroborated, and systematically provided for, 
before present evils can be remedied, and a required good obtained. 
Workhouses have always been such asylums for the poor as re- 
quired a distinct clerical superintendence ; but since the enactment of 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, various urgent considerations press 
upon our notice. ‘The consequence of making relief more systematic 
than formerly, and of giving it a benevolent, preventive, and cor- 
rective efficiency, has made it a subject of the greatest possible con- 
cern to the public mind. Its engrossing importance with the legis- 
lature, with the poor, with the labouring ranks, with politicians of 
every class, and with all who contemplate in any form the improve- 
ment of our social system, defines an occasion for the activity of our 
church which cannot be neglected without equal loss and guilt. 
The poor are brought before us as an important class in society—it 
may almost be said, as a great estate in the realm. They have rights ; 
they have claims greater than those rights; they must be provided 
for; they will be provided for; and others—the whole country— 
demand an adequate and kind provision for their necessities. In 
such circumstances, it is impossible to neglect the particulars of their 
Christian condition, and the relation of these to the deliverance of our 
country from ignorance, vice, and sedition, by means of our church. 
We are glad, therefore, that in many quarters the claims of the Chris- 
tian poor have been loudly and strongly asserted. The whole religious 
profession of the kingdom has become more tenderly alive to this sub- 
ject than ever. And if it were possible for our church to fail of its 
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duty, the poor would pass into other keeping; and, as during the last 
century, large masses of the labouring class left unprovided for by our 
church, became the materials of modern dissent, so the immense 
pauperism of the land, of which perhaps we do not yet see the worst, 
would be occupied by another agency, reproving us for the avoidance 
of a duty peculiarly our own. Circumstances around, however, not 
only shew us our duty, its nature, and magnitude, but afford many ad- 
vantages for exertion. We have such, not only in the constitution and 
standing of the church, but especially in the manner in which our 
proper agency has been recognised by the executive of the state, by 
parliament, and by the country at large. The appointment of chap- 
lains, and the restriction of these to our clergy, notwithstanding some 
opposition in parliament, have formally, legally, and in the most 
authoritative manner, put the poor into the hands of the church. The 
order of chaplains, therefore, is recognised by the state, and in their 
official concurrence has been recognised by the bishops of our church ; 
so as, in the circumstances out of which all this has arisen, to place 
them in a position of solemn importance, both to the country and the 
chureh itself. To speak of them, therefore, as an irregular body of the 
clergy, and as intruding into their office to the disparagement of the 
parochial ministry, is to betray deplorable ignorance of some of the 
most important movements recently made in the connexion of church 
and state—made with regard to one most important division of the 
community, in circumstances of the gravest import to the civil order 
and religious prosperity of the country. 

The importance of the order of chaplains is to be considered, not 
only in relation to the civil condition of pauperism in the country, and 
to their appointments both by the state and the church to its reli- 
gious superintendence, but chiefly in relation to the magnitude and 
import of the moral necessities placed by these means under their 
care. And here let me call particular attention to one leading remark 
which must materially influence all our views of the case. The poor 
—i.e., the pauperised, and the /abouring classes, are unhappily blended 
together. Ina healthy state of society this would not be the case. 
In the present derangement, however, of an overwrought system, the 
men who labour at one period are paupers at another; and in the 
changes constantly transpiring in every workhouse, a constant inter- 
change is spreading between the two classes. This fact is of great 


significance to the political inquirer, while it renders the office of 


chaplains in our workhouses of the greatest importance to the lower 
classes generally. ‘They are thus brought into contact with the igno- 
rance and vice which so widely prevail as the source of many social 
dangers at the present moment. Socialism and chartism, and the 
discontent and resentment lying at the foundation of these evils, are 


all |rought under the intluence of chaplains at a crisis in the lives of 


individuals when they are most inflamed, and whence they frequently 
spread over the surface of society far and wide. The common prac- 


tice of restricting, both as a matter of rule and opinion, the duties of 


chaplains to the sick wards and the chapel, is a most mistaken and 
inischievous course, A general moral superintendence over all the 
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inmates of the establishment to which they belong, and frequent in- 
tercourse with the able-bodied paupers, entering into their peculiarities 
of character and opinion, will be necessary to the efficiency of their 
office, and at the same time tend to render it of great importance to 
the best interests of the community. In the first instance, some of the 
parochial clergy may, as your correspondent suggests, undertake the 
duties of chaplain ; but according to the latter view of the case, this 
would be generally unadvisable, and often impracticable. And I hope 
I shall not be thought uncandid if I say, that such suggestions seem 
to partake more of a jealous regard to the parochial authority of in- 
dividuals, than of a comprehensive concern for the spread of that 
religion of which our church is constituted the divine and varied 
agent. 

I have already spoken of the ill-defined and rather anomalous posi- 
tion in which chaplains are placed; and my design, when | com- 
menced this letter, was to suggest some points of regulation which 
might alleviate the embarrassments of their case. The chief difh- 
culties, I contemplate, regard the manner in which their daties 
should be defined, and provision made for their due authority and 
influence. 

The difficulty your correspondent seems to feel, most strongly meets 
us in limine—viz., the extent to which the inmates of a workhouse 
should be detached from the privileges of the parish church. That 
this, to a great extent, should be the case appears to me absolutely 
necessary. ‘They should be (though not necessarily without excep- 
tions) regular attendants on the ministry of their chaplain. This is 
necessary to give him his proper place among them. He is to them 
in place of the parish priest. And only in this way can he make the 
services of the church, with accompanying explanations and addresses, 
efficient to unity of impression among the people of his charge. Bap- 
tisms, except in cases of sickness, and churchings, may be performed 
in the parish church; but that some regular administration of the 
communion be made by the chaplain himself seems desirable on many 
accounts. It will be sure to add to his moral influence, and will help 
to give to the system of our services appointed for the poor people, 
that measure of coinpleteness, impressiveness, and solemnity, with 
which it should always be studiously invested. Besides, in a work- 
house, there will always be many infirm persons, who can seldom go 
out of the establishment without suffering or inconvenience, but to 
whom such an administration of the communion as we recommend 
would be a privilege and a blessing. ‘The necessary arrangements 
for these services should include the concurrence of the parochial 
ministry, and, indeed, cannot be dispensed with in the case of bap- 
tisms and churchings. ‘There ought never to be any difficulty on this 
point. 

Still the office of chaplain ought to be clearly defined in general 


independence of the parish minister, But to prevent the abuse of 


this, ecclesiastical subordination and superintendence should be pro- 
vided. 1 think it, therefore, indispensable in the first instance, that 
the chaplain should be licensed by the bishop, whether on the nomi- 
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nation of the parish incumbent or not might be left at the time to 
episcopal discretion. But the clergymen when licensed should not be 
left at the mercy of the board of guardians, among whom caprice, or 
party feeling, may accidentally prevail. His ejection from his office 
should rest with the bishop—i.e., any resolution of a board for this 
purpose should not take effect till approved by the diocesan. Many 
advantages also might follow, if his licence described generally his 
sacred duties, thus giving him the highest sanction in preaching, and 
administering the sacraments within the workhouse, and making it 
obligatory upon him to do so, This would prevent such occurrences 
as those of which your correspondent has given one instance. On 
the other hand, ifa chaplain misbehave himself in his office, and, with 
the aid of a party among the guardians, be able to persevere in an 
objectionable course—if he be fairly impeachable as a delinquent, 
either in his conduct in the workhouse or in taking advantage of his 
situation otherwise in the parish, in which case the parish incumbent 
might find it necessary to oppose him, the bishop should be em- 
powered to inquire, suspend, or deprive, according to the exigence of 
the case. 

The authority and influence, however, with which it is desirable to 
invest the chaplains of workhouses cannot wholly be made a matter 
of detail. Acecustomed to visit all the wards, and to hold intercourse 
with all the inmates, he must know more of the working of any 
system of inanagement adopted than almost any other person. As a 
man of education, pure principle, and zeal, (all of which are to be 
presumed on from the fact of his appointment, ) his observations should 
be considered valuable; and such suggestions of alterations and im- 
provements as he may be prepared to make should be sought, and 
entertained with respect, especially in the different treatment of dif- 
ferent characters, as of delinquents, his opinion from time to time 
should be considered as precisely that information by which the 
governors of the institution should be guided. Recommendations of 
individuats for kind indulgence—observations on the education, read- 
ing habits, and intellectual wants of the inmates generally, with a 
view to the suitable and healthy supply of such wants—and above all 
observations on the instruction and moral training of the young, should 
be expected, and he be made to feel that the most unreserved com- 
munications on these subjects would receive all due attention from the 
proper authorities. ‘Thus an influence belonging to his education and 
station would be developed, of the same importance to the workhouse 
as is the general influence of the parish clergyman in society. I do 
not know that it is necessary to speak of raising the character of chap- 
lains, but it is plain these observations proceed on the assumption that 
there will always be a careful selection of competent persons. Make 
the situation what a clergyman and gentleman may fill with respecta- 
bility, such as will not place him at a disadvantage in the church and 
in society, and competent persons will seldom be wanting. 

It was, I believe, an object with Mr, Colquhoun, member for Kil- 
marnock in the late parliament, to provide, by certain clauses in 
such acts of parliament as bore upon the subject, for the exercise of a 
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higher influence by chaplains than has generally been allowed. He 
failed, I believe, in one of his motions on this subject. But other 
members will be found, I hope, in the present parliament to adopt 
his views, and carry them into effect. Much would be done if in 
the first instance legal measures were taken to give to chaplains in 
workhouses a proper ecclesiastical independence of boards of guar- 
dians, at the same time creating and defining their subordination to 
their ecclesiastical superiors, who would thus become the link be- 
tween the indigent poor and the church. And if the Poor Law 
Commissioners would co-operate on this point, and especially would 
make a regard to the influence of chaplains a part of their recom- 
mendations to boards constituted under their authority, the whole sub- 
ject would in a short time open before us in a manner which would 
both shew its importance and regulate its adjustment. 

There are several other points belonging to this subject I should 
like to suggest to your readers, but I have already trespassed as far as 
I dare venture on your indulgence. I shall be happy if it arrest the 
attention of some of your more able correspondents, so as to be placed 
by them in that train of discussion from which some practical good 
may result. Omicron, 


ON THE DUTY OF ATTENDING THE DAILY CHURCH SERVICES. 


Sir,—Since “A Presbyter of the Church of England,” whose letter 
has been inserted in your number for this month, is not satisfied with 
my former reply to his objections, 1 trouble you with a few remarks, 

It is not to be disputed that there are in many parishes considerable 
hindrances to the establishment of daily public services; but “ where 
there is a will, there is a way ;” a truth which has been happily ex- 
emplified by many of our clergy, in promoting other good objects, if 
not this. And though it frequently is the case that a considerable 
proportion of the inhabitants of a parish live too far from the church 
to attend regularly, it does not often happen that there are not such 
a number situated within a moderate distance from the church, who 
might be persuaded to come, as that the clergyman would think it 
worth while to perform service for them, if he were convinced that it 
would be for their spiritual benefit. Part of what your correspondent 
says by way of answer to my question, “ Why should not the prac- 
tice of daily public prayer be as generally followed as that of family 
prayer 2” was anticipated in my letter inserted last May. 

In saying that, according to the opinion of the fathers, a Christian 
family was called a church upon the sole ground of its being an as- 
semblage of believers, 1 used this word (after the example of our 
version of the New Testament in several places) to represent the 
Greek moroi, or the Latin fideles. Though the persons to whom the 
primitive church applied these titles doubtless observed the apostolic 
precept of praying always, in proportion as they were worthy of their 
designation, | hardly need say that the practice of family prayer was 
not the chief (if any) part of their essential qualifications 
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I did not mean to say that our authorized version is not right in 
inserting the words “ one another” after “ exhorting’ in Heb. x. 25. 
| acknowledge that we may argue from words that are not in the 
original, when we believe that they express the true meaning of the 
inspired writer. But granting that the apostle is here recommending 
mutual exhortations, does this afford any special sanction for family 
worship as it is performed among us? For the exhortations delivered 
on such occasions are no more mutual than those which proceed from 
our parochial pulpits. 

Though I believe that the beauty of public prayer would be much 
more conspicuous if the existing abuses in the fitting up of our 
churches were removed, I would not have the restoration of daily 
services deferred till that is accomplished; for the hindrances to 
devotion which those abuses produce are not absolutely insuperable, 
and we may be sure that the prayers which ascend to Heaven in spite 
of these drawbacks will be not the less acceptable on that account. 
We must make due use of what opportunities we have, or it will be 
vain to look for more being given us. 

As to your correspondent’s remarks on the passages in Acts xii. and 
our Lord’s words in Matt. xviii. 19, 20, I was going to have replied 
to them, but on second thoughts I have resolved to follow the example 
set by Mr. Maitland in his treatment of Mr. Cattley, and invite my 
opponent to retract what he has said. I think this forbearance due 
to his office, though he is anonymous. Yours respectfully, 

GRATIDIUS, 


FONS MARTY ROLOGY. 


My vEAR Sik,—As Mr. Cattley does not think it right to alter or 
qualify any of the statements contained in his letter published in the 
British Magazine for January, 1 beg leave to offer the following re- 
marks on some of them. 

(1.) Mr. Cattley says, “ How singular that this” [the 1576] 
“should be the only edition to which Mr, Maitland should have 
access now, when there were times in which most of the early editions 
of John Foxe were on his desk !’—and on the word “ times” in 
this sentence he puts a note, “ See his former letters on the same sub- 
ject in the British Magazine.”’ 

Of course the insinuation is that I have told a lie ; and that in fact 
I had, or might easily have obtained, access to books which I had 
been in the habit of using, but that it suited my purpose to pretend 
that I could not refer to them. 

Now, in the first place, | did not say what Mr. Cattley pretends ; 
but only, “1 have not at present access to the editions of 1563 and 
1570, and therefore cannot say anything about them; but that of 
1576 is on my desk.”’ What strange infatuation can lead Mr. Cattley 
to say such things as he does? Is he not aware that if I had had 
access to the editions of 1563 and 1570 L might have shewn that he 
was guilty of the same falsehood with regard to each of them, as | did 
shew with respect to the edition of 15767 
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Again, it may suit Mr. Cattley’s purpose to represent (in spite of 
my repeated assertions) that the errors pointed out in my letters were 
the fruit of great research and laborious collation ; but if he wishes to 
maintain any character for veracity, let him produce from those letters 
any (1 will not say proof, but any) pretext, or colour, for saying that 
I had ever seen any one page printed in the lifetime of John Fox, 
except the first volume of the fourth English edition of 1583. To 
this hour I am not aware of having seen the second volume; but I 
luckily met with this odd first volume just after Mr. Cattley had 
begun his publication, the only copy which I possessed before being 
of the more recent edition of 1596. 

(2.) So long as it was believed that the edition of 1576 would 
countenance Mr. Cattley’s statements, it was a “ standard” edition— 
one of “ the five editions which the illustrious martyrologist himself 
revised.” Now that it is found to contradict them, it is such a “ very 
abbreviated and curtailed edition’’ that there is “ stupidity and dis- 
honesty” in comparing the new edition with it. 

(3.) Mr. Cattley says, “ ‘The editor of that abbreviated edition 
(who appears to be R. Daye) has wisely omitted, as 7 have done, one 
of two accounts of the same story.” With this difference, however, 
that he inserted one version, and Mr. Cattley the other; and even 
Mr. Cattley himself will not venture to deny that R. Daye’s version 
is the most correct of the two. It will, however, be seen, that 
R. Daye (or whoever was the editor) “ omitted” nothing; but gave 
the only version which had then appeared. 

(4.) Mr. Cattley goes on to say—*“ Yes, I have absolutely omitted 
one of two accounts, and Mr. Maitland is displeased! Had I inserted 
them both, Mr. Maitland would have charged me, as he does my 
friend, Mr. Townsend, with ‘ childish parade.’” It is obvious that I 
neither said, nor insinuated, that Mr. Cattley was to blame for omit- 
ting one of the two accounts; and, tiresome as it is to notice such 
petty misrepresentations, it is quite necessary to do so, for those who 
observe (as well as those who use) the baser arts of controversy know 
how easy it is by such means to mislead a reader, and misrepresent 
the whole of a question. 

(5.) The principal matter, however, which requires notice in Mr. 
Cattley’s letter is what he says respecting these two versions of the 
story of John Browne, of Ashford. 

In his attack on “ W. B.,” contained in the first volume of the new 
edition, p. 490, Mr. Cattley told him that he might find the version 
which he has given in the new edition “in all the rive editions which 
the illustrious martyrologist himself revised.” 

I called on Mr. Cattley to specify the pages of those Five editions 
where his version of the story was to be found. 

He answers: ‘J said before, that in the rour standard editions of 
the Acts and Monuments from 1570 to 1596, the story of John 
Brown may be found as I have given it.” True; he did say so 
before—that is, in a note in the fifth volume of the Martyrology, pub- 
lished about three years ago; but he knows that we are talking of 
what he has said just now in the first volume—after that interval, 


Vou. XXI.—Mareh, 1842. 2 N 
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after all the collation of all the editions of which he boasts; now, 
when he comes forward to bring a charge of wilful and deliberate 
lying, he says Five—but if he is afraid to allude even to that, and 
falls back on his former incidental statement of Four, let us see the 
pages. 

He says, “I subjoin the references. Edition 1570, p. 927; edi- 
tion 1596, p. 736; edition 1583, p. 804." He acknowledges that 
his version is not in the edition of 1576; and so the Four dwindle to 
THRER. 

I believe the first of these references to be entirely fallacious ; and 
that the THREE must be reduced to Two—that the “ edition 1570, 
p. 927,” contains nothing but matter wholly foreign*—that that edi- 
tion nowhere contains the story as Mr. Cattley has given it—that in a 
distant part of the volume (p. 1480) it does contain that version of 
the story which Mr. Cattley has not given. 

l am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, S. R. Maircanp, 


gr 


NELSON'S FESTIVALS AND FASTS, 


Sirn,—Can any of your readers inform me _ how it happens that, in 
the recent edition of “ Nelson’s Festivals and Fasts,” put forth by the 
“Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,” an alteration has been 
made in the heading of the prayer, or collect, which stands No. I. in 
the chapter for Christmas-day, and No. IL. in that for St. Stephen’s- 
day? In all former editions that 1 have seen, this collect is (in ac- 
cordance with the plain meaning of its words) styled, a prayer “ for 
Renovation,’ ’"—but in this “ new edition,” of 1841, the title is changed 
to a prayer “ for Regeneration !" 

There are several misprints in the volume, but this, I fear, is some- 
thing more than a misprint ; for in the “ Table of Prayers, &c,”’ at the 
end, where reference is made to this collect, it is again styled, “ a prayer 
for Regeneration.” ‘Time was, when the name of this Society on the 
cover of a book might be considered a sufficient guarantee for the 
orthodoxy of its contents; but it seems that now, it behoves church- 
men to be cautious how they recommend or circulate, without previous 
examination, the publications of a Society which, either through care- 
lessness or designedly, could permit such a substitution of terms as 
that I have mentioned, involving, as it does, their sanction of so im- 
portant a doctrinal error as the denial of baptismal regeneration. 

Trusting these few remarks may draw to this matter the attention 
of some one more capable of treating it as it deserves, 


lam, &e, J. E. W. 


—_ —— —- ——— oe a 





* Any one who takes the fourth volume of the new edition may see what that 


page does contain by reading from ‘‘ Tours in France,” in the bottom line of 


p. 172, down to “ utterly denied confes-,” about the middle (line 22) of p. 175. 1 
am indebted for what information 1 have respecting the edition of 1570 to the Rey. 
F. W. Collison, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, who kindly examined the 
copy belonging to the University library. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DAILLEE—DE USU PATRUM. 


Sir,—As you had in your pages, a short time back, a controversy 
about the merits of Mr. Daillée’s work, De usu Patrum, it might be as 
well to notice the following fact. 

Mr. D. has several times quoted a passage from St. Ignatius :—* If 
any man fast on a Saturday, he is a murderer of Christ.” & ree 
kupiaxyy i) oaBPBarov vnorever trHv Evds aaBPBarov rod Tacya, ovro¢ 
xpioroxrdvog éoriv.—Kp. ad Philippenses, § 13. The following is a 
note of Grotius on St. Matthew, xxvii. 5 :—“ Qui eam epistolem cum 
judicio leget, facile deprehendet dictionem et yapaxrijpa rov Adyov 
floridiorem quam est Ignatii. Nimirum Scripserat ad Philipp. Ignatius 
ut Polycarpus meminit; sed cum ea Epistola non extat, alia sup- 
posita est. Quare nec Theodoretus, nec Hieronymus, nec Ruffinus eam 
agnoscunt,”” 

It is hard to suppose that Daillée was not aware that the epistle was 
spurious, B.M.C. 

St. John's College, Cumbridge. 


——— + 


CONVERTS TO ROMANISM —MR. WACKERBARTH. 


Sin,—At the present moment of excitement, when every event is 
swelled into undue importance, and the secession of some members 
of our church, and their perversion to Romanism, is looked upon as 
a ground for alarm in the minds of churchmen, instead of calling forth 
our compassion for those who have thus been led astray, to their own 
great danger and damage, the following remarks may perhaps appear 
to you likely to be of some service to the cause of truth, They are 
intended as a contribution towards a more accurate estimate than is 
perhaps always made of one of these perversions. I allude to the 
case of Mr. Wackerbarth. I wish to abstain from every thing like 
personality ; I should wish to do so in every instance in which Chris- 
tian duty called upon me to enter into controversy ; and in this case 
the private feelings arising from a friendly though not very frequent 
intercourse during some years would especially dispose me to treat the 
man whom I oppose with all the gentleness which the stern duty of 
opposing error would admit. But having taken the trouble to compare 
some of his statements in his two last published works, (The Tuba 
Concordia, 1841, and the Egyptian Bondage, 1842,) with his 
opinions as delivered in a work published only two years ago,* the 
result is so striking that it deserves at least a passing consideration. 
It is somewhat strange that men who have so solemnly (and in some 
instances so recently) taken upon themselves the ministry of our pure 
and apostolic church, should be so ready to publish to the world that 
in the maturity of manhood they had deliberately embraced, and for 
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* The Revival of Monasteries, and their Bearing upon Society, considered with 
Reference to the Present Condition of the Anglican Church. By the Rev. F. D. 
Wackerbarth, A.B., of Queens’ College, Cambridge, and Curate of Peldon, Essex, 
Colchester, 1839, 
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years had taught, what they now believe to be rank heresies and gross 
errors. If they conceive it to be due to the cause of truth, be it so; 
but surely they must imagine that they are not pursuing a course 
very likely to establish their own reputation for solid judgment.* 
But if, in addition to the fact of thus acknowledging their former de- 
berate choice of what they now repudiate as falee | and hateful, their 
opinions in each case are proclaimed, with extreme violence of denun- 
ciation, against those who differ from them, we must perceive at 
once that they take up extreme opinions on slight grounds, and that 
no sober-minded person will be likely to attach much w eight to their 


views. 


With these preliminary remarks, I proceed to make a few citations 


from Mr. Wackerbarth’s writings. 
Mr. WaAcKERBARTH IN 1839. 


“The blundering intrusions and 
meddling usurpations of the sovereign 
pontiffs, who were, perpetually, for 
money, exempting abbeys from the 
jurisdiction of their lawful bishops, and 
thus enabling the monks to ingulf the 
stipend, which ought to have been 
paid to the vicars and _ perpetual 
curates, were, in a great measure, the 
causes which led to the disagreement 
between the seculars and regulars of 
former times. But in our church 
{[Mr. Wackerbarth here speaks as a 
clergyman of the church of England], 
where no appeals to the holy see are 
allowed, such mischievous intermed- 
dling on his holiness’ part could not 
possibly take place."—From ‘ The 
Revival of Monastic Institutions,” &c. 
pp. 25, 26. 


ES 


Mr. WACKERBARTH IN 1842. 


“1 feel persuaded there is but one 
way to put an end to this miserable 
state of corruption and secular bond- 
age, and that way is to repent speedily, 
and return to the obedience of faith ; 
to replace the church of England 
under the dominion of Crrist’s ap- 
pointed Universal Vicar, that the 
weight of his sacred authority may 
counterbalance the hopeless corrup- 
tion of the state.” —Egyptian Bondage, 
p. 9. 

‘In the eleventh century, however, 
the church produced a Saint, who was 
destined to give a mighty check to 
this tide of corruption, [nomination 
to abbacies and bishoprics by the tem- 
poral barons and lords, &c.] in the 
person of St. Gregory the Seventh 

. . The next century saw a 
happier state of things, and, in short, 
the successors of St. Gregory were 
fast progressing with the holy cause 
of ecclesiastical freedom.” — Ibid. 
pp. 13, 14. 

“The state influence must be abo- 
lished entirely. That huge idol, the 
regal supremacy, must be utterly de- 
stroyed, and the faithful once more 
rallied round the holy see—Gon’s ap- 
pointed centre of unity.”—lI bid. p. 17. 


As I am not about to argue the various points brought forward by 
Mr. Wackerbarth, I will only observe, en passant, that if the appoint- 
ment to bishopricks by the crown is one of the great and crying eviis 
of our church, it seems Mr. Wackerbarth’s acquaintance “with the 





° Mr. Sibthorp’s plausible pamphlet is written in a spirit very far from that of 
bitterness or reproach. Its sophistries have been well examined, and ably exposed 
by Mr. Palmer, Dr. Biber, and Mr. Dodsworth, 
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state of the Romish church must be rather limited, if he rushed into 
that communion to escape this desecrating abomination. 

If Mr. Wackerbarth would look into the Report from the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, on the Regulation of Roman- 
catholic subjects in Foreign States, he would find that in Austria, the 
appointments to bishoprics are made by the Kmperor ; in Tuscany, by 
the Grand Duke; in Naples, by the King; in Sardinia, by the King; 
in France, by the King; (in 1801, Pope Pius VII. allowed the nomi- 
nation to the Chief Consul, by the concordat then signed between him 
and ge ;) in Spain, by the King; and in Switzerland, in the 
Romish Cantons, by the Government.* Would it not be desirable 
that Dr. Wiseman should inform him a little more accurately on the 
subject of nomination to bishoprics ¢ Unwary persons who read his 
painphlet might imagine that in Roman-catholic countries the bishops 
were all appointed by the holy see, which he is pleased to call « God's 
appointed centre of unity.” Ifin this respect our bondage is Egyptian, 
what shall we say of the bondage of these countries, either openly 
allowed or secretly connived at by the pope himself? 

But not to dwell further on this point, which is too clear to need 
further illustration, if it is called an abuse peculiar to the church of 
England, let us see how, in 1839, Mr. Wackerbarth characterizes the 
body of doctrine which, in 1841 and 1842, he embraces heartily, 
and calls upon all his fellow Christians to embrace as essential to 
salvation. 

Mr. WACKERBARTH IN 1839. 


“| fear that in making this long extract on the subject of Stonyhurst, the 
reader will have begun to suppose that 1 am advocating the ‘ revival of 
Jesuitism,’ with all its abominations and knaveries. I beg leave to disclaim 
any such object. My view in presenting it to the reader is to lay before him a 
fact. Stonyhurst is a most important and powerful organ in the hands of 
the Jesuits, and is, in fact, a missionary station, established in our land by 
the holy see, and one which has risen in little more than forty years from a 
petty boarding-school to a collegiate institution, having under its control all 
the places of Romish education in the country. Now I conceive that the 
schools attached to Monastic Institutions might be made as effective for good, 
and as powerful organs for the advancement of the catholic faith, as Stony- 
hurst is for the dissemination of the Tridentine perfidy. 1 am far from wish- 
ing them to have a system adopted in them similar to that of the Jesuits at 
Stonyhurst. The system which buys the attachment of the pupils to their 
teachers at the price of a slaughter of their holier affections, and the ruin of 
their understandings, is fit only for fiends and heretics.”—Revival of Monas- 
teries, pp. 33, 4. 


This extract needs no comment, except the brief remark that these 
strong expressions of * Tridentine perfidy,’ and ‘ abominations and 
knaveries” of Jesuitism which appear to be “ fit only for fiends and 
heretics,’ must rather weaken our confidence in the judgment of Mr. 
Wackerbarth, and lead us to consider that, in the course of a few 
months, he ar find his present opinions of our church as rash and 


* Ina pamphiet called “‘ Look at Home,” by Mr. Golightly. I remember seeing 


Statements much to the same elflect ; but not having it at hand, | am unable to refer 
to it, 
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unfounded as he must now believe these violent invectives to have 


been. 


Perhaps you will allow me space to add one more extract. 


Mr, WAcCKERBARTH IN 1839. 
Cathedral Towns. 


“Every one who is not at all ac- 
quainted with our cathedral towns | 
must have observed the beneficial | 
effect produced upon the morals and 
temper of all classes among the in- | 
habitants by the residence of the 
cathedral chapter ; and why should it, | 
then, be too much to hope, that bodies 
of a something similar kind might, in 
all other situations, produce a similar 
effect ?”—Revival of Monasteries,p.21. 

“The chapter of Chichester has 
opened a college for theological stu- 
dents in connexion with their cathe- | 
dral. May their glorious example be 
widely followed.’’-—Ibid. p. 35, note. 


N.B. Mr. Wackerbarth might here 
have mentioned the University of | 
Durham, founded out of the liberality | 
of a bishop and chapter within the 
last ten years. 


Mr. WACKERBARTH IN 1842. 
| Cathedral Towns. 


| “One dignitary, or none, in resi- 
dence at a time, is always considered 
sufficient at an English cathedral; and 
'a class of ministers, called minor 
| canons, has been invented, to perform 
how duties of the church, while the 
dignitaries are with their children in 
| bed, or at Brighton or Paris—or any 
| where but where they ought to be.” 
| Egyptian Bondage, p. 22, note. 
| “ Hence arose magnificent hospitals 
_and bounteous foundations of mercy, 
forming stations for the relief of 
poverty, and copious receptacles for 
| every kind of human misery, in every 
| part of the country, goodly libraries, 
and numberless colleges and schools 
for the gratuitous education of youth. 
| Where do we find any such institu- 
it tions coming from the babby-slaver- 
_ing bishops and dignitaries of the pre- 
sent day? for Laud and Sheldon, the 
only instances of extensive protestant 
munificence, were both celibates.”— 
Ibid. p- 21. 


Surely it is not too much to say that when such contradictory 
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statements are put forth with so much vehemence and such bitter 
reflections on those who do not agree with the author in the mood in 
which he happens to be, we may lament his weakness or his blind- 
ness, and pray that it may please the Almighty Disposer of all hearts 
to bring him to a better frame of mind ; but certainly we cannot con- 
template such a secession as a matter worthy of any serious con- 
sideration, as involving a loss to the church. To these seceders them- 
selves their perversion is fraught with most important consequences, 
as involving the most awful responsibility ; but with regard to our own 
church, it would be idle to waste much time or thought over the 
caprices of individual vacillation or weakness. 


Before I conclude, however, I must remark that the coarseness of 


Mr. Wackerbarth’s language in regard to the marriage of the clergy* 
does very little credit to his work. Indeed, his exclusive reference to 
one passage of St. Paul, (1 Cor, vii. 32,) coupled with such violent 
invective against a married clergy, would almost tempt us to believe 
that he has forgotten the existence of another passage, with which his 
abuse is entirely at variance, (1 Tim. ii, 2, 12.) Till his declaration 


—_——-- o — —— -_—~ — - 


* He calls the marriage of the clergy legalized “ concubinage,” Egyptian Bondage, 
p. 20; but the most offensive passage is in p. 24, which is too coarse to quote here. 
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about “ the whole church of Christ for fifteen whole centuries,” (p. 18, 
Kzyptian Bondage, ) is more explicit, it is needless to attempt to deal 
with it. Does he mean to assert that the whole church for fifteen 
centuries required celibacy in the clergy? Ifhe does . . . . we may 
safely leave the assertion in the hands of the first novice in ecclesias- 
tical ‘history who is inclined to handle it. 

1 remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Henry Joun Ross. 
Houghton Conquest. 


eee ~ 


ARCHBISHOP SANDYS’ SERMONS 


Sir,—Will you allow me the opportunity of pointing out what appears 
to be an inconsistency in the conduct of Archbishop Sandys, as de- 
scribed in the volume of his Sermons recently published by the Parker 
soc lety . 

In page 26 of the Biographical Notice, the following passage oceurs :— 

‘“‘In the same year (1584) we find him actively exerting himself in parlia- 
ment on the presentation of a petition of sixteen articles by the Commons to 
the Lords, reflecting on the present government of the church, and on the 
bishops. Some of these articles he deemed reasonable; but to others he 
strongly objected. He promised that non-residence should be checked, and 
candidates for the ministry diligently examined ; but wholly disallowed the de - 


mands, that at every ordination there should be six ministers to lay hands on those 
ordained. 2 e 8 


If you will now turn to page 434, under the head of “ Miscellaneous 
. . . Dd ? 
Pieces” you will find 


‘‘OrpeERS FOR THE Bisuops aNnD CLERGY 


“ (Sandys, Bishop of Wigorn, drew up orders] to be observed by the bishops 
and other ecclesiastical persons by their consents and subscriptions in this pre- 


sent synod, 
. * A + * * o + 


“Item, that no bishop shall admit any into the ministry who hath not good 
testimony of his conversation ; who is not learned—fit to teach the people ; 
and who hath not presently some appointed place, cure, and living, to serve. 
And that he do not admit the same without the consent of six learned muusters ; 
who shall all lay their hands upon his head at his admission.” 

Perhaps Mr. Ayre, or some one of your numerous correspondents, 
can give a satisfactory explanation of these two passages, both of 
which appear to rest upon the authority of "a ye. 

Yours, obediently, . Rinanp Bevrorp. 


oo 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sir,—Among the best sy mptoms of improvement in our theological 
literature must be numbered the increasing value and scarcity of old 
books ; a scarcity which, from the complaints of the foreign booksellers, 
does not seem to be confined to this country. Throughout the Christian 
world men are turning to study the science of religion—*juvat 
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ipsos accedere fontes atque haurire;” and may we not hope that the 
draught will prove, in many instances, the water of life. 

Reprints of the best old books, whether treating of ecclesiastical his- 
tory and antiquities, or elucidating the obscurer portions of revelation, 
are, as @ patural consequence, purchased and read with avidity. The 
bulky folios of Collier, Donne, Strype, Fuller, Bingham, Bull, and Foxe, 
have assumed the shape of cloth gilt and lettered octavos, and the 
editors of the Library of Anglo-catholic Theology, and the Parker 
Society, each peeiakiog all that the other would w ish in the bottom of 
the sea, promise to bring English divinity once more within the reach 
of students. With the exception, however, of Bull, (and perhaps 
Collier, which I have not examined,) not one of the authors above 
mentioned has been edited in such a way as to leave nothing to be 
desired ; two are sent forth very exceptionably, and one (as the readers 
of your Magazine must be well aware) in the most disgraceful way 
imaginable. 

A reprint has just fallen into my hands which interests me much. 
It is entitled, « £ ight Le ters concerning the Blesscd Trinity, by John 
Wallis, D. D., formerly Savilian Professor at the University of Oxford. 
Idited by T. Flintog. Of their importance at the time when they first 
appeared, 1690, it is easy to form an estimate. When Newton and 
Whiston, his successor at Cambridge, wavered in their orthodoxy, and 
Sherlock, on the other hand, had defended the doctrine of the Trinity 
in terms which might be charged with savouring of polytheism, the 
Letters of the Saviliau Professor at Oxford, containing one of the most 
masterly elucidations of the subject which have appeared before or 
since, must have had a beneficial influence ; and if, as Donne says, 
*“ Ttisa lovely and a religious thing to find out (vestigia ‘Trinitatis) 
impressions of the T rinity in as many things as we can,’ W allis was 
not misermployed. ‘The third letter should be most care ‘fully read by 
all who feel anxiety as to the damnatory clauses of the rtd 
ereed ; perhaps nothing more calin, clear, aud satisfactory, was ever 
written On that subject. A short extract from it here must suffice :— 


And here I think fit to observe, that whereas there may be an ambiguity 
in the English word ‘ whole’, which sometimes signifies totus, and sometimes 
sanus, or salvus; it is here, certainly, to be understood in the latter sense, as 
answering to the Greck aoc; it is not OAyy, dotam, but ewav, sanam, or salvam. 
And riptiy cway ai dquempnroyv, to keep the faith, selvam et intemeratam, which 
is translated, ‘ whole and undefiled’, might to the same sense be rendered, ‘ safe 
and sound.” Now a nian may well be said to be safe and sound, notwithstand- 
ing a wart, a wen, or even a smali hurt or maim, (at least when healed,) so 
long as the substantials and vitals be not endangered. And so the Catholic 
faith, or Christian doctrine, so long as there is nothing destructive of the main 
substantials or fundamentals of it; though, possibly, there may be an igno- 
rance, Or mistake, as to some particulars of lesser moment. 

After this preface (between it and the conclusion or epilogue) there follows, 
po. ed, a large exposition of what he declares to be the Catholic faith, that is, 
to be some part of it; for I take the whole Scripture to be the Catholic faith, 
whereof this collection is but a pait, beginning with, ‘ the Catholic faith is 
this,’ and ending with, ‘this ts the Catholic faith.” But it is not said, that 
except a man know and believe every particular of that explication he shall 
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perish eternally, but only, ‘ except he keep the Catholic faith,’ as to the sub- 
stantials of it, safe and sound.’ "—p. 37. 


In a volume entitled « Kieclesiastica, by Edward Mahon Roose, Ksq., 
containing an Account of the Church, her Schools and Clergy,” I find 
the following character of the late venerated Hugh James Rose. 

‘* Rich in all good gifts, mental and spiritual, Mr. Rose was taken from the 
church at a time when she needed him most, and when he was most qualified 
to serve her. [lis grave apostolical spirit fitted him peculiarly for the clerical 
office ; and so devoid was he of austerity, so perfectly mild and gentle in his 
temper and deportment, that his preaching was recommended by a persuasive- 
ness which was greater than that of words. Asan acute critic, a sound divine, 
an elezant scholar, none stand higher than Mr. Rose; but all his abilities were 
directcd to one end—all his learning subserved to one purpose—his whole ex- 
istence Was instinct with one principle, and that was devotion to his high call- 
ings. Never so well before were the forces of the understanding mustered 
under the standard of the cross—never so well before was philosophy cited to 
testify for religion. As a churchman he was tolerant, for he did not believe 
the triumph of the church to consist in mere temporal ascendancy. He was 
not of those who are ever calling our attention to the ene my without the gate ; 
it was his part rather to tell us of treasons within, of the broken wall, and the 
wanting spear. [lis voice was raised like a trumpet against the heresies 
which intellect, uninspired with a true religious spirit, was spreading through 
Germany. He foresaw how fatal the ¢ consequences, if the contagion should 
spread. ‘There, heresies did not emanate from ignorant and vulgar minds, 
who, appealing to the enthusiasm of the multitude, kindle a flame which ex- 
pires atter a time of itself. They were the offspring of powerful and cultivated 
intellects, and came recommended with all the pomp of learning and the 
magic of names. ‘To combat them needed a mind equal, if not superior, to 
those which produced them: this was found in Hugh James Rose, whose Ob- 
servations on Protestantism in Germany excited a powerful sensation both 
here and on the Continent. 

“Let his friends speak of the mildness of his temper—of the purity of his 
heart—of his singleness of purpose: those who have shared the pleasure of 
his friendship, and enjoyed the profit of his intimacy, recall with delight all 
those graces of mind and spirit that never failed to charm. He was taken 
from us in the prime of life, in the vigour of his manhood: his life had been 
holy, and his end was peaceful. The insidious disease which sapped his vitality 
took no sweetness from his temper; and his friends felt, that such a death-bed 
was a fitting close to such a life. 

‘ He taught us how to live, and oh! too high 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to die.’” 


I must not speak warmly in praise of the book, for I do not think 
you and the author perfectly agree on many points; and I do not 
immagine that you would admire the praise of the living with which it 
abounds, even if they were all such as you would praise when they 
were gone—a matter L hold equi ally proble matical ; but asa guide to 
parents in the education of their sons, shewing the expenses and ad- 
vantages of each of the public schools and universities, this will be a 
very useful manual. ‘There is a notice of all the bishops, from the 
Reformation to the present day, which a little more attention would 
have made valuable; but as it gives neither the day nor month of their 
consecration it would scarcely satisfy any purpose for which reference 
Is made to authorit 

Froin the recollections of Rose, the transition is natural to the works 
of oue who is treading worthily in lis footsteps. “The publication of the 
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Christian Advocate for 1841 has just made its appearance. It isa vin- 
dication of the first chapter of St. Luke’s gospel from the attacks of 
Strauss, and other writers of a similar character, and contains a truly 
valuable elucidation of the subject. The difficulty of treating such 
arguments as those of the Neologists in the present instance, makes 
any possible answer repulsive reading. The things attested in Scrip- 
ture are such as no evidence could prove; therefore, the only question 
is, which way the evidence is to be set aside. To cut off the retreat 
of such casuists is, evidently, impossible. Dr. Mill has done all that 
in the nature of things could be done, by shewing that the present 
solution is ineffectual; but the German answer may be anticipated 
without much invention: if the account cannot be got rid of in this 
way, we will find another. 

Answers to Mr. Sibthorp’s pamphlet have been published by Dr. 
Biber and Mr. Dodsworth,—the former, disputing the catholicity of 
Mr. S. at present; the latter, elucidating his present errors by those of 
all his former life. Both are interesting and important. The former 
letters have already extended to three parts of between fifty and 
sixty pages, and are to be continued. 

Perhaps you would consider as trifling a feature in the literature of 
the present day, which appears to me very important; I mean, the 
extent to which the less costly works on history, topography, and an- 
tiquity, are illustrated by cuts and engravings. The objection is 
obvious, that many of these convey false impressions ; but should one 
in five do so, what a balance in favour of truth is left; how many 
fresh and delightful impressions of the unseen, how many charming 
reminiscences of the seen, do they inscribe or revive! 1 am not fas- 
tidious in these matters; and whether I meet with the cathedrals of 
England in a large paper, Britton on a small paper, Winkle (a work 
again proceeding with the merit of the early numbers) in a three- 
halfpenny, a penny, or a Saturday magazine, | rejoice to see the taste 
for such illustrations awakened. It seems like the harper’s return in 
the eloquent lines of Pilgrim, in your last number. By the way, the 
first number of the Cast/es and Abbeys of England is full of promise, 
and it is said of plagiarism too. It contains an account of Arundel 
castle, which I visited last summer, when I sent you some notice of 
the adjacent church ; it is almost like renewing that pleasant ramble 
to turn over its leaves. 

A very useful and elegant duodecimo, entitled “ Anglican Church 
Architecture, by James Burr, Architect,’ is not the least suited to 
revive the taste it aims to cultivate. The cuts are, most of them, old 
acquaintances, but good of their kind, and from a good source. 

J. H. 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 


Tus December number of the ‘‘ Ecclesiologist” states, that the Bishop of 
London “ had intimated to the committee his wish that his name should be 
erased from the list of patrons of the Society, on the ground of objections to 
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one of the society’s tracts.” Other members of the society appear to think 
with his lordship ; they apprehend “‘ that there exists in some quarters a desire 
to convert the society into an engine of polemical theology, instead of an in- 
strument for promoting the study and practice of ecclesiastical architecture. 
We desire, therefore, to remind the committee that it is their duty to guard 
against such a prostitution of its influence to purposes alien from its design.” 
Signed by— 
; . Willis, Jacksonian Professor, and Vice-President of the Society. 

J.M. Heath, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. 

A. Sedgwick, Woodwardian Professor. 

W. H. Thompson, Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College. 

J. Grote, Fellow of Trinity College. 

W. C. Mathison, Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College. 

W. J. Conybeare, Fellow of Trinity College. 

W. T. Davies, Chaplain of Trinity College. 

P. H. Frere, Fellow and Tutor of Downing College. 

A. Thacker, Fellow of Trinity College. 

M. A. Atkinson, Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College. 

Henry Calthrop, Senior Fellow and Tator of Corpus Christi College.” 


FOXIAN CONTROVERSY. 
(From the John Bull, Jan. 29.) 


We have great pleasure in giving insertion to the following letter, and freely 
acknowledge that when we wrote there was a confusion in our mind between 
Mr. Townsend and another author. We do not think of old Foxe so highly 
as Mr. Townsend does ; but we readily accept and print his communication :— 


“* College, Durham, Jan. 24, 1842. 


“« Sir,—I have just read with much pleasure your account of Lambeth Palace, 
in your paper of Saturday last, the 22nd. 

‘Towards the conclusion of the second column you speak of one of the orna- 
ments of the palace in this manner—I must quote your own words :—* Here’ 
(that is, in the library at Lambeth) “‘ day after day, making ample use of the 
stores of knowledge which they’ (the books) ‘contain, may be seen His 
Grace’s head librarian, and Mr. Townsend's merciless persecutor, the Rev. 
Mr. Maitland. Excellent Mr. Townsend had far better stuck to his romances 
about the Waldenses, and left Fore’s Martyrology alone. He is no match for 
his well-read antagonist; and in his defence of the old Puritan, acts but a 
sorry figure when opposed to him.’ 

*“* Will you oblige me by accepting the enclosed pamphlet, which is, I believe, 
only this day published in London, and which you could not therefore have 
seen when you wrote the above paragraph. The only attack Mr. Maitland 
has ever made upon me is contained in a brochure of thirty-one ty 5 It is 
entitled, Notes on the Contributions of Mr. Townsend to the New Edition of 
Foxe’s Martyrology. To that brochure the pamphlet I send you isa reply; 
and if the exposure, which I have therein made, of Mr. Maitland’s false rea- 
soning, dishonest omissions, singular ignorance, and ungentlemanly imputa- 
tions of unworthy motives, constitute a castigation, | should be much de- 
lighted if you would increase my knowledge, by informing me what other 
writer ever received a more just or more deserved punishment than I have in- 
flicted on Mr. Maitland. Whether you will still affirm that I am no match 
for my ‘ merciless persecutor,’ or that ‘I cut a sorry figure when opposed to 
my well-read antagonist,’ after you have read my pages—if, indeed, you will 
read them—I cannot say. Iam sure that Mr. Maitland cannot answer me. 
“I cannot imagine what you mean when you speak of my ‘ romances about 
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the Waldenses.’ I have written nothing about the Waldenses, but a few 
paragraphs respecting the origin of the name, which you have evidently not 
read. You have mistaken me for some other person. 

“With respect to my defence of the venerable Martyrologist, whom you 
call the ‘ old Puritan,’ I shall continue to think with the Fathers of the church 
of England, that John Foxe deserves the love and respect of his countrymen. 
Very pleasant is the situation in which | am placed. Mr. Maitland and his 
coadjutors are abusing me as a low churchman, because | honour, value, and 
defend the character and labours of John Foxe. The editor of the Record and 
his correspondents are abusing me as a high churchman, because | honour, 
value, and defend the apostolical succession. So let it be. I shall persevere 
in the labours which it has pleased God, in many instances, to render useful ; 
and | am convinced that neither Mr. Maitland, nor the editor of the Record, 
nor any other assailant can lower me in the estimation of those whose good 
opinions | may either value or desire. 

‘* | have the honour to be, Sir, your faithful servant, 
“ Geo. TownseND, Canon of Durham.” 


(From the John Bull, Feb. 5.) 


Upon our established principle of Audi alteram partem, we give a place to 
the following :— 

‘* Sir,—I did not see Mr. Towusend’s letter in your paper of Saturday until 
this (Wednesday) evening, or | should have earlier asked your leave to offer a 
word or two of caution to some of your readers. Those who are not acquainted 
with his singular manner of speaking of himself and his performances, may 
be led to imagine that he has done something very wonderful, where in fact 
(as I hope to shew more fully elsewhere) he has been exposing his rash and 
presumptuous tgnorance. 

“ Of the ten errors alleged by Mr. Townsend in the pamphlet which he has 
sent to you, | believe that not one is real; and that, with regard to nearly all, 
this will be obvious to any one who takes the trouble to compare what I really 
wrote with what Mr. Townsend has offered as areply. I, therefore, enclose 
you the * brochure of 31 pages.’ 

** But two of those errors can only be answered by reference to books which 
you and the greater part of your readers cannot be expected to have at hand. 
Will you allow me to say a few words of them, which may illustrate the 
nature of Mr. Townsend's broad assertions generally ? 

“ No. 6 (on p. 11) stands thus (the italics being Mr. Townsend’s) :— 

““* Mr. Maitland’s sixth error is, that he endeavours to prove the spuriousness of 
the Memoir by a mistake, as he calls it, of the author not knowing that one of 
Foxe’s books, entitled, ‘ De lapsis in ecclesiam recipiendis,’ referred, not to those 
who had fallen into error, but into adullery : and that this tract is the same as 
that entitled, ‘ De non morte plectendis, §c.’ To all this I answer—that Tanner 
in his Bibliotheca, gives the titles of the two tracts, or books, the dates of 
their publication, and the beginning of the first line of each, and these prove 
they are not one and the same book, as Mr. Maitland surmises. There is not 
one paragraph in the first, which applies to the second of these tracts or pub- 
lications. Mr. Maitland should have consulted Tanner,’ 

** Allow me to assure you, Mr. Editor, that I should not have written as I 
did, if | had not collated what Mr. Townsend calls ‘the two tracts,’ and 
found them to be one and the same. Lishop Tanner is mistaken; and the 
adoption of his mistake by a biographer who has written so leisurely is very 
discreditable, I have no proof to offer but the book itself in its twofold form, 
whichis now on my table, and which I shall be happy to shew to you, or to 
any bookseller whom you may name as a competent judge in such a question. 
** Secondly, as it regards the 9th error, | expressed my belief that there was 
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no Sir Thomas Lucy, and no Warwickshire knight at all named Luev for 
twenty years before or after the year 1545. It is not worth while to enter 
into the details of Mr. Townsend's answer, though they require notice, and I 
hope to give it elsewhere ; but the fact is, that the whole of it is written under 

the misconception that there was an hereditary title in the family. This leads 

him to make a Sir William Lucy, and to tell us that Sir Thomas the younger 

‘succeeded’ him in 1550. The truth is, however, that, as he justly observes, 

‘one Sir Thomas Lucy died in 1525,’ which was twenty years before 1545 ; 

and his grandson was knighted, some forty years after his death, in the seventh 

year of Elizabeth, which began 17th Nov. 1564, and ended 17th Nov. 1565, 

which cannot be far (it may be a fraction more or less according to the day when 

Sir Thomas was knighted) from twenty years after the year 1545. Young 

Sir Thomas was no more knighted because he was the grandson of old Sir 
Thomas than because he was the son of William Lucy, Esquire. Mr. 'Town- 
send says that he considers my speaking of his note on this subject in his Life 
of Fox (p. 60) as having ‘a shew of research,’ to be ‘ impertinent.’ He will, 

perhaps, think me more impertinent if I tell him that the shew of research in 
that unlucky note is the proof and the record of his ignorance. He actually 
(and very correctly) calls the same person ‘Thom. Lucy Arm.’ in 1562, and 
‘Thom. Lucy Miles’ in 1577 ; and yet, as if he was ignorant of any difference 
in the meaning of the words, he tells us that the Armiger of 1562 ‘ became Sir 
Thomas’ in 1550. 

‘Perhaps those who consider these two points may suspect that I have 
something to say on the other eight. 

“fam really unwilling to trespass on your space, but I must beg you to 
let me ask one question, Mr. Townsend says (1 believe very truly), ‘The 
only attack Mr. Maitland has ever made upon me, is contained in a brochure 
of 31 pages.’ That brochure I enclose. 1 have no right to ask you to read 
it; but I send it that, if you should think fit, you may form your own opinion 
as to my right to call on Mr. Townsend to say what he means by afterwards 
saying, ‘Mr. Maitland and his coadjutors are abusing me as a low church- 
man,’ 

“‘{ do call on Mr. Townsend—whether in your journal must, of course, 
depend on your permission—publicly to state where and how I have abused 
him as a low churchman, and to name the persons whom he calls my ‘ coad- 
jutors.’ ‘| am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

*S. R. Marrianp.” 


( From the John Bull, Feb. 12.) 


“ College, Durham, Jan. 7, 1842. 

“Sir,—Will you oblige me by permitting me to comply with Mr. Maitland’s 
request, that I would notice his letter of the last week in your journal. 

“Four things in that letter demand attention. I will devote but one sen- 
tence to each. 

“‘1st. Mr. Maitland affirms that Bishop Tanner, in his Bibliotheca, was 
wrong, and that the tracts by John Foxe, which the bishop believes to have 
been two, were but one publication. 

“] answer that Mr. Maitland is right, and that Bishop Tanner has misled 
me. I relied upon his authority, which has hitherto been undisputed. Mr. 
Maitland triumphs. 

“ 2. I am accused of supposing that the title of knight was hereditary. 

‘| have made no such supposition. But was it not usual to call the heads 
of knightly, or honourable, or large landed families by that title, whether they 
were actually created knights or not? We call the sons of certain peers— 
lords. They are, in law, mere commoners. 

3. Mr. Maitland asks, where he has called me a ‘low churchman ? 
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** Nowhere, in those very words, I answer. But constantly by implication, 
as the defender of John Foxe, the martyrologist, whom he is pleased, most 
unjustly, to stigmatise as a presbyterian. 

‘4. Mr. Maitland calls upon me to name the persons whom I call his coad- 


jutors. 


**What can he mean? How is it possible that I can name even that one of 
his anonymous coadjutors, who compelled me to begin this correspondence, 
by informing your readers, in his account of Lambeth Palace, of Mr. Mait- 
land’s mercilessness and great excellences; and of my inability to contend 
with him? 

“May I add but one remark. Mr. Maitland informs your readers that I 
have a singular manner of speaking of myself and my performances. 

“1 conclude from this expression that he believes I have spoken foolishly 
and vainly. If this is his meaning, I trust that his accusation will not be 
deemed just. I desire to persevere in some labours which may be useful, and 
I could not have this hope if I had not some confidence that my efforts may 
not be finally deemed valueless ; but I hope I desire to place myself no higher 
than even Mr. Maitland himself would elevate me, and that is certainly at the 
lowest point among my contemporaries. I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
faithful servant, “ Gro. TOWNSEND.” 
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IRISH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
Vistror :—His Grace the Lord Primate of all Ireland. 


FOUNDERS AND GOVERNORS: 

The Earl of Dunraven, Adare Manor, County Limerick; The Viscount Adare, 
M.P., Dunraven Castle, Glamorganshire; William Monsell, Esq., Tervoe, 
Limerick ; Augustus S, O’Brien, Esq., M.P., Cratloe, Limerick, and Blather- 
wycke Park, Northamptonshire; Rev. Charles R. Elrington, D.D., Regius Pro. 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Dublin; The very Rev. the Dean of Lis- 
more, Lismore; Rev. J. H. Todd, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Rev. Wm. Sewell, B.D., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford; The Very Rev. 
Dr. Jackson, Dean of Armagh, deceased, 1841. 


Ir has been resolved, in humble reliance on the Divine blessing, to estab- 
lish, for the spiritual and temporal improvement of Ireland, an institution, 
which seems peculiarly called for by the present circumstances of that 
country. 

In the instruction of the Irish peasantry, their native language is a most 
important requisite, and indispensable in the case of at least half a million 
who speak or understand no other: it is therefore proposed to found a classi- 
cal Collegiate School; in which, besides the usual preparation for the Uni- 
versity, boys may be taught to speak Irish with facility. By these means it 
may be possible to accomplish an object long since earnestly recommended by 
Bishop Bedell, Robert Boyle, Archbishop Marsh, Archbishop King, Bishop 
Berkeley, and other eminent men,—that of raising up within the Irish church 
a body of lrish-speaking clergy. 

The more to familiarize the students with the use of the language, the persons 
employed in the subordinate offices, and in the buildings and works of the in- 
stitution, will be selected, as far as possible, from those members of the church 
who speak Irish ; many of whom, having recently abandoned the errors of 
popery, are deprived, by their conversion, of any means of employment, and 
exposed to various persecutions. It is proposed to offer these persons not so 
much a temporary shelter and protection, as an opportunity of such training, 
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discipline, and instruction in the principles of our church, as may fit them for 
school masters, confidential servants, and other important situations. 

His Grace the Lord Primate of all Ireland has been pleased to allow the 
institution to be placed under his immediate superintendance and control, as 
visitor. And in order to guard against the introduction of any books at vari- 
ance with the Prayer Book, Articles, or other authorized formularies of the 
church, His Grace has consented to allow the governors to submit to him the 
works proposed to be used in the course of instruction; and has appointed 
for the present, that none shall be admitted without the sanction of the Rev. 
Dr. Elrington, Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Dublin. 

To secure the permanence of the institution, a portion of the capital raised 
will be placed in the hands of trustees, nominated by His Grace; and as not 
only a considerable outlay at first, but a large annual income will be required, 
assistance is earnestly solicited from all who are interested in the spread of 
true religion, and in the peace and welfare of Ireland. 

The following Rules for the permanent guidance of the governing body, 
have been submitted to His Grace the Lord Primate, and have received his 
sanction :— 

1. The Lord Primate of all Ireland is ex officio visitor : 

2. Whenever the governors shall propose to elect a new governor, the name 
of the person proposed shall first be submitted to the visitor: and if within 
six weeks after such notification, His Grace, in conjunction with the Arch- 
bishop of the Province and the Bishop of the Diocese in which the institution 
is placed, shall signify to the governors their joint disapprobation of the per- 
son proposed, his election shall not take place. 

3. The Lord Primate, in conjunction with the archbishop and bishop as 
before, shall have power to remove any governor, by an instrument under their 
joint hands and seals, to be communicated to the governors. 

4. The number of governors shall never be suffered to remain less than five, 
for more than one calendar month. And if from neglect, or any other cause, 
the governors do not nominate to the vacant place within such period, the ap- 
pointment shall be wholly in the visitor. 

5. A visitation of the governors shall be held annually, either by the visitor 
in person or by his lawful commissary, on some day and place to be named 
by His Grace, and notified to the governors at least three months previously : 
at which visitation His Grace may require to have laid before him an ac- 
count of the receipts and expenditure, and such other information relative to 
the management of the institution during the past year, as he may deem 
necessary. 

6. If within a month after a visitation, the visitor shall signify to the 
governors, under his hand and seal, his disapprobation of any law or laws 
passed within the twelve months previous to that visitation, sach law or laws 
shall be held null and void. 

7. Before the appointment of a principal, the name of the person proposed 
by the governors shall be submitted to the Lord Primate: and such appoint- 
ment shall not take place, if within one calendar month His Grace shall 
signify to the governors in writing his disapprobation of the individual 
nominated. 

In addition to the Lord Primate of all Ireland, the following bishops have 
already signified to the governors their approbation of the plan :—His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London ; 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Winchester ; Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury ; Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Oxford; Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Llandaff; Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David’s ; Hon. 
and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Kildare ; Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Derry; Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Limerick; Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Down and Connor ; Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Elphin; Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Clogher ; Right Rev. 
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the Lord Bishop of Kilmore; Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Kil- 
laloe; Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ossory; Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Sodor and Man; Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of New Jersey; Right Rev, 
the Lord Bishop of New Zealand. 

As a preliminary measure, from which it is hoped the church may derive 
some immediate advantages, it has been resolved to found five Scholarships in 
the University of Dublin, for the encouragement of the study of Irish among 
the divinity students. The regulations have received the sanction of His 
Grace the ee Primate, and of the Provost and Senior Fellows of Trinity 
College, and will come into operation in the present year. 

The founders will thankfully accept presents of books for the library of 
the institution : and they take this opportunity of returning their grateful ac- 
knowledgments for some valuable donations of this kind, which they have 
already received. 

Subscriptions and donations will be received by the governors; also, to the 
account of the Irish Collegiate School, by the following bankers :—In London, 
Messrs. Coutts and Co. ; in Dublin, Messrs. Latouche and Co. ; in Liverpool, 
Messrs. Leyland and Bullens; in Bristol, National Provincial Bank of England ; 
in Oxford, the Old Bank ; in Edinburgh and Glasgow, the Commercial Bank 
of Scotland; in Cork, Limerick, Belfast, and Waterford, the Bank of Ireland. 
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STATISTICS OF THE ROMAN-CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
(From the [Roman] “ Catholic Directory” for 1842.) 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Bedfordshire, Churches and Northumbeiland, Churches and 


Chapels . l MGM. «x & ae & w 
Berkshire 6 | Onferdsiire .. lt -eii wre mag 
Buckinghamshire 1 |Shropshire . . . 2. 2 2 rd 
Cambridgeshire 1 |Somersetshire ..... 6:0 
Cheshire 10 | Staffordshire . . . . . . . 32 
Cornwall 2 | Souffolkk . . . . « 1 «© «© = 6 
Cumberland Si|Sarey . 2. 2. see eo ven 7 
Derbyshire OO 2 ee ew es 7 
Devonshire 6.| Warwickshire  .. « sisi oR 
Dorsetshire 9 | Westmoreland . . . «6 » «: 2 
Durham 17 | WEtGeO ..ni.o i bowtie ws wie D 
Se ee - @| Wovreesterenire . . + « » . 1 
ES EO eee ee Ee 
Hampshire 13 | Ieleof Man . . se se ed 
Herefordshire 4 | Gaeeteeee jasc se ee ew DD 
Hertfordshire . f) eee ee 


Ee eee ee 
en SOUTH WALES. 
Leicestershire . .. . «+ - 15} Brecknockshire... . ne ei ew. 4 
Lincolnshire . . . . - + - 12) Glamorganshire. . . . 1 4) 3 
En tS im shines aise ocitel 

Monmouthshire . . ...- .; 
Metin ink Bei uel ataiibant 
Northamptonshire . . .. - 
Nottinghamshire .. . 


Total of chapels in England and Wales, 487. 


NORTH WALES. 


Caenarvonshire . . . 2. 2. «1 
Denbighshire .. . «#6 2 oi 
Flintsbice: e:cioss os) ow Letaatie of 


w onsmT 





nang gm ai eae Sb ee 
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SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeenshire, Churches and Kirkeudbright, Churches and 

eee Se eee we Chapels... ., biel oD 
Argyleshire . 2 | Lanarkshire . . 2. 1. 4s 4 
Ayrshire 1 | Linlithgowshire. . . l 
Banffshire . 11 | Morayshire Te 1 
Caithness-shire 1 | Peeblesshire 1 
Pumbartonshire . 2 | Perthshire 3 
Dumfriess shire. . , 2 | Renfrewshire 3 
Edinburghshire . 4 | Ross-shire. 6 vive ceohond off I 
Forfarshire A | Stirlingshive .. 056 convenient of 
Inverness-shire 18 | Wigtonshire l 
Kincardineshire . l 


Total of chapels in Scotland, 69 ; besides 24 stations where divine service is 
performed, 
Grand total of Roman-catholic churches and chapels in Great Britain, 556. 
In England there are eight Roman-catholic colleges—viz., 
St. Edmund’s, Hertfordshire Stonyhurst, Lancashire 
St. Peter's St. Mary’s, Staffordshire 
St. Paul’s Somersetshire Ushaw, Durham 
St. Gregory's St. Lawrence’s, Yorkshire 
In Scotland one—viz., St. Mary’s, Blairs, Kincardineshire. 








Loeiou District . . . « « 6 SS) Vopeeia eet 
Comes 27 lt gh! tga a eee hee eee heey ye 
Western oe « © es & +. oe eee ie to AS ak? ee 
ae Total, 20 
MONASTERIES. 
Central District « « co galt 9 Ol BS Bre ae nh bic. onan ace 
MISSIONARY PRIESTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
ENGLAND. 
London District. . . . . . 1174] Lancashire District. . . . . 155 
CN vc we owe Ow ee ee es se, 6 eee 
gs ge ge cg 8 NCO Se ge ae 
WORN 3 ce ce cw ee eo ee ee ee oc ue a a re eee 
Total in England, 624, including priests without any fixed mission. 
SCOTLAND. 
Eastern District . . . . . . 26] Northern District . . . 2 
Western District . .. . . 39 


Total in Scotland, 86.—Grand total, as per alphabetical list, 710. 


ee ee eS 


DILAPIDATIONS,.—NOVEL CASE. 


In the Court of Exchequer on Nov. 22nd, 1841, before Lord Abinger, the case of 
Downes, Clerk, v. Craig, Clerk, which involved a question of great importance 
and entire novelty, was presented to the consideration of the court, under the 
following state of things :—The plaintiff being the vicar of Leamington Priors, 
in the county of Warwick, and the defendant the rector of Fetcham, in the 
county of Surrey, it was agreed upon hetween them, with the consent of their 
respective diocesans, that an exchange of preferments should be effected. The 
plaintiff, however, on taking possession of Fetcham, discovered that the pre- 
mises attached to the rectory were in a greatly dilapidated state, whereupon he 
demanded that the defendant should repair them or make good the deficit, 
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This demand being resisted, the whole matter was referred to an arbitrator, by 
whom the special case was framed, requesting the opinion of this court upon 
two points. The first was, whether there was sufficient evidence to support 
the plea of the defendant, to the effect that the exchange had been accompanied 
by an agreement that neither party was to make any claim for dilapidations ; 
and the second was, whether the custom of England, touching the liability of 
all rectors &c. to their successors for dilapidations, was or was not applicable 
to succession by the intervention of an exchange of preferments. 

The argument of counsel having been heard, the court delivered judgment 
as follows :—There are two questions for our decision in this special case. As 
to the first, the court finds that there was no specific agreement touching the 
dilapidations, and we cannot in the face of that finding infer, as the defendant 
pleads, and now contends, that there was an agreement not to make any claims 
for dilapidations. The second question is, whether the law applies to such a 
case as this, which is applicable to the ordinary succession to a living, where 
undoubtedly, incoming clergyman is entitled to dilapidations from his prede- 
cessor or his representatives, We think that the same law prevails in both 
cases ; for all rectors &c. are bound to deliver to their successors the premises 
attached to their livings in good order, and it matters not by what means that 
succession is brought about. In the case of an exchange there is, in fact, ex- 
actly the same proceeding as that which takes place in the ordinary vacation 
of aliving. The parties wishing to exchange resign their respective livings, 
and though thcir successor is presented by the diocesan in consequence of a 
private arrangement, yet each is the successor of the other just as he would be 
under ordinary circumstances, and ought to receive the living in good repair. 
Neither does it make any difference that the presentation of one of the parties 
is defeasible by the de ath of the other, or his refusal to conclude his bar gain. 
On the whole, therefore, we are bound by the case itself to hold that there 
was no such agreement as that set up by the defendant; and as to the ques- 
tion of law, we are of opinion that the law creates the liability to make good 
dilapidations in cases of exchanges of livings equally as in all others; and we 
are further inclined to think, that if there had been any such agreement it 
would have been void under the law, as a simoniacal transaction, for parties 
so situated have no power to enter into bargains tlie effect of which might be 
to deteriorate the property of the church. 

Judgment for the plaintiff accordingly, for the sum found due to him, subject 
to the decision of the court—namely, £92. 


PROPER MODE OF ISSUING LICENCES FOR MARRIAGE. 


The Opinions of Dr. Phillimore, Dr. Lushington, and Dr. Dodson, as to the 
proper Mode of Issuing Licences for Marriage, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of an act of parliament made and passed in tne 4th year of the reign of 
His Majesty Georye IV’., cap. 76, intituled, “* An Act for Amending the Laws 
Respecting the Solemnization of Marriages in England,” aud which Ac? re- 
ceived the royal assent on the 18th of July, 1823. 


Shiplake, October 24, 1823. 
Six,—As the 11th section of the New Marriage Act, which comes into opera- 
tion on the Ist of November next, in the event of a caveat being lodged in the 
registry of the diocese,* against the grant of a marriage licence, prohibits the 


eee, 


* See the 6 & 7 Will. IV. c¢. &, § 15, with respect to the mode of lodging caveats 


with the superintendent-registrars against the grant of licences or certificates under 
that act, 
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licence from being issued till such caveat shall have been brought under the 
cognizance of the ecclesiastical judge, it will be requisite that some alteration 
should take place, as to the form and manner in which licences are to be 
transmitted to the surrogates, and issued by them. 

I think it advisable, therefore, that you should respectively inform the 
several gentlemen, who act as the chancellor’s surrogates throughout this 
diocese, that it appears to me, that the best and safest mode of carrying into 
effect the object of this statute, will be for the registrar to furnish the surro- 
gates, in the first instance, with copies of affidavits, in blank, to lead the 
marriage licences, instead, as has been heretofore the practice, with the mar- 
riage licences themselves ; that the surrogate, when he has filled up the blanks 
in the affidavit, and administered the oath, shall transmit the affidavit to the 
registrar; that the registrar, if he finds no caveat entered in the registry, 
shall immediately fill up the licence in conformity to the atlidavit, and for- 
ward it to the surrogate, who will deliver it to the party applying for it. 
Whereas, on the other hand, if any caveat should be entered at the registry, 
the registrar will immediately forward it to me. 


I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 


Josepn PHILLIMORE. 
To Robert Morrell, Esq., Deputy Registrar 


of the Consistorial Court of Oxford. 


CASE, WITH THE OPINION OF DR. LUSHINGTON, 


It has been the practice ever since the year 1754, within the diocese ot 
Sarum, and the several jurisdictions founded in the cathedral charch, for mar- 
riage licences in blank to be issued by the registrar, sealed with the seal of the 
proper ordinary, to the several surrogates appointed for granting the same 
(notwithstanding the case quoted in 3 Peere Williams, 118—1731), who, on 
application, filled them up and properly signed them, when they were con- 
sidered complete. But as the 11th section of the New Marriage Act, which 
came into operation on the first of November last, in the event of a caveat 
being entered against the grant of any licence for a marriage, prohibits the 
issuing of the licence till such caveat shall be transmitted to and examined by 
the ecclesiastical judge, out of whose office the licence is to issue; and as Dr. 
Phillimore has expressed an opinion, that the best and safest mode of carrying 
into effect the object of the statute, will be for the registrar to furnish the 
surrogates, in the first instance, with affidavits in blank, to lead the marriage 
licences, instead, as has been heretofore the practice, with the marriage licences 
themselves; that the surrogate, when he has filled up the blanks in the affi- 
davit and administered the oath, shall transmit the affidavit to the registrar ; 
that the registrar, if he finds no caveat entered in the registry, shall immedi- 
ately fill up the licence in conformity to the affidavit, and forward it to the 
surrogate, who will deliver it to the party applying for it. Whereas, on the 
other hand, if any caveat should be entered in the registry, the registrar will 
immediately forward it to the chancellor. 

In Berks, Wilts, and Dorset, there are divers peculiar jurisdictions. In 
Berks, the bishop and archdeacon have concurrent jurisdiction, and the Dean 
of Sarum has many peculiars there, as well as in Wilts, Dorset, and Devon, 
where his licences have operation; and in nine parishes out of ten there 
would be, in case Dr. Phillimore be correct in his opinion, a delay of four 
days at least in transmitting the affidavit to lead the licence, besides incurring 
a heavy expense of postage. 

Your opinion, therefore, is requested, as to the best mode to be pursued in 
future, as the act does not state that the caveat is to be entered in the re- 
gistry, but seems to impose on the objecting party the trouble of delivering it 
at the office of the registrar, and to every surrogate within the diocese, or 
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peculiar jurisdiction, or to those who may be thought most likely to grant the 
licence. 


Registry, Sarum, Jan. 1824. 
OPINION, 


I have reason to know, that the 11th section of this act was framed for the 
express purpose of preventing licences being sealed in blank, and so delivered 
to the surrogates ; a practice which, though only irregular at the time of the 
case cited from Peere Williams, was, after Lord Hardwick’s Marriage Act, 
calculated to produce much more serious consequences, as the validity of 
marriages had, in pursuance of such licences sealed in blank, was exposed to 
considerable doubt. Since the Act 4 G. 4, c. 76, this practice is certainly 
more irregular, and indeed cannot be continued without a violation of it. 
A caveat can be regularly entered only in the registry of the court having 
authority to grant licences. I am clearly of opinion, that the only proper 
course is, for the affidavit, after being sworn to, to be sent to the registrar, 
and then for him, in case there be no caveat, to fill up the licence, cause it to 
be sealed, and sent back to the surrogate to be delivered to the parties. The 
legislature have considered that the delay and expense are not evils to coun- 
terbalance the mischief, which might arise from issuing licences in blank. 


STePHeN LUSHINGTON. 
Doctors’ Commons, Jan. 16, 1824 


THE OPINION OF DR, DODSON, 


I am of opinion, that the registrar of the Archdeacon’s court cannot, with 
safety, recur to the former practice of issuing licences in blank; for although 
licences so issued and filled up by the surrogate, after taking the usual affi- 
davit, might possibly be held good and valid in law, in cases where no caveat 
had been duly entered; still the practice would be dangerous, as the surrogate 
might, in some instances, grant licences, against which caveats had been duly 
entered in the registry. I am aware that delay and inconvenience may arise 
from the new practice, but I think it cannot safely be departed from. 


Joun Dovson. 
Doctors’ Commons, Avg. 22, 1828. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A MEETING of the committee of this society was held at their chambers, St. 
Martin’s Place, on Monday, the 2ist February, 1842. The Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle in the chair. 

Among the members present were the Bishops of Hereford and Wor- 
cester, the Lord Kenyon, the Very Rev. the Dean of Chichester, the Revs. 
Dr. Spry, Dr. D’Oyly, Dr. Shepherd, B. Harrison, H. H. Norris, and J. Lons- 
dale; J. S. Salt, N. Connop, jun., J. Cocks, W. Davis, and J. W. Bowden, 
Esqrs., &e. &e, 

Grants were voted towards building a chapel at Worthen, Salop; building 
a chapel at East Grafton, in the parish of Great Bedwyn, Wilts; building a 
church at Farsley, in the parish of Calverley, Yorkshire ; building a church at 
Queen’s Head, in the parish of Halifax, Yorkshire; rebuilding a church at 
New Radnor, Radnorshire ; enlarging by rebuilding the church at Swallow- 
cliffe, Wilts; enlarging by rebuilding the church at Burghfield, Berks ; build- 
ing achapel at Llanfair in the parish of Llantillio Cressenny, Monmouthsbire ; 
repewing and erecting a gallery in the church of St. Mary Magdalen, at 
Taunton, Somersetshire ; repewing and rebuilding a gallery in the church at 
Harlington, Middlesex; repewing and building a gallery in the church at 
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East Coker, Somersetshire ; erecting a gallery in the church at Creeting, Suf- 
folk ; repewing the church at Neston, Chester; enlarging the church at High 
Littleton, Somerset ; building a gallery in the church at Biggleswade, Bed- 
fordshire; enlarging the church at Camerton, Somerset; repewing the church 
at Llanvrothan, Merionethshire; enlarging by rebuilding the church of St. 
Nicholas, in the city of Hereford ; and other business was transacted. 


THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER’S CIRCULAR TO THE RURAL 
DEANS OF HIS DIOCESE. 


Palace, Gloucester, Feb. 1, 1842. 


Rev. AND DEAR Str,—You may remember that, in the Charge delivered to 
the clergy at my late visitation, | took occasion to call attention to the 
deficiency in church room which still exists in many parts of the diocese,— 
and to my earnest desire that such deficiency should be supplied, as I trust 
and believe that by God’s blessing may be done, through the operation of our 
Church Building Association. 

Many new churches have already been erected, and several old ones in the 
Archdeaconry of Gloucester have been enlarged, through the assistance of this 
Society ; but the means at its disposal are altogether inadequate to the object 
proposed—which is no less than to make our Church accommodation coex- 
tensive with the wants of the Diocese. 

It is my intention to address to the parochial clergy some suggestions upon 
the methods by which I think that a more general support may be procured 
for this Association, its sphere of usefulness enlarged, and its existence per- 
petuated. But before doing this, | am desirous to learn, from actual exami- 
nation, what are the ecclesiastical wants of each parish and district in the 
Diocese, in order that the real nature and extent of the deficiencies may be 
accurately understood, and that the assistance of the Society in aid of local 
exertions may be offered upon a systematic and equitable principle. Relying, 
therefore, upon the disposition which I have always remarked in the rural 
deans to promote every object which has a tendency to the spiritual benefit of 
their respective districts, and of the Church in general, I request that you, 
with the assistance of the other incumbents named in this letter, will, at your 
earliest convenience, inquire into the ecclesiastical condition of every parish 
in the deanery of , and will report to me the mated! under 
the following heads :— 


Population—and how situate in regard to Divine worship. 

. Number of persons for whom there is at present church room, 

How many services on each Lord’s Day. 

How often the Holy Communion is administered.—Average number of 
communicants. 

If the present church accommodation be inadequate, state whether you 
recommend that the deficiency should be supplied by enlarging the 
present building, or by the erection of another church. 

The incumbents whom I wish to be associated with yourself in making 
this inquiry and report, are— 

to each of whom I shall address a copy of this letter. 

Believe me to be, with respect and esteem, Reverend and dear Sir, 

Your faithful brother and servant, 
J. H. Grovcester anv Brisror, 


wh 
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The Reverend 
Rural Dean of 
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RIGHT OF RECTOR TO CHANGE SITUATION OF PULPIL AND 
DESK, AND OBLIGATION TO REPAIR FENCES OF CHURCH- 
YARD. 

OPINION. 


1. Upon principle, it would seem that the rector has no legal authority to 
change the situation of the pulpit or reading-desk without the consent of the 
churchwardens. By the 83rd Canon, it is directed, “ that the churchwardens 
or questmen, at the common charge of the parishioners, in every church, shall 
provide a comely and decent pulpit, to be set in a convenient place within the 
sime, by the discretion of the ordinary of the place (if any question do arise), 
and to be there seemly kept for the preaching of God’s word.”— Gibson's Codex, 
227. And Canon 82 provides, that “a convenient seat shall be made, at the 
charge of the parish, for the minister to read service in.” Now, a rector has 
no right to alter a seat in a church without the concurrence of the church- 
wardens ; 80, by analogy, it seems that he could not the pulpit or desk.—See 
Parham v. Templar, 3 Phill. 515. Aud from the authorities of Jarratt v. Steele, 
3 Phill. 170, and Tuéfersall v. Knight, 1 Phill. 232, the minister and church- 
wardens are jointly interested in all matters appertaining to the edifice of the 
church, and especially where the burthen of repair falls upon the parish.—See 
2 Ad. 273. Indeed, it may be a question whether the rector and church- 
wardens are not bound by law to apply to the ordinary for his sanction to the 
proposed alteration of the pulpit and desk.—See tits. “ Church” and ‘‘ Faculty” 
in Rogers’ Ecclesiastical Law. 

2. By the canon and common law, the parishioners are bound to repair the 
fences of the churchyard at their own charge.—Lind, 253, Canon, 83, Com. 
Dig.tit. Esatisg. Sir Edward Coke assigns this reason,—“ Because,” says he, 
“the bodies of the more common sort are buried there, and for the preserva- 
tion of the burials of those that were, or should have been, whilst they lived, 
the temples of the Holy Ghost.”—2 Inst. 489. And the same authority adds, 
that if the churchyard be not decently inclosed, the church, which is domus 
Dei, cannot be decently kept; and therefore this the parishioners ought to do, 
by custom known and approved (per consuetudinem nolariam et approbatam.) 
Ibid. But, nevertheless, if the owners of lands adjoining the churchyard have 
immemorially been accustomed to repair the fences or any part thereof, they 
would be bound todo so still. The Churchwardens of Claydon and Duncombe’s 
case, 2 Roll. Abr. 287 ; Godol. Abr. c. 13,8. 15. Gibson's Codex, 218—and Pri- 
deaux, p. 31, “ On the Duties of Parish Officers,” by Tyrwhitt. In case of 
non-repair, where such liability exists, the churchwardens could maiotain an 
action or an indictment. In Rez v. Reynell, 6 East, 315, a vicar was indicted 
for a misdemeanour in not repairing the fence of a churchyard which he had 
been immemorially bound to repair, by means whereof swine and other cattle 
broke in and rooted up the tombstones, and dirtied the porch of the church, 
and the paths leading to it. Unless, therefore, the predecessors of the present 
rector have been immemorially bound to repair the entire fence or some part 
of the churchyard, it is clear there is no legal obligation upon the present 
incumbent to do so at the present day. L, C.E 


Temple, Feb, 22, 1842. 





CHURCH MATTERS. 


THE NEW BISHOPRICK AT JERUSALEM. 


Communications have been received from various correspondents 
relative to the appointment of a Protestant Bishop at Jerusalem. 
None of them have been inserted, for this reason—they all concur 
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in reprobating the measure. Now, it is too late to prevent it, even 
if such protests could have any power to do so; it is too early to 
judge by experience how far the evils anticipated may be found to 
ensue in practice ; and it is never well to circulate forebodings of evils 
that cannot be averted, and may never happen. 

The following observations are not intended as a defence, a languid 
advocacy, of the step in question, not to disguise the disadvantages 
attending upon it, nor to exaggerate its probable results, but simply 
to place before churchmen, in a few words, the duty of suspending 
for a while their judgment. 

That the establishment of an English bishop at Jerusalem would be 
liable to objections must be evident; but the motives of such a mea- 
sure should be weighed before that disapproval takes the form of 
unauthorized denunciation. In the first place, nothing but a choice of 
evils presented itself to our church. The commercial enterprise of 
England, or by whatever name that disposition may be called which 
urges her sons to forsake the spiritual privileges of their native land, 
and pursue wealth in distant countries, has assembled British Pro- 
testants at Jerusalem and elsewhere in the new diocese. Surely it 
was an evil in the church for these her members to be left without 
instruction. Some pastors who have gone among them to supply this 
deticiency have done injury to the cause of Protestantism in the East 
by their irregularities and unjustifiable assumptions ; this also was an 
evil;—to intrude one bishop into the diocese of another is un- 
doubtedly an evil. And to hand over such congregations as the 
English to those among whom they sojourn—to worship in a strange 
language and an exceptionable ritual—coming from a land where a 
pure worship is practised in the church, “semper ubique et ab 
omnibus,” would be equally impossible as a moral problem, and in- 
jurious as a spiritual. 

But could not some modification of this last project have been 
adapted to meet all the difficulties of the case? Would not the 
patriarch of Constantinople, for instance, have undertaken the spi- 
ritual superintendence of the English at Jerusalem on such terms 
as to leave nothing further to be desired? Possibly he might; but 
here another difficulty presents itself. The patriarch is not a free 
agent. The Greek church, collectively, cannot exert a free agency. 
When our nonjurors endeavoured to effect an union between them- 
selves and the Greeks, they could not convince them of their ortho- 
doxy and succession; and if the suspicious circumstances in which 
they made their overtures no longer exist, and there is every reason 
to think that more amicable feelings, and a better understanding of 
our relative positions, have supervened, would it therefore be fair 
to get from the Oriental church an acknowledgment in the day of our 
power, which she refused when we sought it in weakness? Should 
we join with the Muscovite, who has curtailed her jurisdiction in 
crushing that freedom which alone could give to her embrace any 
spiritual value? Onthe other hand, might not conditions be required 
by Russian influenee, such as that we must anathematize the Romish 
church, and the two leading Protestant sects, as terms of union ¢ and 
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the negotiation being thus broken off, might we not be placed in a 
worse position than before ? 

The next question is, Can any neutral position be discovered 
where, without violating the patriarch’s acknowledged rights, some 
provision might be made for the spiritual wants of Englishmen ? 
Jerusalem certainly offers many facilities for doing so, with the least 
possible offence. There the Roman bishop maintains a partly antago- 
nist and partly coincident authority with the Greek prelate; and a 
reformed catholic bishop, instead of having to contend for an intrusive 
position, might enter on a territory where intrusion has long been re- 
cognised with feelings decidedly in favour of the original possessor ; 
and, it may well be believed, a full determination that, should any 
unforeseen events of Providence bring about a union of all catholic 
churches, no selfish consideration should prevent him from giving up 
an authority avowedly conferred to serve a temporary and accidental 
purpose. The position of the churches which at present divide Jeru- 
salem is such as was never contemplated by any council. In fact, 
when the one mighty intruder had effected a lodgment, every suc- 
ceeding claimant of a place rather improved than injured the patriarch’s 
position—rather strengthened than weakened his party. 

But it is objected again; the last intruder is a representative of 
European Protestantism, a bishop of negations, a visible head of 
those who have no bond of union with each other. Does not 
Prussia, from which the measure originated, say so? Now it really 
seems more important, considering the generous disposition that 
Prussia has shewn in the whole affair,—and the manner in which she 
has left to England the regulation of details, reserving to herself no 
more than the parties best qualified to judge by their information and 
position thought might be safely conceded,—to hear what the English 
bishops have to say. As the veto rests with them in every case, their 
evidence is certainly preferable. To any person disposed to think 
favourably of the acts of his spiritual superiors, when he could not 
know the whole reason for them, that evidence would appear on the 
face of the statement put forward by their authority. 

The Bishop of the English at Jerusalem goes not forth as the head 
of all Protestants, but only “ ¢o exercise spiritual jurisdiction over the 
ministers of British congregations of the united church of England and 
Ireland, and over such other Protestant congregations as may be desirous 
of placing themselves under the authority of such bishop.” What the 
working of this clause may be it is perhaps impossible to determine, 
but it clearly involves no necessary departure from the demands of the 
Anglican church, such demands, at least, as she is entitled to make 
in her catholic, not her national character, and such demands as she 
intends to make. The bishop is to exercise his jurisdiction “as 
nearly as may be, according to the laws, canons, and customs of the 
church of England, the bishop having power to frame, with the consent 
of the Metropolitan, particular rules for the particular wants of his 
people.” And surely the church is not such a rigid and inapplicable 
machine as to be incapable of taking advantage of circumstances 

without losing any claim for consistency. Indeed, when the pastors 
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of a Protestant congregation come and solicit episcopal orders, sub- 
scribe our Articles, and submit to all that we hold to be catholic, as 
distinguished from national and local, there can be no reason why we 
should not unite with, and make concessions to them, unless we are 
bound by some solemn and positive engagement, from which there are 
no means of release; or unless we are so very perfect ourselves, that 
we are sure no one can be right who is not formed in all respects upon 
our model. 

The most important concession on our part is allowing the German 
congregations to retain their own liturgy. If it should appear that 
this liturgy is so heterodox as by no charity consistent with a sound 
miud to be capable of an orthodox meaning, or if the Augsburg 
Confession is so diametrically opposed to our Articles that it is impos- 
sible to conceive of a man subscribing both without violence to his 
conscience, a greater violence than is done by ultra-Predestinarians 
and Free-willers when they subscribe, honestly as they suppose, the 
Articles alone—we are certainly guilty of unwarrantable time-serving 
in our catholic capacity. If, on the other hand, after making every 
allowance for the necessary ambiguity of language, there is no reason 
why an intelligent and conscientious man should not agree to both, 
we give up nothing of doctrine, for the use of any common liturgy 
does not seem very important where the language itself is different in 
the various congregations. Indeed, nothing more is conceded to 
Prussia by Bishop Alexander, under the primacy of England, than 
was conceded to England by Augustine, under the primacy of Rome; 
no more than is conceded by Rome to the Syrian Maronites, who are 
allowed to retain their own liturgy, “ filioque” being added as a note 
upon the Nicene Creed ; no more than England was willing to con- 
cede to Scotland when Calamy, envying the proposals made to the 
northern Presbyterians, exclaimed, “ Would God we had these offers !” 
If practical and insuperable difficulties, such as are here indicated, 
should actually impede the progress of reformed episcopacy in the 
East, English Christians will have a right tosay, “ These things ought 
to have been provided against; but it is a bad, uncatholic habit of mind, 
to suppose that every possible evil that may result from the working 
of a complicated scheme will actually not only develope itself, but 
overpower all the good that may be reasonably hoped for. 

By far the ablest argument against the measure is contained in a 
pamphlet, entitled, * ‘The Bishopric of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, at Jerusalem, considered in a letter to a Friend, by James 
R. Hope, B.C.L., Scholar of Merton, and Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Salisbury.”’ Here, however, the stress is not laid upon Bishop 
Alexander's intrusive position, which is noticed as a difficulty which 
might be overcome, should he not be called upon to insult the 
Orientals by recognising those whom they have synodically con- 
demned. This, in fact, he will not do; for they will present them- 
selves in a different position ; independently of us, they have some- 
what altered their /ocus standi, and now they will not come forward 
as Lutherans or Calvinists, but as Christians in communion with a 
bishop of the church of England. Neither are the Greeks asked to 
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receive them, nor do we receive them, as members of Protestant sects ; 
but under new conditions, expressed or implied. The only question, 
then, is, what right have we to receive them into such communion ¢ 

Mr. Hope says we have none. That all bishops of the church of 
England must be ruled by her laws. That no layman can be ad- 
mitted to communion except by a regular process of adoption—not by 
his own act, but by that of the church. The German Lutherans 
must come, therefore, not as a body, but as individuals ; their previous 
baptism, as well as their present opinions, must be tested ; and in 
practice they must conform. If a clergy isto be ordained, they must 
submit to the above conditions. Since, according to the English 
statemeut, there appears no intention of affiliating the German church 
by an act of the Anglican, it is needless to advert to that consideration. 
As to the rest, all turns upon the necessity that is laid upon the chureh 
to pursue one course in every variety of circumstances, and whence 
originates the sentence which prescribes to her on what degree of 
examination she shall adopt strangers for her children, with what evi- 
dence of their baptism she shall be satisfied, and to what extent she 
shall suppose their confession of her faith implied. 

It is conceded at once that Bishop Alexander cannot be guided by 
precedent and the letter of the canons in his conduct at Jerusalem. 
Nobody expects he will be ; the archbishop does not—the queen does 
not—the parliament does not. But Mr. Hope considers that in none 
of these parties does a power of dispensation reside ; so that, whatever 
may be their animus in a mission like the present, the rule morally. 
and legally binding upon the bishop is the same. Few, it must be 
admitted, are better qualified than Mr. Hope to enter into the retine- 
ments of this case; but to a plain churchman, who mayes the best use 
he can of his understanding, it does appear strange that the spiritual 
head of the national church, acting in conjunction with its temporal 
head, under the sanction of the bishops and the parliament, cannot 
relax in any given case the discipline which the church has insti- 
tuted. They may not have such power ; but it is against all the analo- 
gies about.us. For the general consent of mankind recognises a 
broad distinction between the enactment and the relaxation of a law. 
A change in the church’s canons, for instance, which nothing but 
the convocation, with consent of the queen, could legally effeet,—and 
a remission of the temporal penalties for their infraction in a given 
instance, which the queen might certainly give, just as the primate 
might omit the spiritual censure at his option. If the canons are of 
that overmastering power that any disobedience to them, even under 
such sanctions, excludes from catholic as well as national unity, they 
have an intrinsic force never claimed for the disciplinary canons of 
any council that ever sat. Over them, the pope has always asserted, 
and the good sense of men has always conceded, a dispensing power ; 
and if such power was necessary and just, every Anglican must be 
satistied that it must reside, as far as his church and nation are con- 
eerned, with the primate or the queen. 

Fully alive as every Christian ought to be to the danger of balane- 
ing a present evil and a prospective good, and inclined as he certainly 
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will be to do nothing when by acting he incurs a danger of doing 
wrong, still, when his spiritual governors have taken the responsibility 
upon themselves of a great attempt, if nothing can be alleged against 
it beyond the canonical informalities it may involve, it is certainly 
fair to ask whether the success proposed would compensate for any 
possible evil such informalities might occasion? As to the supposed 
violation of an oath, “I wish to know,” says Mr. Maurice, in his able 
pamphlet, “whether Mr. H. is ready to carry out this principle of 
literal obedience to canons and statutes in all cases? Is he prepared 
to say, for instance, that every fellow of a college, ipso facto, ceases 
to be the member of a college when he commits a literal or formal 
violation of its statutes? No one knows better than he does: what 
the effect of such a doctrine would be; no one knows better than he, 
perhaps no one knows as well, how triumphantly that doctrine has 
been and may be refuted. ‘In the first place,’ say the university 
authorities upon this subject, ‘it is not wise to alter the letter of sta- 
tutes formed in another age, because that letter embodies a spirit by 
which we ought to be governed; secondly, the very existence of col- 
lege authorities and of a visitor, implies a dispensing power as to 
cases which are obviously and necessarily affected by the change of 
age and circumstances, even as they are meant to ensure permanence 
to those principles and ordinances which belong to no time; thirdly, 
every man is answerable to God for the oaths which he takes, for 
acting up to the meaning and intent, as far as he can perceive it, of 
those to whom he owes his position and support; but he is absolved 
by that very appeal to the Searcher of hearts from doing acts, how- 
ever apparently in the sight of men required by his professions, 
which would really interfere with the right and useful performance of 
them,’”—pp. 86, 87. 

To assume that the difficulties incident to the position of the Bishop 
of the English in Jerusalem have thus summarily been disposed of, 
would be to betray great ignorance of their nature and extent. How 
the collision between the Greeks and Anglicans on the subject of the 
Trinity, the worship of images, masses, the seven sacraments, and 
many other matters is to avoided—/ow the church of Rome, after 
ages of wrath and malice, is to be placated—how the majority of 
European Protestants (those of Sweden and Denmark excepted) are 
to be induced to submit to a prelacy interfering with the universal 
equality of such as consider themselves priests, it is not easy to imagine. 
lest the enemy of peace and truth should fail to suggest all these diffi- 
culties, and materials for hostility to the discontented at home, and the 
churches abroad, a pamphlet has been published by the sot disant “ Ca- 
tholie Institute of Great Britain,” sold at a low price per hundred, for 
distribution, setting them forth in the strongest light, and not neg- 
lecting the least pleasant feature of the whole transaction—the resem- 
blance between that spiritual power which protestants reprobate in 
the pope, and that which is exercised in sending a bishop where we 
have no territorial possessions: and it may be that these difficulties 
may become so formidable as to make the church of England thank- 
ful that the measure has not had her formal sanction, that no convo- 
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cation is pledged to it, that her primate has merely given an authority 
which he may recall, or at all events not give again; and while he 
hands over to the church all the praise his conduct may obtain here- 
after, is willing to stand as personally responsible for the blame: 
but such contingencies are not certainties, and it remains for each 
to ask himself whether he will not display a better spirit of depend- 
ence on divine Providence, by yielding awhile to the hopes he would 
cherish, rather than the fears that he must feel: like one of a multi- 
tude standing by where some engineer has hewn new channels for 
a mighty stream, by which, instead of wasting its beauty on a desert 
it cannot fertilize, it may bring peace and plenty, the ‘bread of life, 
and the means of intercourse, to nations destitute and estranged, he 
will watch the opening of the flood-gates with eager anticipation. 
Even should he consider the arrangements defective, he will wish to 
think the error his own ; and soon, it may be, he shall ‘hear the voice of 
many waters speaking unto him, and behold the outpouring of a river 
the streams whereof make glad the city of God. 

Indeed, if any of the possibilities which every true churchman 
must desire should be brought to pass by the est ablishment of a re- 
formed bishop at Jerusalem, how rapidly all censure will be lost in 
the joyful shout of Christendom ! If, first, the continental Protestants, 
meeting the English prelate on neutral ground, and seeing every diffi- 
culty done away that ages have interposed between them and that 
organization which alone carries with it a visible amd intelligible 
union with the Eternal Head of the church, should inquire as the 
eunuch inquired of Philip, what should hinder them from taking ad- 
vantage of the privileges Providence has preserved to us, and which 
we desire to communicate. This is surely possible. The Germans 
are well versed in sacred antiquity ; and it is not true that, beyond a 
limited extent, the taint of neology has infected the most thoughtful 
nation in Europe. There are many noble and powerful minds among 
them which would rejoice in tracing truth to its fountain head, and 
feel the importance of a real episcopacy as strongly as we can our- 
selves. The work must, humanly spe aking, be gradual, but it may be 
wrought; and among all the blessings which it must return into our 
bosom, one at least will emanate from the promise that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 

Or suppose the Greek church, oppressed by Romish intrigue, and 
sighing after English protection, should fully and voluntarily reco- 
gnise us when presented to her view, not as individuals scattered 
abroad among her people, but a church sojourning as a guest within 
her borders, and desiring to do for her every office of Christian 
charity. Sucha recognition would be very preferable to any union ; 
for union implies surrender on one part or other, and the things that 
each church may wish altered in the other may have been usages ob- 
served in each from their very origin, and seals of their apostolic cha- 
racter. It isan extreme but a very possible case, and they who can- 
not conceive of sisterly love without formal union between churches 
would do well to consider it. 

Lastly, should Rome itself be brought to a better mind, and resume 
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towards us the kindly feelings exhibited of old, before the time when 
her ambition and pride obliterated them with injuries! This is net 
likely, it must be allowed, but it certainly is a new feature intro- 
duced into our communications with foreigners, for a bishop to go 
forth, charged by his metropolitan to forget and forgive the past, to 
be in love and charity with all men, and, while approving no defects 
in the Protestant organization, and sanctioning no corruption in the 
Eastern or Western church, to set an example of purity, and enforce it 
by kindness. What place the new episcopate may occupy in the ful- 
filment of prophecies relative to the Jews, a consideration certainly 
not the least important, is not here made matter of conjecture, nor 
therefore of hope. but the subject has been placed in several lights, 
which solicit, if they do not command, a suspension of judgment. 
Harm has been done to our foreign relations by the conduct of 
insulated presbyters of the church, who are too distant from their 
diocesan to be under any effectual control. No harm can be done to 
the integrity of the chureh by a step which convocation has not 
sanctioned ;* no one is required to express an opinion upon the mea- 


* See Dr. Ilook’s Reasons for Contributing towards the Support of an English 
Bishop at Jerusalem, p. 14. A passage in Mr. Maurice’s pamphlet gives a neat 
abstract of Mr. Hope’s argument and his answer, and although, os Fuller says of 
Barlow’s report of the Hampton-Court conference, ‘‘ When the Israelites go down 
to the Philistines to whet all their iron tools, no wonder if they set a sharp edge on 
their own, and a blunt one on their enemies’ weapon,” the review in this ease seems 
quite impartial. 

* The main doctrine of Mr. Hope's pamphlet is, if I understand him, this—the 
position of Bishop Alexander at Jerusalem is an anomalous and contradictory one. 
He is sent out as a bishop of the unitedchurch of England and Ireland. He is (at 
least, till communion can be renewed with the Eastern church) a suffragan of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. But then he has something to do with certain Prussian or 
Protestant congregations. What will he have to do with them? Will he acknow- 
ledge them as existing independently of him, as constituting another church? He 
cannot do that, for he has no business to recognise them as a church at all, except 
they are governed by a bishop. Suppose him to take any such steps as this, he pare 
ticularly renounces his own character, and makes all his acts invalid ; or will he 
merely adopt these congregations into his own, so that they shall form part of the 
church of England and Ireland, receiving each member separately into communion 
with him, just as if they were not separate congregations at all ? Suppose him to do 
this, and suppose him to require, which in that case he must require, that each who 
is admitted to communion shall pass the previous stages which are demanded of the 
communicant in England, and that every minister shall be episcopally ordained, shall 
sign the thirty-nine articles, and shall use our liturgy ; what then becomes of all 
that the government has said in the state paper about the acknowledgment of the 
distinet rights and constitutions of the two national churches? One way or other 
there must be a delusion; either it is a mere pretence that the bishop is a bishop of 
the united church of England and Ireland, or else the agreement between the King 
of Prussia and the English bishops is a mere pretence. 

“ This, I believe, is a fair statement of Mr. Hope’s meaning ; if I have in any wise 
perverted it, the error is unintentional, and I shall be glad to correct myself. Now 
let me recapitulate shortly the principles I have endeavoured to maintain in my 
letters to Mr. Palmer. I have endeavoured to shew that there are some eatholie¢ 
elements in the constitution of our English church which are distinet from its na- 
tional elements; that these catholic elements, by their very nature, be the grounds of 
communion with other Christian bodies; that the national elements can never form 
the basis of communion ; that these are necessary to our own existence, but that it is 
a plain catholic duty not to enforce them upon others; that these considerations, 
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sure ; the evil results of precipitation in so doing may be consider- 
able, and there is no conceivable danger in delay. 


——— - 
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which ought never to be Jost sight of at any time, are especially necessary for our 
time, when the main subject that occupies us is, what are the grounds of catholic 
unity? How can we, upon those grounds, establish an actual communion with 
those who have been separated from us? 

“ ‘Thus far, except in one particular, my views accord exactly with those of the per- 
sons who are likely most to oppose this bishopric. Those who wish for communion 
with Rome, expressly wish for it as a means of carrying elements in our constitution ; 
they say that that which is purely national is not to stand in the way of such a com- 
munion ; that nearly all which is so savours of Protestantism. ‘They only differ with 
me in thinking that what is national ought to be discarded altogether. 

“ Next, | have maintained that the constitution of the church rests upon the incar- 
nation of our Lord, and upon the acknowledgment that the whole body lives, and is 
constituted in him; that this truth is practically set aside by Romanism; that the 
constitution of the church is therefore violated by Romanism ; and that neither can 
be restored, unless there are bodies which bear a direct and steady protest against 
the violation. In this set of propositions I am altogether at war with the persons to 
whom I have just alluded. They desire a visible centre for Christendom. They 
believe that a protest against such a centre is, not the assertion of catholicity, but the 
denial of it. Next, I have contended that the church of England is bound to seek 
for fellowship with the churches subject to the Roman pontiff, with the Eastern 
churches, and, in the comprehensive words of Mr. Palmer’s Dedication, “ With all 
everywhere who only so much as name the name of Christ,” provided it can be done 
without the sacrifice of that catholic constitution which has been given us to defend, 
and on the preservation of which all hopes of unity depend ; that we must sacrifice 
our catholic constitution if we acknowledge in any sense the supremacy of the 
Bishop of Rome; if we treat with the Emperor of Russia as if he were the head of 
the Eastern church; if we meet Lutherans or Calvinists merely on the footing of 
their individual faith or opinion, or their common dislike to some third party, which 
must be our bond of alliance with them; if we give +» the principle of episcopacy ; 
that there is no obstacle to union with any church ot the West which gives up its 
subjection to the pope, and meets us on the footing of our constitution in Christ ; no 
obstacle to our union with the Eastern church, when it comes forth in the persons of 
its bishops to ask fellowship with us, or to receive it when it is offered ; no obstacle to 
communion with the Lutherans and Calvinists of Germany, if they, starting from 
the great church principle which we hold in common with them, of Christ's king- 
ship or headship over the church, are willing to express it, not in words or pro- 
fessions, but in the act of submitting to episcopal government. As these con- 
clusions follow from the former, they are of course rejected by the same persons who 
reject them—rejected upon this ground, that the Protestants have, and the Ro- 
manists have not, violated the principles and order of the ehurch universal. 

“ Finally, | have maintained that the bishops of the English church could not, con- 
sistently with their catholic character, reject any office of fellowship from any of these 
bodies, provided it came before them in a way which involved no compromise of 
eatholie principles ; that the proposal of founding a bishopric at Jerusalem docs not 
involve any such compromise ; that in founding it, our bishops unite with the subjects 
of the King of Prussia upon the church principle which is common to us and them ; 
of recognising Christ's headship of the chureh ; and that they do consent to express 
this principle as we express it, in the acknowledgment of a bishop ; that the proposi- 
tion comes before us in the most legitimate way, proceeding from the king, whose 

vocation we acknowledge to be legitimate—not from religious ministers, who have no 
organ through which they can speak to us; that, therefore, all the obligations to dispense 
with uational rales and maxims, for the sake of establishing communion, which were 
laid down generally before, apply to this emergency. ‘To these last opinions, the 
same persons who objected to the proposition before laid down must necessarily 
object, because they are the regular and actural deductions from them.” —pp. 80, 82. 
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PROSPECT OF A NEW MARRIAGE LAW. 


In England, until 1837, the popular view of matrimony was, at 
least from the time of Lord Hardwicke's Act, that the essentials to it 
were bans of licence, a church, parents’ and parties’ consent, (saving 
the restrictions of the church as to degrees, commonly, though not uni- 
versally,) witnesses, and a clergyman. In Scotland, parties’ consent, 
and witnesses. In Ireland, it seems, by the late decision of the judges, 
that the law is so unsettled, that | will not venture to say what has 
been or is now considered essential. 

Now, at the present crisis, it may be use ‘ful that attention should be 
drawn to the strictly-church views of holy matrimony, in order at 
once to aid in remedyi ing some of the monstrous delusions which seem 
to have already arisen, and to guard against the origination of others. 

§ 1. First, then, what is matrimony ? Peter Lombard, Sentent. 
Lib. iv. Dist. 27, cap. B. “ Quid sit conjugium,” says, ‘* Sunt ergo 
nuptiz vel matrimonium, viri malierisque conjunctio maritalis, inter 
legitimas personas, individuam vite consuetudinem retinens.” He 
adds, “ hac autem descriptione legitimorum et fidelium tantum matri- 
monium ineluditur.” However, before proceeding, a distinction is to 
be made. Contract or sponsal is “ per verba de futuro,”” matrimony, 
“per verba de presenti.” Thus “I, A. B., wi/l (at such a time, or 
hereafter) take thee, C. D., to be my husband, or wife, as may be, is 
a contract de futuro, and no matrimony.” But it has been held that 
such a contract may invalidate matrimony between one of the parties 
so contracting, and a third. And, accordingly, by 32 Hen VIIL., 
cap. 38, all force of pre-contracts was annulled. Yet, again, canon eii. 
of 1603 expressly provides, that at the granting of wedding licences 
one condition shall be, “that at the time of the granting of every 
such licence there is not any impediment of pre-contract.” Whence 
we seem to gather, that whereas the state would not have marriages 
nulled by reason of pre-contracts, yet the church continued to think 
that a marriage against a pre-contract was sinful. Thus Jeremy 
Taylor, Duct. Dubitant. b. ii. chap. i. rule vii., in the case of Feseen- 
nius, and the Greek virgin and Roman widow: “ If Fescennius 
was only contracted or promised for the future, though he sinned 
grievously in afterwards contracting with the other, yet it is valid, 
For a promise takes not away our dominion in a thing, but obliges us 
to use it in a certain manner.” But the matter of spousals is now so 
nearly forgotten, that no more need be said of it but this—namely, 
that if persons engaging to marry each other would only consider that 
they really are doing a thing which the catholic church has ever held 
so solemn, as inaking an espousal each of the other, with however 
little ceremony, perhaps many of those painfully-ridiculous reports in 
the newspapers of actions for breach of promise of marriage—i.e., pre- 
contract—would be spared. 

Matrimony, then, is the union of aman and woman, so that hence- 
forth they are one flesh; and, therefore, to it are requisite due age, 
consents, and absence of all impediments of consanguinity. But 
when the other conditions are fulfilled, the sole consent of the parties 
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contracting is matrimony. So Peter Lombard, ubi supra, cap. D., 
says— 

“That consent makes matrimony, is proved by the subjoined testimonies. 
For Isidore says, ‘consent makes matrimony.’ So Pope Nicolas—‘ Of those 
concerning whose unions question is made, let their consent alone, according 
to the laws, be sufficient; and if this alone chances to have been absent in 
nuptials, all other circumstances, etiam cum ipso coitu celebrata frustrantur.’ 
So John Chrysostom, ‘ Matrimonium quidem non facit coitus, sed voluntas,’ 
Mess o's From these it appears that consent—that it is the conjugal com- 
pact which makes matrimony ; et ex tune conjugium est, etiam si non precessit 
vel secuta est copula carnalis.”’ 


So, again, Dict. xxviii. cap. B. :—— 


“To that sentence, by which it was said that consent alone makes 
matrimony (conjugium,) seems to be opposed what Pope Euaristus says, ... 
* Let the wife be sought, and be espoused by her parents, and have her dowry 
according to the laws, and be blessed (as the manner is) by the priest, and be 
guarded by the paranymphs, and be received [by her spouse] solemnly.’ 
Again [Pope Euaristus], ‘know ye that thus weddings are legitimate; but 
otherwise presumed on, are not matrimonies, but adulteries, or fornications, 
unless full consent shall have gone with them (voluntas propria suffragata 
fuerit), and legitimate vows have succeeded.’ This, however, is not to be so 
understood, as though without the things enumerated lawful matrimony could 
not be ; but that without them it has not its beauty and the honour due to it. 
For in the celebration of this sacrament, as in others, some things there are 
pertaining to the substance of the sacrament, as present consent, (consensus de 
presenti,) which is sufficient alone to the contracting of matrimony; certain 
things, too, pertaining to the beauty and solemnity of the sacrament, as the 
giving of (the bride by] the parents, the benediction of priests, and the like; 
without which matrimony is made rightly as to the virtue, but not as to the 
beauty, of the sacrament.” 


And more to the like effect. 

In bringing forward this ancient and catholic view, it must be 
clearly understood, also, that where lawful powers have interposed 
with certain restrictions, there a new rule of conscience has been set 
up, in whatever measure. Thus, although in the sight of God, pre- 
viously to lawful human restrictions, we cannot doubt that, the essence 
of matrimony being solely the consent of the parties, two parties not 
canonically hindered, having contracted per verba de presenti, would 
be positively man and wife, and should be taken for such ; yet, ex. gr., 
in England, where the state has declared that such contracts, not being 
otherwise solemnized, are absolutely null and void (as far as it can 
annul and avoid them), it would be a moral offence of the highest 
kind for any parties to pretend so to contract matrimony. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the church has ever, except in 
extraordinary cases, set her face against such contracts of matrimony, 
although she did not always treat them as invalid. But now, accord- 
ing to her own view, such contracts would be no more than adulteries 
or fornications. And this being said, it follows to consider the 
minister of holy matrimony. 

§ 2. Now, if consent alone makes matrimony, it is clear that the 
parties themselves alone are the ministers of it. For, although to 
establish the fact of the existence of consent, witnesses are, in a sense, 
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always necessary ; yet they are not so necessary as that matrimony 
cannot be without them absolutely ; therefore witnesses cannot be said 
to be ministers of matrimony. With regard to witnesses, Peter Lom- 
bard (Sentent. Lib. iv. Dist. 28, cap. B.) thus declares the view of 
the church :— 


“Secret present consent expressed in words makes matrimony, although 
the coutract is not in that case souad (honestus) ; but that consent which was 
in secret has not ratified (sanxit) matiimony, For, if one of the parties shall 
have dismissed the other, he is not compelled by the judgment of the church 
to return and dwell with the other, as with one joined in wedlock to him; 
because that contract which was in secret cannot be proved by witnesses. 
But if those who in secret gave their consent voluntarily avow that same con- 
sent in public, then indeed free will goes with it, aud legitimate vows succeed 
for the ratifying of that matrimony which had before been contracted in secret, 
Will, therefore, expressed in words in secret, goes to this— that matrimony is 
made by it ; but being openly expressed, ratilies and contirms it, and gives the 
church liberty to judge in it if expedient.” 

Thus, then, it appears on the one hand, that the chureh has ever 
held that clandestine marriages are not of her cognizance, and that 
witnesses are necessary to make matrimony capable of judgment ; and 
on the other, that, nevertheless, witnesses are not of the essence of 
matrimony, but the sole consent of the parties; and, therefore, that 
Witnesses Cannot be the ministers of matrimony, but only the parties 
themselves. We do not claim for clergy, therefore, that they should 
give the nuptial blessing to all contracting pairs ; rather we are happy 
to know that persons may be married without forcing the clergy to do 
what it is unfit that they should do ; ; but only that all Christians ‘should 
be dissatisfied with any marriage not having on it the blessing of Ged 
given by his priest, 

Here, however, the very Christianity of England seems to have led 
to some mistakes, which, d priort, and considering what the ys 
view really is, were the most unlikely, it might have been said, 
occur. From always seeing a priest assist at weddings, and from the 
holy language of the matrimonial office, which never supposes the 
priest's absence possible, the impression prevailed at length, that, at 
all events, some one there must be to “ marry” parties. And as dis- 
senting teachers had pretended to preach, baptize, and give com- 
inunions, it was not any great step to suppose that when the state 
gave its sanction, as it had done in a way, by toleration, to their pre. 
tending to minister in other divine things, so then they might also 
‘“warry” persons. Accordingly, the act 6 & 7 William IV. cap, 85, 
having passed, the same people who had presumed to caricature the 
chureh in her other offices, proceeded to “ marry.’ The state, how- 
ever, was too much for them. By section 20 of that act, witnesses, 
absence of impedimen nts, and consent, are all the requisites to lawful 
matrimony, in strict accordance with the catholie view; and the ab- 
seli¢e ov presence of a dissenting teacher at the transaction is not so 
much as alluded to in the whole act. In the eye of the state, there- 
fore, these gentlemen do not marry” persons. And the charch hay 
never supposed them to do anything but as heretical layne n. 

But the view of the needtulness of some one to “ marry” persons has 
Vou. XNJ.—Mareh, 
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gone a length still further. It now appears that the registrars have a 
notion they “ marry.” Ina letter of Mr. Mann, the registrar-general’s 
clerk, on pages 348, 9, of vol. xix. of this Magazine, is this state- 
ment :—** No officer acting under him (the registrar-general) has 
authority to marry ... . persons within the prohibited degrees.” 
And again, in an extract from another of the same gentleman’s letters, 
on page 349, this statement :—‘* The superintendent-registrar says, 
‘I have never had but one application to marry parties who were 
allied in the degree specified.” And such is, | believe, the usual 
language of registrars. Now, the state, by King William's Act, 
quoted, sec. 20, does require the presence of the registrar in all 
registered buildings; and by sec. 21, in his own office, at all mar- 
riages. But still the state is most fully on the catholic side. The 
act provides (sec. 21) that persons . . . may contract and solemnize 
marriage at the office, and in the presence of the superintendent- 
registrar, and some registrar of the district, and in the presence of two 
witnesses,” &c. But the registrar's business is only to be present, and 
look on, and register, as is plain from (not to quote them) schedule B. 
and schedule C. of the same act; und the only parties who do any- 
thing, according to the act, in making matrimony, are the parties 
themselves contracting and solemnizing. 

§ 3. Christians, indeed, are in no danger of resorting to those 
exilia of holy matrimony—* licensed registered buildings,” or regis- 
trar’s offices. Nor are they in any great danger of forgetting that a 
marriage, to be Christian, must be blessed by the priest; feeling the 
spirit of Tertullian’s apostrophe, if even they never heard it—“ Unde 
sufficiam ad enarrandam felicitatem ejus matrimonii, quod Ecclesia 
conciliat, et obfirmat oblato, et obsiguat benedictio.” But in the 
prospect of a new marriage law for Ireland, it is quite worth every- 
body's while to consider the true catholic views of holy matrimony ; 
particularly it is worth the while of those who are to legislate on the 
subject. 

In Ireland, by the late decision of the judges, the solemnization of 
matrimony inthe presence of a “ presbyterian’ teacher, when one party 
is a member of the church, is declared null and void. It is impossible 
not to regret that such a person as the defendant, who had in fact 
committed bigamy, should eseape. But it is a cheerful thing to find 
that the charlatan pretences to “ ministering’ and “marrying” by 
“ presbyterian” teachers are discountenanced in high quarters as they 
are elsewhere ; and that the state, as well as the church, views them 
as, at all events, not more than laymen. With the difficulties of the 
government, which has to deal with a body of men so hereditarily and 
constitutionally ungovernable as the “ presbyterians,” and who have 
already began to call the judges of Ireland « Puseyites,’’ it is impos- 
sible not to sympathize. But if, relying on truth and catholic prin- 
ciple, while dealing most tenderly, as is their duty, with all who might 
be aggrieved by what is past, they will pass laws which shall assert 
the catholic principle as freely as King William’s Act, and do nothing 
to truckle to a “ presbyterian” preacher's outery, while, at the same 

time, those persons are not left with anything to complain of, such a 
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government, for such legislation, will merit not only the applauses of 
Conservatives, but, what is much better, the blessing of the church of 
Curis. D. P. 


ge ne 8 ee 


ECCLESIASTICAL DIGNITARIES OF THE WEST INDIES. 


Tuk Legislative Council of the nation has assembled, and two church 
reforms are among their earliest measures. The interesting series of 
experiments that have for some years been prosecuted, to establish the 
infinite divisibility of Ecclesiastical property is to be proceeded with 
vigorously. The following speech of Lord Stanley will explain their 
present status :— 


On rising for leave to bring in the bill of which he had given notice, for 
making provision for the salaries of certain bishops and other ecclesiastical 
dignitaries of the diocese of Jamaica, said, he did not apprehend that any ob- 
jection would be raised on the part of the house to the bill which it was his 
intention to move for leave to introduce. In 1825 a bill was introduced into 
the house, authorizing the establishment of a bishop in Barbadoes, and also in 
Jamaica, and assigning certain salaries to the bishops and the archdeacons of 
those separate establishments. Since 1825 he need hardly say, that from circum- 
stances the labours of the clergy in our West Indian colonies had increased to 
a great extent. It was one of the most happy circumstances attending eman- 
cipation, the increasing desire for spiritual instruction. Churches and chapels 
were rising up on every side. This circumstance, of course, entailed a great 
increase in the duties of the bishop, for the bishoprick of Barbadoes included 
the superintendence of the Leeward Isles and Demerara. At the present 
moment the bishop had tendered his resignation, for it is a provision in the 
Act that the bishop shall after ten years’ service be entitled to a certain retiring 
allowance. The present bishop had held his see for sixteen years, during which 
period his labours had been most zealous and indefatigable, and he now claimed 
that benefit which the Act granted him on tendering his resignation to Her 
Majesty. At the period of his retirement from office, he (Lord Stanley) felt 
in common with the noble Lord who had preceded him in the office which he 
now had the honour to fill, that it would be desirable to take the opportunity 
of making more effectual provision for the discharge of the Episcopal functions 
of that extensive diocese. He was happy to inform the house that, according 
to arrangements made with the full consent of the heads of the Church here, 
and also with the full approbation of the Bishop of Barbadoes himself, he had 
been able to accomplish the object he had in view,—the subdivision of the 
diocese into three instead of one, without calling on this country, or any party, 
for increased expenditure. ‘The salary now assigned by Parliament out of the 
Consolidated Fund was 4,0001. a-year; his retiring pension was 1,0001, 
There were also two archdeacons, one for Barbadoes, and one for Antigua, 
each of whom received a salary of 2,000/, a-year, though, by an arrangement 
between them, they, in fact, drew only 1,500/. a-year ; each contributing 5002 
towards the salary of a third archdeacon. The intention of the Bill was to ap- 
point three bishops ; the first to receive 2,500/., the second to receive 2,0001., 
and the third to receive 1,5001., to which, probably, 500/. would be added by 
the colony of Demerara. To the three archdeacons who would be appointed 
under the new Act, he proposed to give a salary of 500/, a-year each, instead 
of the present salary, which appeared to him exorbitant. He proposed also to 
add two clergymen, one at St. Kitt’s, and one at ‘Trinidad, at a salary of 1500. 
a-year. The whole cost of this establishment would not exceed that incurred 
for the present establishment, although the three archdeacons and the two 
new bishops were provided for. The bishop tendered his resignation in the 
month of August last, and although in form he would be entitled to 
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receive 1,000/. for the quarter, he was content to receive only the fourth 
part of his retuing pension, 250/. (Lear, hear.) He proposed likewise, in 
the present Act, to make provision for a similar arrangement with respect to 
Jamaica, whenever a vacancy should arise in that colony. The same provi- 
sions existed in that colony as in Barbadoes, with regard to the salaries of the 

bishop and archdeacons. He proposed to take a power for Her Majesty by 
letters patent, if she should think fit, to divide that diocese into two, or more, 
in such manner as she may think fit; and that the total sum granted shall not 
exceed 6,000/. a-year, the sam now ‘granted for its maintenance He did not 
anticipate that any objection would be urged against the introduction of the 
Bill, (Hear.) 


None whatever—but continue to reduce the incomes of Ecclesiastical 
dignitaries to sums on which a moderately successtul tradesman would 
hesitate to retire, and augment all the little livings to an amount that 
will just support the exigencies of a shabby gentility, and there may 
be some objection to the consequences. E neland will find a class of 
men ministering at her altars, less able to relieve the poor or influence 
the rich than hundreds who now live a life of charity and usefulness 
and content, though their profession does not give them three shillings 
a day, and who, notwithstanding their immunity from the snares of 
wealth, may be able to give no better account of their stewardship 
than the Van Milderts or Barringtons. 

Perhaps some correspondent may know what the Rev. J. T. Le 
Mesurier bas been receiviug for the last twenty-two years. He has 
apparently done the work of two, which seems a reason for dividing 
his salary between two successors. 


“The Rev. J. T. Le Mesurier huving retired from the ministry of the Dock 
Yard Chapel, a meeting of the congregation was held this day for the purpose 
of preparing and conveying to him an expression of their respect. Rear- 
Admiral Sir Joha Louis, Bart., was requested to take the chair; and the unani- 
mous sentiment of the meeting expressed itself in the following terms :-— 
‘ Impressed with a deep and sincere respect for Mr. Le Mesurier, and with a 
grateful sense of our obligations to him, we are anxious to unite in offering to 
him our heartfelt thanks for all his zealous labours in our behalf. For twenty- 
two years he has been charged with duties beyond the measure of any mental 
or physical energies but his own. Five times every Sunday has he passed from 
the performance of one service to another, and never in all those years has the 
burning sun, the rough wind or sea, restrained him in his pious course to visit 
us in our sickness, to carry consolation to the poor inmates of the hospital, to 
hold communion with the dying, when epidemic distemper raged ; and his 
brave example was a useful lesson, to do good whenever it was in the power 
of his hand to do it. He has disregarded all considerations but those of duty 
to God, and good-will to man. We are persuaded, that religion has nota 
more conscieniious ailvocate, nor chaiity a more prompt or tadefatigabie 
minister of its various duties, nor truth a more unflinching friend.’ It was fur- 
ther agreed to subscribe for the purchase of a piece of plate, and to beg Mr. 
Le Mesurier’s acceptance of it, as a remembrance of his congregation. Rear- 
Admiral Sir John Louis was requested to make known to Mr. Le Mesurier the 
sentiments of the meeting. J. Lours, Chairman.”— Malta Chronicle. 


ONFORD-TRACT MEMORIALS. 


Tir addresses to the Archbishop, which have been sent from Derby, 
Bristol, Ryde, and other places, with a view of instructing his Grace 
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as to the dangers impending from the Oxford Tracts, have received 
answers very similar to that published last mouth, and returned tothe 
Cheltenham mewmorialists, Three of them are subjoined :— 


‘** Lambeth, Feb. Ist, 1842, 

‘« Sir,—I lose no time in acknowledging the receipt of an Address, very nu- 
merously and respectably signed, by inhabitants of the town of Derby, which 
was brought me by this morning’s post, together with your letter. | have the 
honour to be, Sir, your very humbie and obedient servant, 

* Thos. Parker Bainbrigge, Esq.” * W. Cantuar.” 


‘“* Lambeth, Jan, 24, 1842. 

“The Archbishop of Canterbury has the honour to acknowledge Major- 
General Marshall's note of the 14th of this mouth, accompanied with an Ad- 
dress from certain lay members of the Church of England at Brighton, and to 
state, that he will give due consideration to the matters therein referred to,” 

“To Major- General Marshall.” 

““ Lambeth Palace, February 4, 1842. 

“ The Archbishop of Canterbury presents his compliments to Mr. Bankes, 
and begs through him to acknowledge the receipt of an Address, very nume- 
rously and respectably signed by lay inhabitants of the parish of Aston-juxta- 
Birmingham, which reached the Archbishop by this morning's post.” 


If these lay gentlemen pursue the system thus originated, they will 
provoke recrimination in no pleasant shape, and assuredly get no other 
answer. The forbearance is commendable that suppressed the follow- 
ing address, but such things will be done, if more than ordinary pro- 
vocation is offered :— 


“To the Right Hon. and Most Rev. William, by Divine Providence Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England and Metropolitan. 


‘* We, the undersigued, lay members of the Church of England, inhabitants 
of Bath and its vicinity, beg to approach your Grace with sentiments of the 
highest respect and veneration for the sacred office with which you are invested, 
as chief ruler of the Catholic Church of Christ in this kingdom. 

“We have for a long time past remarked, with feelings of deep regret, 
sundry and manifold violations of the doctiine, discipline, and ritual of our 
church, which have become prevalent in many parts of England, and some of 
them more especially in this neighbourhood, Deeply do we deplore the fact 
that these lamentable deviations from ecclesiastical order are practised, or en- 

couraged, by some of those who minister at the altars of our beloved church— 
men solemnly pledged to maintain the godly discipline of an institution whose 
rubrics they disregard, and the doctrines of whose liturgy, articles, and homi- 
lies they contravene. To enumerate the v various instances to which we refer 
would be too great a trespass upon your grace’s time ; but we venture to state 
a few facts ouly, which have presented themselves to our own immediate notice 
and observation. 

‘‘ We have seen the daily service in an abbey church, which had been for 
centuries duly and faithfully performed, discontinued, and proscribed as 

‘ Popish’ (although it has now, not without indignant | remonstrance from the 
laity, been resumed), and a weekly ‘ prayer-meeting’ under the sacred roof, 
for the extemporaneous effusions of certain of the clergy, substituted for the 
daily public worship of Almighty God. Even the ancient and canonical ob- 
servance of public morning prayer on the Wednesday and Friday of every week 
has, in many populous paris shes of this diocese, been relinquished, and mectings 
at private houses, in some cases, established in its stead ; moreover, our holy 
services have been and are wantonly and irreverently mutilated. at the caprice 
of individual clergymen; certain clauses in the bapusmal aud burial services 
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are, or have been, dishonestly omitted; the collects, appointed by a special 
rubric to be read on the vigils, or eves, of certain Sundays and holydays, are 
on week-day evenings invariably omitted in most of our churches and chapels; 
and the lessons taken at certain seasons from the apocryphal books (writings 
which our church in her homilies repeatedly quotes with singular and very 
marked respect), are changed for other chapters, at the discretion of the reader. 
The Litany on Sunday mornings, in at least one parish church in this vicinity, 
has been repeatedly omitted to make way for a longer sermon. A novel, irre- 
verent, and unauthorized mode of administering the most holy Eucharist has 
been of late generally adopted, by addressing the words, at the delivery of the 
elements, to the whole body of communicants at the altar-rails at once, and 
this even when the numbers present are very few. The whole week-day 
morning service has, by one clergyman, and, it is said, under the sanction of 
an ecclesiastical dignitary, been constantly mutilated, and in various ways cur- 
tailed, by the omission of the greater part of the prayers and exhortations, and 
the reading of little more than the lessons from Scripture, the officiating mi- 
nister wearing in the reading pew, not the surplice, but a gown or vestment of 
black, unauthorized by the rubric. The service on the solemn festival of the 
Holy Ascension was, in the mother church of one of the largest parishes in 
England, only not omitted in consequence of the determination of the persons 
assembled for the usual public worship on that day to wait the event of a sum- 
mons to the new incumbent, who, on his reluctant attendance, was so unac- 
quainted with the service, as to require the audible correction of his clerk 
during the performance of it, and on the subsequent Sunday, took occasion to 
denounce from the pulpit the observance of such holidays as‘ Popish;’ and, 
furthermore, there was lately obtruded upon many of our congregations a 
volume of unauthorized hymns, selected partly from the writings of dissenting 
teachers, and of other sectaries, and generally composed of matter so erroneous 
in doctrine, ludicrous and indecent in expression, and discreditable to the mem- 
bers of the established church, as to call forth the authoritative prohibition of 
the Lord Bishop of the diocese. 

‘In conclusion, we cannot but express our conviction that much of the ir- 
regularity and irreverent disregard to the voice of our church in her authorized 
formularies, of which we complain, has arisen, here and elsewhere, from the 
existence of a private society, or combination, formed for the buying up of 
vacant benefices, and filling them with nominees, pledged to conformity with 
the peculiar notions and novel traditions of an individual member of one of our 
Universities, and of a religious sect or party, commonly designated as his dis- 
ciples, from the fact of their having been drawn together by the influence of 
his wealth and exertions. 

‘* Neither shall we have laid before your Grace an accurate statement of the 
lamentable declension of our holy religion in this neighbourhood, for the three 
or four years last past, if we omit all allusion to other (and very disreputable) 
transactions connected with the traffic and barter in certain church livings 
(carried on with a view of increasing their marketable value, and of evading 
the penalties enacted against simony ;) transactions which, even if they involve 
no breach of human laws, are nevertheless disgraceful alike to buyers and to 
sellers, tending to ‘ make merchandise’ of our church, to grieve and scandalize 
her true-hearted members, to weaken the confidence of the laity in her minis- 
ters, and to create in them a special distrust of the piety and sincerity of the 
(so-called) * evangelical’ clergy. 

« We, therefore, the undersigned, solemnly and prayerfully commit these 
matters to your Grace's attention, and humbly entreat that you may be pleased 
to take such measures as may be most advisable for obtaining from the Epis- 
copal Bench their united condemnation of such practices, in order that the 
offending parties, being admonished of the disingenuous and unrighteous cha- 
racter of any wilful neglect or evasion of the doctrine, discipline, or ritual of a 
church, to which they have with awful solemnity promised to conform, may 
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be brought to a better mind; or else may be induced to join openly the ranks 
of those sectarian communities, with whom, as ministers of the Reformed An- 
glican Church, they cannot honestly sympathize. 

‘* We have the honour to subscribe ourselves, with profound respect, your 
grace’s obedient and faithful servants.” 


The Bishop of London has sent a very good reply to a memorial of 
the same kind, from the tradesmen of Marylebone :— 


‘* London House, Feb. 1, 1842. 

* Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of a memorial, which you have 
transmitted to me, signed by you on behalf of ‘The Marylebone Tradesmen 
and Operatives’ Protestant Association,’ in which it is stated, that in certain 
places of worship, within the borough of Marylebone, you ‘ have witnessed 
ceremonies not enjoined by the Rubric, and have heard doctrines opposed to 
the Articles of our church ;’ and I am called upon ‘ to take such measures in 
this matter as may seem to me most advisable.’ 

“‘ [have to state in answer, that, upon a general allegation of this nature, 
no measures can be grounded ; but that if any particular instance of departure 
from the Rubric, or of opposition to the Articles of our church, is brought 
under my notice, it will be my duty to inquire into the circumstances of the 
case. I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

* Mr. R. H. Binden.” “C.J. Lonpon.” 


Tue Braintree case was again heard before Dr. Lushington, in the 
Consistory Court, on February 23. The question on which the 
counsel especially dwelt was this, whether the precedent in Gauden 
v, Selby must be considered valid in this case? Dr. Lushington did 
not think it decisive, but took time to deliver judgment. 


ee 


ROMAN-CATHOLIC MATTERS. 





Tne attention of the clergy has been repeatedly called in these 
pages, to the endeavours making by the Romanists once more, to 
regain their hold upon this country. The following is extracted from 
the “ Tablet”? newspaper :— 


THE VICARIATE OF WALES. 
The following letter has been just received; and the subject-matter of it 
seems to us so important and so deserving of attention, that we cannot but 
comply with the desire of the writers, to give their recommendation, whatever 
additional weight may be derived from the expression of our humble approba- 
bation. We sincerely trust that their generous design may mect with due 
encouragement, aud we freely offer all the assistance in our power to aid in 
the accomplishment of so good a work :— 


To the Editor of the Tablet. 
Bristol, Feb. 8th, 1842, 

Sir,——We cannot contemplate the difficulties against which the bishop and 
clergy of our holy faith have to contend in the recently appointed and desolate 
district of Wales, as they are briefly represented at page 44 of this year's 
Directory, without a deep sympathy in their labours and struggles; but this 
sympathy ought to be manifested, not by words only, but by deeds. 
We are persuaded that the active expression of our sympathy, to be in due 
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order, and to secure the blessing of Almighty God, ought in the present in- 
stance to have for its first object the chief representative of God 1n the district 
of Wales, its vicar-apostolic. A bishop is, by divine appointment, the mato- 
spring of religion within the limits of his jurisdiction ; but, that he may work 
out the purposes for which he is appointed, it is manifestly of great importance 
that a decent and independent subsistence be secured for him, instead of his 
being, as in the present instance, left to the consequences of a precarious and 
uncertain income. 

We wish, therefore, to invite the attention of our fellow-Catholics to the 
propriety of raising subscriptions for the purchasing of land for a permanent 
support of the vicar-apostolic of the Welsh district, the Right Rev. Dr, Brown, 
and his successors, whereon, also, a seminary may be erected, the annual 
income of which should at least produce 300/. per annum. 

We are quite convinced that with a little spirit and determination, a sum of 
money equal to the above purpose can be easily raised, if the body of English 
and Welsh Catholics, who owe assuredly something to Wales for the neglect 
to which it has been abandoned for three centuries, will make a slight effort 
for so meritorious a work. On our part, we cheerfully tender 201. Let every 
one who would wish to see our religion flourish in that necessitous district, 
endeavour to secure for its vicar-apostolic, now and for ever, a suitable and 
permanent income. We are, Sir, 

A. Hensver anp Sons, Bristol. 
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ORDINATIONS., 


The Lord Bishop of Bangor, Bangor Cathedral ........... isimmcice “Cees 
The Lord Bisbop of Durham, Auckland Castle ...............04. cictes «6=Fet.'! G 
The Lord Bishop of Salisbury, for the Lord Bishop of Bath aad 
Wells, Wells Cathedral ........... asiapiens bemtiaenecuedenseen ssocths Oe OA 
The Lord Bishop of Lincoln, Lincoln Cathedral ....... Subleditdinaios oscce | SO UR 
The Lord Bishop of Peterborough, Peterborough Cathedral ...... ww. Feb. 20, 
lhe Lord Bishop of Salisbury, Salisbury Cathedral........ scccsnccsesee §FOR, OO 
DEACONS, 
Nume. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Badham, William .,.... 0 B.A. Dublin Salisbury 
Baldock, Richard ...... B.A. St. John's Camb, Lincoln 
Britton, Paul Ford...... B.A. Exeter Oxtord Salisbury 
Burridge, Richard B.A St. John’s Camb § Salisbury, for Bp. 
’ Lao ie , 2 Bath and Wells 
Cartwright, Fredk. W..) pia. St. Marv’sHall Oxford Peterborough 
Jones, Richard ......... Lampeter Salisbury 
Killick, Rich. Hearv.. sB.a. Queens’ Camb. Peterborough 
Lawrie, ExOR ccssccccene. M.A. Jesus Oxford Bangor 
athe = . § Salisbury, for Bp. 
Machen, Edward ...... na. Exeter Oxford 2 Bath and Welle. 
Mason, UH. Brown ...... B.A. New Inn Hall Oxford Salisbury 
Meredith, R. Fivzggerald mia. Worcester Oxtord Salisbury 
Monins, Richard Eaton pia, St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Neville, Henry ......... p.a. Trinity Oxford Lincoln 
Phillips, Henry ......... M.A. Queen's Oxtord Salisbury 
Reynolds, Jas. Jones... Ba. St. John's Oxford Salisbury 
Rowton, Rupert Jas.... sa. St. John's Camb, Salisbury 


vepberd, Edward eceess B.A. baxcter Oxtord Lancoln 
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LERACONS. 

Nume. Deyree. College. University. 
Veague, Jobin .......ceee. B.A Emmanuel Camb. 
‘Thornbill, Charles ...... B.A Emmanuel Camb. 
‘Ivler, James ............ B.A Balliol Oxford 
Wilson, Stepben Lea... s.a. St. Peter's Camb. 

PRIESTS, 
Alford, Samuel .......... BA. Queens’ Camb. 
Badger, Chas. Percy, Cb, Miss, Coll. Islington 
Beker, Chas. Francis... pa. Exeter Oxford 
Balston, Edw. ......... B.A, King's Camb. 
Bickersteth, Robt. ...... Bia. Queens’ Camb. 
Browne, John Cave ... ua. Wadham Oxford 
Clarke, Chas. .......0.. Bea. Trinity Oxford 
Cosens, Robert ......... BA. Pembroke Oxford 
Courteuay, Chas, Leslie m.a. Christ Church Oxford 
D’Aguilar,Jobn Burton pa, St. John’s Camb. 
Deane, John Williams — pa St. John's Oxford 
Dixon, Henry Jobn ... a St. Mary Hall Oxford 
hiddie, Ricbard ........ + Ba Brasennose Oxtord 
hilott, Wm. Lawrence  m.a King's Camb, 
Forth, Cullen ....... wees 8.C.L. Magdalen Hall Oxtord 
Francis, Wm Adderley p.a Christ's Camb, 
Golding, Edward ,..... m.a.  Brasennose Oxford 
ilare, Jobn David...... itn. Dublin 
Ilarris, Henry............ Bea. Catherine Hall Camb. 
Holland, Edward ...... ea. Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Jones, Henry Denison n.a. Pembroke Camb. 
Langhorne, Frederick ( Literate) 
Lukes, Wm, Collins ... pa. Trinity Camb. 
Marshall, James, late Presbyterian Teacher in Edinburgh 
Morgan, Nathaniel...... b.A. Brasennose Oxtord 
Pooley, David,........... M.A St. John’s Camb. 
Raines, Chas, Alfred... Bea St. Jobn’s Camb. 
Kauusley,R.Drum.Bur, pea. Magdalen Oxford 
Robinson, Edward ( Literate) 
Russell, M.WattsWatts pa. Christ's Oxford 
Sharpe, Robt. Mathew pa. St. John’s Camb. 
Smith, Antbonv Hart... Bia. St. Edmund H, Oxford 
Stewart, Edward ..,... m.A. Oriel Oxtord 
Stockdale, Henrv ...... B.A. Catherine Hall Camb. 
Vincent, Osman Parke wa. Magdalen Camb. 
Watson, Joshua Rundel ua. Magdalen Camb. 


Deacons 
TC.D., Achonry; 7V. 


ORDINATIONS, 


IRELAND. 


Vuam.—At an Ordination held in the Cathedral, Tuam, on Sunday, Jan. 80, by the 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese, the following gentlemen were admitted into boly orders :— 


§ 
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Crdaining Bishop. 
Lincoln 
Durbam 
Salisbury 
Lincoln 


Peterborough 

Salisbury, let. dim, Bp. 
of London 

Salisbury 

Lincoln 

Peterborough 

Sulisburv, for Bp. of 
Bath and Wells 

Peterborough 

Salisbury 

Salisbury 

Salisbury, for Bp, of 
Bath and Wells 

Peterborough 

Salisbury 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Salisbury 

Peterborough 

Salisbury 

Lincoln 

Peterborough 

Salisbury, for Bp. of 
Bath and Wells 

Lineoln 


Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Durbam 
Lincoln 
Peterborough 
Durham 
Lincoln 
Peterborough 
Peterborough 
Peterborough 
Peterborough 
Salisbury 
Lincoln 
Salishurv 
Salisbury, for Bp, of 
Bath and Wells 


James Ashe, A B., 1.C.D., tor the Diocese of Tuam ; R. haton, A.b., 
Olpberts, A.B., T.C.D., for the Diocese of Kildare; James 


Crooksbank, A.B., 1.C.D., for the Diocese of Derry ; Andrew B. Clarke, A.B., T.C.D., 
for the Diocese of Ferns; R Jobn Motiat, A.B., 1.C.D., for the Archdiocese of Dublin ; 
Jobu G. D, La Touche, A.b., 1.C.D., for the Archdiocese of Dublin; F. Cassidy, A.B., 
1.C.D., for the Diocese of Dromore. 

Priests— Rev, Wm. Newman, A.B.,7.C D., for the Diocese of Cork; Rev. F. Lowe, 


A.B... T.C.D., for the Diocese of Tuam ; 
o: Cork , Rev, R. G. Dickson, A.B., 1.C.D., tor the Diocese of Derry. 


Rev. A. Hlickev, A.B., 1.C.1) , for the Diocese 
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ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


Tue Lord Bishop of Lichfield will bold an 
Ordination in London, on Sunday, the 20th 
day of March next, Candidates are de- 
sired to send the requisite papers to bis 
Lordsbip's Secretary, John Burder, Esq., 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


27, Parliament Street, Westminster, on or | 


before the 28th instant, after which they | 


will receive notice of tbe time and place 
of examination. 

The next general Ordination of the Lord 
Bishop of Exeter will be held some time in 
the month of May, of which due notice 
will be given, 

Tbe next general Ordination in the Ca 


thedral Church of Oxford, will be holden | 
on Trivity Sunday, and all persons who | 


wish to be ordained, must give imme. 
diate notice to that effect to the Arcl- 
deacon of Oxford, at Christ Church. It 


is not necessary that they should be pro- | 


vided with tithes previous to such notice, 

The Lord Bisbop of London will bold 
his next Ordination on [Trinity Sunday, 
May 22. 


the Lord Bishop of Hereford will bold | 


his next Ordination on Trinity Sunday, at 
llereford, 


Ihe Lord Bishop of hiy will bold bis | 


next Ordination in Le don, on Sunday, 
June 5. 

The Lord Bishop of Winchester will 
hold bis next Ordination on Sunday, the 
LOth of July. Candidates for Deacons’ 


Orders are desired to make known to the | 


Bishop, as soon as possible, their intention 
of offering themselves; and all candidates 
must send their papers not later than the 
Ist of June. 


PREFERMENTS AND CLERICAL 
APPOINIMENTS. 
Reve. T, W. Allies, to the R. of Launton, 


Oxford, pat., the Bishop of London. 


Rev. Dr. Archdall, Master of Emmanuel | 


College, to a stallin Norwich Cathedral 

Rev. EF. Arnold, to the P. C. of Loud. 
water, Bucks. 

Rev. M. Atkinson, to the Head Master- 
ship of St. Bee's Free Grammar School. 

Rev. Ralph Bagot, to the C, of Grendon, 
Warwickshire. 

Rev. F. E. Baker, to the V. of Allens. 
more, Herefordshire; pat., the Dean of 
Hereford 

Rev. J. B. Bampton, to the C. of Wether. 
den, near Stowmarket, Suffolk, 

Rev. J. Baylee, to the Holy lrinity Church, 
Birkenhead. 





Rey. W. Bennett, to the P. C. of Cran- 
tock, Cornwall ; pat., Sir J. B.Y. Buller, 
Bart. 

Rev. J. Bloomfield, B.D., to the R. of 
Orsett, Essex, pat., the Bishop of Lon- 
don, 

Rev. C. H. Borrer, to bea Surrogate in the 
Archdeacoury of Lewes, Diocese of 
Chichester, 

Rev. J. Bowen, to the V. of Llandeloy, 
with Llanbowel, Pembroke; pat., the 
D. and C, of St. David's. 

The Rey. Jobn Brown, to the V. of Lian- 
deloy with Llanbowel annexed, in the 
county of Pembroke. 

Rev. H. Vivian Broughton, to the V. 
of Wellingborough, Northamptonshire ; 
pat., L. Vivian, Esq. 

Rev. James H. Scudamore Burr, to the 
V. of Tidenbam, Gloucester ; pat., D. 
Higford Daval Burr, Esq. 

Rev. Jobn Judkin Butler, to the C. of 
Kilcornan, diocese of Limerick. 

Rev. R. Butler, to the C, of St. James’s, 
Heywood, in the diocese of Chester. 

Rev. H. Butterfield, tothe R. of Fulmer, 
Buckinghamsbire ; pat., the Dean and 
Canons of Windsor. 

Rev. H. Caltborp, to the R, of Great 
Braxted, Essex ; pat., Christ College, 
Cambridge. 

Rev. H. S. Cerjat, to the R. of West 
Horsley, Surrey; pat., Rev. C. H. 5S. 
Weston. 

Rev. W. Chessbvre, to the R. of St. Mar- 
tin’s, Canterbury ; pats., Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Dean and Chapter al- 
ternately. 

Rev. Henry B. Whitaker Cburton, to be 
examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Chichester. 

Rev. R. Chudleigh, to the P. C. of Saint 
Columb Minor, Cornwall, void by the 
resignation of the Rev, N, Thomas, 

Rev. W. A. Corkindale, to the parish of 
Ladykirk, in the presbytery of Chirn- 
side, and county of Berwick. 

Rev. Il, Crowther, Head Master of the 
Lincoln Diocesan School, the evening 
lecturer at St. Peter-at-Arches, vacated 
by the resignation of the Rev. Frederick 
Jesson. 

Rev. D. Davies, to the R. of Kevenliys, 
Radnorshire. [ 

Rev. W. Day, to the P. C. of Passage. 

Kev. William Dobson, V. of Tuxford, to 
be a Surrogate for granting licences for 
marriages throughout the Archdeaconry 
of Nottingham, 

Rev. Richard Eaton, to the C, of Achonry 
of Sligo, and diocese of Achoary. ; 

Rev. James John Evans, to the C. of 
Abbev Cemwhir, Radnorshire, 
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Rev. G,. F. Fessey, P.C. of Redditch, 
Worcestershire, to be one of the Rural 
Deans of the Deanery of Wick. 

Rev. J. Frampton, V. of Tetbury, Glon- 
cestershire, to be Rural Dean of the 
Deanery of Stonehouse, vacant by the 
resignation of the Rev. T. Keble. 

Rev. Dr. Frowd, to Le C. of Prestbury, 
Gloucester. 

Rev. L. Gilbertson, to be Minister of 
the New Church of Llangorwen, near 
Aberystwith., 

Rev. Henry Gough, to the Second Master- 

| 
| 


ship of the Free Grammar School at 
St. Bee’s. 

Rev. J. Going, C. of Kilkeedy, to the 
living of Kilgarom, in the county of | 
Kerry, Ireland. 

Venerable Archdeacon Hule, to the Mas- 
tership of the Charter-bhouse, 

Rev. John Hamilton, to the P. C. of Tub- 
bercurry, Ireland. 

Rev. J. D. Hare, LL.D. to the C. of 
Aylesbury, Bucks, and to the Chap. | 
lainey of the Union of the same place. 

Kev, William Haughton, to the V. of 
Pollersbury, Northamptonshire, pat., 
karl of Bathurst. 

Rev. W. Henn, to be Private Secretary, 
and one of the Chaplains tothe Lord 
Bishop of Derry. 

Rev. M. Hewson, to the C. of Bally- 
cotton; pats., Dean and Chapter of 


Kev. Isaac Hitchen, to the Head Master- 
ship of the Collegiate School, Glasgow, 
Rev. B. Hopkins, to the P.C. of Barbon, 
Westmoreland ; pat., Rev. H. Fisher. 

Rev. W. T. H. Hooper, to the P.C. of 
St. Paul's Churcb, Withington, Lan- 
cashire. 

Rev. J. Hughes, to the V. of Llandyfring, 
with the KR. of Llantfair, Trefbeligen, 
Cardiganshire. 

Rev. F. Jesson, to the Incumbency of 
Spitulegate New Church. 

Rev. Jobn Jones, to the C. of St. David's 
new Church, Carmarthen, 

liev. J. H. F. Kendall, to the Living of 
Hutton Roof, Westmoreland. 

Rev. E. Lane, to be Clerical Principal of 
the Gloucester Diocesan School. 

Rev. T. Langharne, to be Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Earl of Warwick. 

Kev. T. F. Layng, has been elected for 
the probationary year to the Head Mas- 
tership of the Bristol Diocesan and 
Cathedral Middle School. 

Rev. W. Crawley Leach, to the R. of 
Little Stonbam, Suffo!k; pat., William 
Haydon, Esq. 

Rev. B. Lodge, to be Chaplain to the Bri- 
tish Residence at Buenos Ayres. 
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Rev. J. M. Lowe, to the P. C. of Grin- 
dleton, Yorkshire; pat. Rev. J. A. 
Addison, 

Rev. R. J. L. Magee, to be C. of Tydav- 
net, lreland. 

Rev. E. E. Maunsell, R. of Thorpe Malsor, 

_ to be Chaplain to the Earl of Westmore- 
land. 

Rev. H. J. B. Milcolm, D.D., R. of the 
Abbey, St. Albans, to be a Rural Dean 
in the Archdeaconry of St. Albans. 

Rev. S. Monsell, tothe C. of Aghadoe, 
Kerry. 

Rev. O. Morgan, B. A., to be Chaplain to 
the ** Vindietive,” 50 guns, 

Rev. P. H. Morgan, M.A., to the P.C, 
of Bettws, Breconshire. 

Rev. W. Neville, to the Chaplaincy of the 
Borough Gaol, Maldon, Essex. 

Rev. Horace Newman, of Bandon, to the 
Deanery of Cork. 

Rev. P. C. Nicholson, to the C. of Saint 
Peter's, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancash, 

Rev. J. H. North, M.A., to the V. of Car- 
brooke, Norfolk; pat., R. Dewing, Esq. 

Rev. 8. Nousworthy, to the R. of Buck- 
land Filleigb, Devon, pat., Bishop of 
I xeter. 

Rev. F. Talbot O’ Donoghue, to the Incum- 
bency of Over Peover, Cheshire ; pat., 
Bishop of Chester. 

Rev. J. C. Orlebar, to the C. of the con- 
solidated parishes of Hockliffe with 
Chalgrave, Bedfordshire. 

Rev. Thomas Bradley Paget, to the V. 
of Evington, Leicestershire, pat., the 
Bishop of Lincoln. 

Rev. Frederick James Parsons, to the VY. 
of Selborne, Hants; pats., Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

Rev. Jobn Price, tothe ?. C. of Trenddyn, 
Flintshire; pat., the Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. 

Rev. W. Reid, to the Church and Parish 
of Kettle, in the presbytery of Cupar 
and shire of Fife; pat., the Queen. 

Rev. J. Rowlandson, to the P. C. of Mar- 
dale, Westmoreland. 

Rev. W. Rushton, to be Second Master of 
Brewood Grammar School. 

Rev. Jobn Sabine, to the R. of Thorne 
Coffin, Somerset. 

Rev. E. Smith, to be Master and Libra- 
rian of Archbishop Tennison’s Gram- 
mar School and Library, and also to the 
Chaplaincy of St. Martin’s Workhouse. 

Rev. T. Snow, to the V. of Newton Va- 
lence, with Hawkley Curacy, Hants; 
pat., Rev. E. Auriol. 

Rev. J. Stratton, to the V. of Graveney 
and Goodneston, Kent; pats., the Arch- 
bishop of Canderbury, and J. Ii. Lade, 
Esq. 
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Rev. James Hilla Stuart, M.A. to the 
R.of Awptonu, vear Bary St. kdmund’s, 
Suffolk ; pat., Lord Calthorpe, 

Rev. David Sutherland to the Church at 
Siratby, yn the parish of Farr, in the 
presbytery of Tongue and shire of Suther- 
land, vacant by the transportation of the 
Rev. A, M‘Gillivray to the Church and 


Parish of Duirsie, in the presbytery of | 


Cupar and shire of Fife; pat., the Queen, 


Rev. Robert Henry Tripp, to the V. of | 


Alternun, Cornwall; pat., Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter, 
Kev. W. Vallence, to the R. of St. Mar- 


uin'sand St, Paul’s, Canterbury ; pats., | 


Archbisbop and Deau and Chapter al- 
ternately, 

Kiev. E. White, to the P. C, of Trinity 
Church, Wray, Lancashire, 

Rev, A, Walkin, to be Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. Lord Lowther, 

Rev. T, Willams, tothe V.of Elloughton, 
hast Riding, Lorksbire,; pat., Rev, HL. 
>. Markbam. 


_ 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Rev. Heury Bate, at Southsea, near Ports- 
mouth. 

Rev. Thomas Dewick, at Bungay. 

Rev. T. Black'ey, VV. of Rotherham, 
Yorkshire ; pat. the Earl of bfingham ; 
and P. C. of Greasebrough ; pat., Earl 
bitzwilliam, 

Rev. Robert Francis Bree, C. of St. Mi- 
ebvel Royal, College Hill, Loadon ; pat., 
Richard Harrison, Esq. 

Rev. Richard Bethoel Boves, B A., Chap- 
luin of the old church, Calcutta, 

Rev. A. C. Campbell, at Canterbury, 
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Rev, H. Semons De Brett, LL.D, LR. of 
Broughton, Liocolushire; pat, B.A, 
Stephens, Esq. 

Kev. [Thomas Denys, V. of Bourne. Lin- 
colusbire , pat., Hon. W. Cavendish. 
Rev. F. J. ext, RK. of Helland, Corn. 

wall; pat., W. Morshbead, Esq. 

Rev. David Hopkins, of Cheltenham. 

Rev, Howel Howeis, late C. of St. Ly- 
thuos, Glamorgaushbire, 

Rev. T. James, R. of Liandevally and 
Crickarden, Brecon; pat. G. P. Wat- 
kins, Esq. 

Kev. Moses Manners, M.A,., R. of Thel- 
verton, Nortolk ; pat. Lord Chancellor; 
and I, C, of St. Anne’s, Newcastle- 
upon-lyne; pat., the Viear, 

Rev. Samuel Paris, at Bainswood Cot. 
tage, Leamington. For many years 
he was oue of the Masters of the Free 
Grammar School, and Lecturer of St. 
John’s, Coventry. 

Rev. 1, H. Shirley, R. of St. Swithen’s, 
Worcester ; pats., Dean and Chapter of 
Worcester. 

Rev. F. Lhackeray, C. 
Hlerts, i 

Rev. Philip Ubrelkeld, P. C. of Milburn 
Chapel, io the parish of Korbythorpe, 
Westmoreland, 

Rev. Thomas Todbunter, PC. of Saint 
George's Church, Chorley, Laneasbire ; 
pat., Rt. ot Chorley. 

Rev. Danmel Wagstatle, b.A., of Sealford, 
Leicestershire, 

Rev. E. Webber, R. of Runnington, So- 
merset ; pat., the Crown, 

Rev. W. Whiikinson, V. of Glentham, 
Lincolushire , pats., Dean and Chapter 
of Lincoln Cathedral. 


of Broxbourne, 
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ONFORD. 


January 29, 1842. 


In a Convoeation holden on Thursday 
last, a letter of thanks trom the Bishop of 
Darbadves was read, acknowledging the 
grant of 1501. from the University chest, 
to be expended in books printed at the 
University Press, for the use ot Codring- 
tou College, in the Island of Barbadoes. 

In the same Convocation the following 
gentlemen were admitted ad exndem -— 
Rev. Francis Dunean Gilby, M.A., Clare 
Hall, Cambridge; Jobn Fleming, M.A.., 
Trinuy College, Dublin. 





Ina Congregation holden at the same 
time the following Degrees were con- 
ferred .— 

Bachelor in Divinity — Rev. T. Evans, 
Oriel College. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. Edw. F. Witts, 
Magdalen Liall; C. FE. Vhornhill, Ch. Ch, 3 
Kiev. FE. W. Garrow, Rev. E. Rawnsley, 
and Rev. G, Sandbach, Brasennose; Rev. 
H. W. Steel, Jesus; Rev. F. A. Ire- 
monger, Scholar of Pembroke; Rev. H. 
 ombs, Fellow of St. John’s; Rev. G. A. 
lake len 9 \W orcester, 

Bachelo 8 of Arts _— ig Putler, G. Phil- 
limore, J. F. B. Blackett, and W. Edw. 


Kiawstorne, Studentsot Christ Church; €, 
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Simeon, and M. Portal, Christ Churel: ; 
N. Midwinter, and ‘Tl. Jones, Magdalene 
Hall; TV. P. Wilson, Scholar of Brasen- 
nose; C.ii. Langhorne, Exeter. 

In a Convocation holden at twelve 
o'eloek, for the purpose of electing a Pro- 
fessor of Poetry in the room of the Rev. 
Join Keble, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel 
College, the Rev. James Garbett, M.A., 
late Fellow of Brasennose College, was 
unanimously elected, 

Ina Congregation holden yesterday, the 
Rev. Thos. Evans, of Oriel College, and 
Head Master of the Coilege School at 
Gloucester, was admitted a Doctor in Di- 
vinity. 

The Regius Professor of Divinity will 
commence bis Public Course of Lectures, 
ou Monday, Feb, 28th, at twelve o'clock. 

The Professor of Anglo-Saxon will con- 
tinne his leeture in Thorpe’s Analecta on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, at one o'clock, 

The Prelector of Lovie will continue to 
read the Organon of Aristotle during this 
and two following Terms, in the Hall of 
Lincoln College. In these lectures, cer- 
tain linportant parts of the Compendia of 
Sanderson aid Aldrich will be submitted 
to examination. 


Comrakative Number of Members of the 
University at the commeneement of 1842 
compared with that of 1832 :— 

Members of Members on 
Convocation. the Books 
Is3Z. Is48. 1892, 1842. 

University... 103) 116 207 243 

Balliol ... =... JO 161 957 332 

Merton eee coe 67 7! 14 152 


Bivte?® .. w<« HS 88 OQ Sov 
Oriel i ma ae eee ~O3 329 
Queen’s... ... 166 179 sol 299 
New ouw Sas 72 «6794 157 «(160 
RAROOING: ccc see 73 74 141 160 
All Souls sae 69 84 gs ill 
Magdalene... 123 137 165 170 
Brasennose ... Z54 VI 418 412 


Corpus ... 0... RO O4 127 1380 
Christ Church 462 496 948 YI9 


Trinity ... ... IIS t29 2959 295 
St. Jolin’s os tan 3a 218 2.6 
Jesus ia 56 358 167 133 
Wadham agi 87 97 217 274 
Pembroke... 8&9 106 189 6174 


Worcester aa Ss 120 231 253 


St. M ry Hall... 40 2 &3 77 
Magdalene Hall 48 57 178 199 
New Inn Hall l 6 WwW 64 
Alban Hiall ... 9 y 41 24 
Ediund Elali al o4 96 Ul 

2522 283: 5274 6039 
Matriculations ... 337 44} 





On Wednesday last, Councillor Von 
Muller, principal Minister to his Majesty 
the King of Prussia, and the Rev. H. 
Abekeao, visited this University. They 
were received by the Rev. Mr. Stanley, 
Fellow of University College, and son to 
the Lord Bishop of Norwich, who aceom- 
panied them to the Bodleimn, the Museum, 
and as many other objects worthy of utten- 
tion as the limited visit: of the illustrious 
strangers would permit. 


February 5. 


Lincotn Cottece.—Three open Scho- 
larships, and two Exhibitions, on Lord 
Crewe's Foundations, will be filled up on 
Thursday, March 17th, Candidates for 
the Exhibitions must be natives of the dio- 
eese of Durham; and in default of such, 
of North Allertonshire or Howdenshire, 
in the county of York ; or of the counties 
of Leicester, Oxford, or Northampton. 

The usual testimonials, aecompanied, in 
the case of the Exhibitions, by authentic 
vonchers for the place of birth, are to be 
presented, in person, to the Reetor, on 
Saturday, March 12th. 

In a Convocation holden on ‘Thursday 
last, the following gentlemen were admit- 
ted ad enndem ;:— The Rev. J. UH. Wilding, 
M.A., the Kev. F. V. Thornton, M.A.,, 
and the Rev. C. Mayor, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

In a Congregation holden at the same 
time the following Degrees were conferred : 

Masters of Arts—Kev. Jas. Thompson, 
Lincoln; Kev. J. Carthew, Exeter; Rev. 
J, Ward, New College ; Rev. R. Powell, 
Worcester; G. J. Bell, Balliol. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. Savage, Qneen’s; 
I. J. J. Pocock, and S. Johnson, Merton; 
IF. Bowles, Oriel; C. C. Clifford, Christ 
Church, BE. A. Ferryinan, University. 

In the list of Degrees last week the fol- 
lowing was accidentally omitted : 

Bachelor in Music—Mr. K. J. Pye, 
Maydalene Hall. 

On Thursday last, the Rev. 2. Middle- 
ton Dukes, M.A. of Lincoln College, was 
elected and admitted a Fellow of Queen's 
Coliege, on Mr. Michel's Foundation. 

Mr. Jones, the Precentor of Christ 
Church, the Tegid of the L’rincipality, has 
just published a second edition of his trans- 
lation of Isaiah. We congratulate bim on 
a reprint being so soon demanded, but 
more on the distinguished testimonies af- 
forded by the best judges of Iicbrew lite- 
rature to the accuracy and excellence of 
his work. Gesenins, Professor Ewald, 
the Lord Bishop of St. David's, and Dr. 
Prichard, of Bristol, ali speak with bigh 
commendation of Mr. Jones’s labours, “ | 
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regard your translation as one of the best 
ever written in the English language,” 
says Ewald; and Dr. Prichard considers it 
“very superior both to the received ver- 
sion and to Lowth's.” 

John Cartman, Esq., B A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, has been elected Se- 
cond Master, and James Belden, Esq., late 
of Hull College, English Master, of the 
Yarmouth Proprietary School. 

F. Calder, Esq., B.A., Scholar of St. 
John's College,Cambridge, has been elected 
toa Mastershipin King Edward the Sixth’s 
Free Graminar School, Birmingham, va- 
cant by the resignation of the Rev. H. B. 
Mason, M.A. 


February 12. 


Coxreus Cuaistt Cottecr.—An elec- 
tion of a scholar will be held on Friday, 
the 22nd of April. The scholarship is 
open to natives of Lancashire, Hamp- 
shire, Surrey, Lincolnshire, Gloucester- 
shire, Wiltshire, Kent, Bedfordshire, 
Oxfordshire, and the dioceses of Bath 
and Wells, Exeter, and Durham. Can- 
didates must be under nineteen years of 
age on the day of election, and must pre- 
sent themselves to the President, at eleven 
o'clock, on Saturday, the 16th of April 
next, with cy *ificates of the marriage of 
their parents, and of their own baptism, 
competent evidence of the day and place 
of their birth, testimonials from their col- 
lege or school, together with Latin epistles 
to the electors. 

On Saturday last, Mr. William Edward 
Crauford Austin, scholar of New College, 
was admitted Actual Fellow of that sucicty, 

Yesterday, Mr. George Wingate Pearse, 
Commoner of Trinity College, was elected 
to a Scholarship of Corpus. 


February 19. 


Lusay Scuoransnre.—The examiners 
appointed by the Trustees of the Lusby 
Scholarships give notice, that an examina- 
tion will be holden in Magdalene Hall on 
Monday, the l4th of March, and the fol- 
lowing days, for the purpose of electing a 
scholar on that foundation. ‘The scholar- 
ship, tenable for three years, is open to all 
candidates, without regard to place of birth 
or education; if members of the university, 
they must not have exceeded the eighth 
term from their matriculation. Gentle- 
men who desire to offer themselves as can- 
didates are requested to call on the Vice- 
Principal, on or before Saturday, March 
the 2th, with testimonials from their re- 


spective colleges or schools, and also, if | 


they be members of the university, to bring 
certificates of their standing. 


ee 
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Notice is hereby given, that the trastees 


| of the estates devised by William Hulme, 


Esq., will, on Wednesday, the 30th day of 
March, 1842, proceed to nominate and 
present to the Rectory of Smethcote, in 
the county of Salop and diocese of Lich- 
field, out of the number of such persons 
who shall either then be, or shall have pre- 
viously been, Exhibitioners on the Foun- 
dation of the said William Hulme, such 
individual as the said trustees may think 
proper, and who shall be qualified as here- 
inafter mentioned—that is to say, 

** The said individua! shall have taken 
his degree of Bachelor of Arts in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and shall have entered 
into holy orders, and shall also, in all other 
respects, be capable of being, and shall be 
ready and willing to be presented.” 

Candidates are requested to apply to me 
by letter, enclosing such testimonials as 
they may judge serviceable, on or before 
Saturday, the 26th day of March, 1842. 

The trustees particularly request that 
no application may be made to them, 
either by person or by letter. 

Tuos. Darwett, jun., 
Secretary to the Trustees, 
Salford, Feb. 14th, 1842. 


-_-—--- 


In a Convocation holden on Thursday 
last, the following gentlemen were nomi- 
nated and approved as Examiners for the 
Scholarship for the promotion of Latin 
Literature, usually known as the Hertford 
Scholarship :— 

Rev. Francis Atkinson Faber, B.D., 
Fellow of Magdalene College; Rev. Wil- 
liam Jacobson, M.A., Vice-Principal of 
Magdalene Hall; Rev. James Augustus 
Hessey, M.A., Fellow of St. John's Coll. 

In a Congregation holden at the saine 
time, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Bachelor in Medicine, with Licence to 
Practise-—G. J. Bell, Balliol College. 

Masters of Arts—Kev. C. Davenport, 
Worcester Coll., grand compounder ; G. 
E. H. Vernon, Student of Christ Church ; 
Kev. O. J. Humphreys, Jesus Coll.; Rev. 
T. Pearse, Demy of Magdalene; Rev. B. 
Hl. Adams, Exeter; Rev. H. Crawley, 
Balliol; Rev. W. Hulme, Balliol. 

Bachelors of Arts—A. Champernowne, 
Trinity, grand compounder ; C. S. Slocock, 
Trinity. 

In a Convocation holden in the afternoon 
of the same day, C. Reade, Esq., M.A., 
Fellow of Magdalene College, and Senior 
Scholar on the Vinerian Foundation, was 
unanimously elected a Fellow on the same 
Foundation, vacant by the resignation of 


Pers eee 
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H. Denison, Esq., B.C. L., late Fellow of 
All Souls’ College. 

On Wednesday last, in pursuance of the 
Procuratorial statute, the election of Proc- 
tors for the ensuing year took place in the 
colleges whose turn occurs in the cycle, 
when the Rev. W. Monkhouse, M.A., 
Fellow of Queen's, and the Rev. J. S. 
Pinkerton, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s, 
were severally announced to the Vice- 
Chancellor as the Proctors elect. 

The Examiners appointed by the Trus- 
tees of the Mathematical Scholarships have 
given notice, that an examination will be 
holden at the Clarendon, on Friday, the 
Lith of March, for the election of a scholar 
on that foundation. 

‘T'wo candidates have declared themselves 
for the Vinerian Scholarship, now vacant 
by the recent election of Mr. Reade. Mr. 
Karslake, Fellow of Balliol, and Mr. 
Hutchins, of Worcester College, both in 
the First Class of Litere Humaniores, and 
the former Ireland Scholar in 1840. 


——~—=-— 


CAMBRIDGE. 


a 


Jan. 29, 


Yesterday Mr. G. Jarvis, B.A., and Mr. 
J. Fenwick, B.A., of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, in this University, were elected Fel- 
lows of that society. 

The following gentlemen have been this 
year elected to the Scholarships at Clare 
Hall :-—1. Atkinson ; 2. Bryans ; 3. Mann; 
4. Frampton, 5. Jubb; 6. Nelson. 

Mr. G. M. Sykes, of Trinity College, 
has been elected a Fellow of Downing 
College. 

Mr. G. Allen, son of the Bishop of Ely, 
has been elected Warden of Dulwich Coll. 

On Tuesday, R. Merry, Esq., B.A., 
Lay Fellow of Jesus College, was nomi- 
nated to a foundation fellowship by the 
Society ; the confirmation of this appoint- 
ment rests with the Bishop of Ely. Both 
this and the previous election of II, A. 
Woodbam, Esq., were made under the new 
statutes which have been lately granted to 
the college. 

February 53. 
Ata Congregation on Wednesday last, 
the following Degrees were conferred :— 
Bachelor in the Civil Law — R. Coote, 
Fellow of Trinity Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. Green, and W. 
S. Chalk, Caius. 

Bert Scuorarsuivs.—The Viee-Chan- 


cellor has given notice, that an election of 


two scholars upon this foundation, will 
take place on Friday, the Lith of March, 
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1842, and that the members of any college, 
(except King’s College and Trinity Hal!) 
sons or orphans of clergymen, who were 
admitted between the commencements of 
1840 and 1841, may be candidates. 

The Greek Professor has given notice 
that his lectures on Pindar are postponed. 

The Arabic Professor has given notice, 
that his lectures will commence on Thurs- 
day, April 7, at one o'clock, in the combi- 
nation room of St. Catharine’s Hall, and 
will be continued every day till the division 
ofterm. Subjects :— ‘The Chrestomathies 
of Kosegarten and De Sacy, the Koran, 
and the Makamat of Hariri. 

On Thursday last, the Master and Fel- 
lows of Caius College, clected the Rev, J. 
H. Jerrard, M A.,a senior Fellow, and 
the Rev. C. Clayton, M.A., a Frankland 
Fellow of that society. 

Dr. Smith’s prizes of 251. each to the 
two best proficients in mathematics, were 
last Saturday adjudged as follow :— 

First Prize — Ds. Cayley, Trinity (1st 
Wrangler.) 

Second Prize—Ds. Simpson, St. John’s 
(2nd Wrangler. ) 

On Sunday last, January 30th, being the 
anniversary of King Charles the Martyr, 
a sermon was preached before the univer- 
sity at Great St. Mary's Church, by the 
Rev. W. Hodgson, D.D., Master of St. 
Peter’s College, from John, ix. 2, 3. 

In a Convocation holden at Oxford on 
Thursday se’nnight, the Rev. Francis D, 
Gilby, M.A., of Clare Hall, in this uni- 
versity, was admitted ad eundem. 

Yesterday se’nnight, John Smith Mans- 
field, Esq., of Trinity College, and Richard 
Potter, B.A., of Queens’ College, in this 
University, were called to the Bar by the 
Honourable Society of the Middle Temple. 

Yesterday sennight W. H. Roberts, 
Esq., M.A, of Emanuel College, and 
W. M. R. Haggard, Esq., LL.B., of Tri- 
nity Hall, in this University, were called 
to the degree of Barrister-at-Law by the 
Llonourable Society of Lincoln's Inn, 

On Thursday, at the monthly meeting 
of the Board of Education, H. Goodwin, 
Esq., B.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, was appointed secretary pro temp., 
in the place of the Rev. M. Gibbs, whose 
resignation had been presented, 

W. Willan, Esq., B.A., of Christ's 
College, in this University, has been elect- 
ed to the office of Vice-Principal in the 
collegiate school of H]uddersfield, 


February 12. 


At a congregation on Wednesday last 
the Tol!owing degrees were conferred :— 
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Masters of Arts—W. TH. Simpson, St, 
John's; Co J. Pearson, Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. Shelley, Saint 
Peter's; J. Kinder, Trinity; J. Hallifax, 
Corpus Christi; J. F. Harward, and H. J. 
Marshall, St. Johu’>; A. W. Mactier, 
Trinity ; O. H. Flowers, Queens’. 

The prize of books, at Christ's College, 
for the best composition in Latin verse, 
has been adjudged to John Purehas, Iesq., 
only son of our respected townsman, Cap- 
tain Purehas. Our readers will remember 
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to the King of Prussia, on his Majesty 
standing as one of the sponsors for bis 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales; lie 


| also gained the Newcastle scholarship at 


a beautiful poem on the death of the Mar- | 


quess Camden by this gentleman, which 


was mnserted in our columns on the 17th of | 


last July. 

The Prize of Christ's College, for the 
best composition in Latin Prose, was ad- 
judged to Mr. Davenport. 

W. W. Willan, Esg., B.A. of Christ's 
College, (1840,) has been elected vice 
principal of the Church of England Pro- 
prietary School, Hhudderstield, 

The Professor of Mineralogy commenced 
his gratuitous lectures yesterday. ‘They 
will be continued on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays, from two to three, 
in the Mineralogical Museum, under the 
west end of t.e new Library. 


February 19. 


Atamecting of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society, held Feb. the ld4th, the 
Master of Triuity, ove of the V.-P., in 
the chair, a paper by Mr. Eilis was reid 
ov the foundations o. the doctrine of Pro- 
babilities. 

On Tuesday last, the DPitt Scholarship 
was adjudged to E. I. Gifford, of St. 
John's College. 

At the Lent Term Matriculation, on 
Tuesday last, one fellow-comimoier and 
twenty-five pensioners were matriculated, 

The Professor of Botany has given notice 
that he will conmmence his lectures on Wed- 
nesday, April 13, in the sehvol. at the Bo- 
Herborizing 
exeursions in the neighbourhood will take 
place as the weather may permit. 

Mr. Johnson, K.S., captain of Eton, 
has been elected tothe scholarship of King’s 
College, in this university, vacant by the 
marriage of the son of Sir John Chapman, 
of Windsor. Mr. Johnson recently ob- 
tained the prize offered by Dr Tlawtrey, 
the bead Master of kteu College, for the 
best eupy of Latin verses, tu be presented 


tunic garden, at one o'clock, 


ton this year. 


Te 


DURILAM, 


At a Convocation, holden on Tuesday, 
Feb, 1, the University accounts for the 
last year, which had been passed by the 
Auditor, were laid before Couvocation by 
the Treasurer. James Hill and Robert 
William Bilton Hornby were presented 
and admitted to the degree of B.A. 


~~ -- 


DUBLIN. 





The spring commencements were held 
on Tuesday, the Sth of February, the Right 
Hon Jobn Ratcliffe, LL. D., presiding as 
pro-vicechanecllor, the following degrees 
were conferred: — 

Bachelors and Doctors in Divinity — Kev. 
Thos. Drew, Rev. James Collins. 

Bachelor of Divinity —Nev. John Scott, 

Doctor of Divinity Rev. William Te 
Poer Treneh. 

Bachelors and Doctors in Laws—Rev 
G. M.D. A. livine, Rev. A. ‘i. Gilmore, 
W. St. Leger Babington, Rev. C. Steel 
(per diploma). 

Bachelors of Laws—G. Mackay, ‘T. 
Booth, W. ‘T. M*Cullagh, A. Smythe. 

Doctors in Medicine—J. Jobinsou, W. 
Barker. 

Masters of Arts—J. Grogan, W. Cham. 
bers, S. IT. Gains ord, Rev. W. Norton, 
S. E. J. Reid, Ree. R. J. Card, kev. Fb. 
i! Carr. W. Crozier, J. FL Dreke, G. RB. 
DP. O'Leary, J. P. Dodd, G. M*Cullogh, 
D. E. Neweombe, C. Maginnis, Jo Lan 
caster, B. B. Collhus, P. Watters, J. 8. 
Ilearn, Rev. R. Dear, M. O'Brien, Rev. 
C. O. N. Pratt, A. J. Burr, Rev. H.W. 
Tibbs, B. Brabazon, C. FE. Dobbs, W. M 
Woodroffe, J. Greer, RK. Chute, D. Ca- 
meron, R. Conolly, H. W. Smith, KR. 
Gordon, E. B. Law!ess. 

Bachelors of Medicine—G. M. O'Con.- 
nor, J. W, Strong, W. B. B. Seriven, W. 
A. Mease, W. Fuller. 

On the sume day the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts was conferred upon fourteen Fel- 
low- Commoners, acd LOS Pensioners. 





BIRTHS 


BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—the Lady of 


Baillie, Rev. J., Lissingten Vicarage. 
Beevor, Rev. M. B., Torquay, Devon. 


Blenkinsopp, Rev. R. G., r. of Shadforth, 


Durham. 

Burningham, Rev. T., Burstow. 

Clive, Rev. A., the Rectory, Solihull, (son 
and heir. ) 

Corfe, Rev. A. T., Guernsey. 

Coxe, Rev. R. C., the Vicarage, Newcastle. 

Dunlop, Rev. C.,¢. of Henfield, Sussex. 

Eliot, Rev. E., B.D., v. of Norton Havant, 
Wilts. 

Evans, Rev. C., M.A., of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. 


AND 


weer tore 
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MARRIAGES. 


LOCO OP 


| 


Evanson, Rev. C., of Trinity Church, Bristol. | 


Faleon, Rev. W., c. of Buxted. 

Fendall, Rev. J., r. of Harlton, Cambridge- 
shire. 

Folliott, Rev. F., Culverhays, Chard, So- 
merset, 

Golf, Rev. T., B. A., of Oriel College. 

Hoare, Rev. E. N., M.A., Dean of Achonry. 

Isaacson, Rev. J. F., r. of Freshwater, Hants. 

Jones, Rev. J., B.D., the Rectory, Llanfach- 
rath, Anglesey. 

Law, Rev. R. Y., r. of Christian Malford, 
Wilts. 

Lindsay, Rev. J. G. B., Parsonage, Williams- 
burg. 

Lumb, Rev. W. E., c. of Sedburgh, near 
Kendal. 

Luxmore, Rev. C., Eton College (of twins. ) 

Markby, Rev. W. H., r. ef Duxford, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Massey, Rev. T., Hatcliife R., near Grimsby. 

Maughan, Rev. S. B., c. of Hebburn. 

Paddon, Rev. H., Corsham, Wilts. 

Reed, Rev. E., late of Phenix Lodge, Chel- 
tenham. 

Rocke, Rev. T. J., r. of Holy Trinity Chureh, 
Exeter. 

Sains, Rev. B. J., the Rectory, Grafton Regis, 
Northamptonshire. 

Soule, Rev. J. M., St. John’s Hill, Battersea. 

Tiddeman, Rev, R. P. G,, M.A., of Magda- 
lene Hall. 

White, Rev. J., the V., Barnet-by-the-wold. 


Or Daucurens—the Lady of 


Arkwright, Rev, H., Bodenham, Hereford. 
Baker, Rev, J. N. Shrawardine R., Salop. 


Craven, Rev. C., Edgbaston, ar. Birmingham. 


Pdgell, Rev. H., Rectory, Nacton, Suffolk. 
Harding, Rev. T. H., r. of Ashley. 

Hodgson, Rev. G., Skelton, near York. 
Moore, Rev. J., Ashton R., Northamptonshire. 
Perry, Rev. G., v. of Shudy, Camps. 
Rawlinson, Rev. H., Allington, Dorset. 
Robertson, Rev. J. C., Boxley, Kent. 

tolfe, Rev. R. R., v. of He mpnall, Norfolk 


Vou. NAL— Merch, 1812. 





Walker, Rev. H., of Heathfield House. 
Worthy, Rev. C., c. of St. David's, and As- 
sistant Master of the Gramnmr School, 
Exeter, 
MARRIAGES, 


Abbott, Rev. G., to Sarah, third d. of the late 
T. Richards, Esq., of Post Green, Dorset. 
Bampton, Rev J. B., to Charlotte, seventh d. 
of J. Cobbold, Esq., of the Clif, Ipswich. 
Biedermann, Rev. W. H., v. of Egham, Sur. 
rey, to Jemima, only d. of Rear-Admiral 

Carden, 

Bunting, Rev. E. S., r. of Datchworth, Herts, 
to Elizabeth, d. of W. Middleton, Esq., of 
Loughborough. 

Burdett, Rev. W., v. of North Molton, Devon, 
to Ann Elizabeth, d. of Mr. H. Marshall, of 
Cambridge. 

Chapman, Rev. J., r. of Milton, to Margaret 
Pigott, e. d. of the Rev. G. Hagar, Lonmay, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Coke, Rev. E. F., to Fanny, e. d. of the Rev. 
Dr, Symons, v. of All Saints’, and St. Mar- 
tin'’s, Hereford. 

Douglas, Rev. A. B.A., of Great Houghton, 
Northamptonshire, to Frances, y. d. of the 
late J. Ede, Esq., of Upper Harley-street. 

Edmonstone, Rev. C. W., v. of St. Mary's, 
Marlborough, to Susan Mary D’Oyly, e. d. 
of the Rev. P. H. Douglas. 

Gosselin, Rev. N., r. of ‘Tuxhiney, Longford, 
to Helen, e. d. of the late A, Cuppage, Esq., 
of Lurgan, near Belfast. 

Howarth, Rev. H., r. of Meppershall, Bed- 
fordshire, to Henrietta, d. of the Rev. J. H. 
3. Mountain, Prebendary of Lincoln, 

Hurnird, Rev. W. B., to Frances Rose, third 
d. of the late Rev. G. Day, r. of Karsham, 
Norfolk. 

Ingram, Rev. R. H., to Ann George, only 
child of G. Webb, Esq., of Astwood Court. 
Maning, Rev. N., AM., incumbent of Holy 
Trinity Church, Huddersfield, to Louisa 
\\ ynn, only d. of the late Rev. W. Wynn 

Owen. 

Martyn, Rev. J. W., of Exeter, to Caroline, 
second d. of the late T. Grigg, Esq., Mer- 
chant, East Indies. 

Pitt, Rev. G., v. of Malmesbury, to Theresa 
Elizabeth, e. d. of the late G. Brook, Esq, 
Poller, Rev. F., Incumbent of sabes 
Westmoreland, to Aun, d. of Mr. £, Trough- 

ton, of Kendal 

Potterton, Rev. J., of Clarkstown House, co. 
Meath, to Ellen, heiress, and only surviving 
child of the late Counsellor Webb, 

Rees, Rev. A. A., to Ellen, d. of Mra. Prince, 
of Widcombe. crescent, Kath. 

St etch, Rev. T. C.  - Ce of Wishaw, War- 
wickshire, to Martha, y. d. of the late Mr. 
R. Butler, of Boughton, Worcestershire, 

Thompson, Rev. J., to Harriet, only d. of J. 
Walker, Exq , of New Malton, Yorkshire. 
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THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 





TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have been received by the following Clergymen :— 


The Rev. Thomas Bagnall Baker, Minis- 
terof Woburn bk piscopal Chapel, St. Pancras, 
London, bas received, during the course 
of the last year (1841), the following ap- 
provable marks of Christian liberality. He 
received, at the begioning of the year, 
4001. trom the members of his congrega- 
tion, and a donation of 1000/. from one 
person, to remove the incumbrances con- 
nected with bis chapel, which is prouprie- 
tary. About the middle of the same year, 
another person beautified the desks and 
pulpit wath crimson velvet, cuslion, Ac. 
lu December last, some other worshippers 
in his congregation presented a set of 
church books, bible, Xc,, for public wor- 
ship. In the same month was also pre. 
sented to him, a suit of clerical robes. 

Rev. E. Laines, late rector of Clipston, 
Northants. 

Rev. J. Browne, perpetual curate of 
Trinity chureb, Cheltenbam, has been pre- 
sented with between a thousand and twelve 
hundred pounds, subscribed privately 
among the members of the reverend gen- 


tleman’s congregation, within the brief 


space of ten days—so privately, indeed, 
that not a single intimation of the intend- 
ed testimonial ever once transpired. The 
amount, with the concurrence of the reve- 
rend gentleman, will be employed towards 
enabling him to obtain a more conmodious 
bouse than be at present occupies. 

Rev. Horace Chavasse, curate of Aston, 
and minister of St. Margaret's, Ward End, 
with some valuable books, and a purse 
contaiming 60 guineas, 

Rev. Dr. Cockburn, dean of York. a 
piece of plate, subseribed for and pre- 
sented by the inhabitants of York 

Rev. J. Clayton, a service of plate, 
presented by bis late flock on the eccasion 
of his leaving the town of Redditch. 

Rev. J. L. Frost, late curate of Bing- 
ley, York. 

Rev. H. P, Hope, of Thornford, Dorset, 

Kev. Aug. G. How, curate of St. Leo- 
nard, Bromley, Middlesex, 

Rev. J. Lomas, curate of Walton-le- 
Dale, a purse of sovereigns, preseated by 
the inhabitants, as a testimony of the 
grateful sense they entertain of the value 
of bis exertions to promote their spiritual 
wellare. 


Rev. R. W. B. Marsh, curate of Cli- 
theroe, 

Rev. J. Nelson, of Rotheriam, 

A handsome mural tablet bas been 
erected in the parish church of Church- 
hill, Worcestershire, to the memory of the 
late Rev. William Nettleship, for a period 
of nearly thirty years rec’or of that parish ; 
the expense of which has been defrayed 
by bis parishioners and the members of 
the Hagley and Spout Club. 

Rev. C. H. Pedlar, assistant curate of 
St. Nicholas chapel, Saltash, Cornwall. 

Rev. T. Radcliffe, late of Coningsby, 
Lincoln. 

The Rev. R. H. Tripp, being about to 
leave Exeter for Cornwall, where he bas 
been presented to the living of Alternun, 
by the Dean and Chapter, his clerical 
brethren resident in the city and imme- 
diate neighbourhood have presented bim 
with avery handsome set of Bisbop Hall's 
elaborate works, in twelve volumes. The 
Very Rev, the Dean of Exeter presented 
the books in bis own name, andin the 
names of the subscribers, and addressed 
the reverend gentleman briefly, but in ap- 
propriate terms. 


BERKSHIRE. 

Her Majesty bas given $0/. towards the 
erection of a parsonage house, and Y0/. to 
the fund for building a school-house at 
Sunning Dale, near Virginia Water. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Dowager Viscountess Downe has pre- 
sented the munificent donation of one 
hundred guineas in aid of the fund for the 
building of the new church of St. Peter's, 
at Cambridge. 

CORNWALL. 

Penzance.—On 2nd February was laid 
the first stone of a new episcopal chapel 
in Clarence-street, to be known as Saint 
Paul's Chapel. Suitable prayers were 
offered by the Rev. E Shuttleworth, and 
the stone was laid by the Rev. H. Batten, 
at whose expense the building wall be 
erected. Itis expected to be completed 
within the vear, and is designed to accom- 
modate 300. A large proportion of the 
sittings will be let at nominal rents. 


DEVONSHIRE. 
A special meeting of the trustees and 
subscribers of the Exeter Episcorar 
Cuanity Scnoois, convened at the request 
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of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of this 
Diocese, was held on Monday, the 24th 
Jan., at the School-room ia St. Paul-street, 
to reconsider the resolution passed at the 
general meeting of the 2ist of December 
last, and to determine thereon. 

Qo the occasion referred to, a special 
court of the trustees had been held, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration a re- 
solution of which notice had been given 
by the Rev. RK. H. Tripp, to the etlect 
that no child should for the future be ad- 
mitted to any of the benefits of these 
schools, who had not been baptized ac- 
cording to the ritual of the Church of Eng- 
land, or by an episcopally-ordained muin- 
ister; when the Rev, Canon Bartholomew 
moved a resolution to the effect, that every 
child brought for admission to the school 
should bring a certificate of baptism—i, e., 
of having been baptized with water in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost; and that it was most de- 
sirable that the practice of admitting chil- 
dren should continue to be in conformity 
with the recommendation contained in the 
report of Peecentor Gordon and Archdeacon 
Barnes. An amendment was then moved 
by the Rev. Archdeacon Barnes, to the 
effect that the attention of the trustees 
baving been specially called to the admis- 
sibility of the children of dissenters to the 
benefits of these schools, and the board 
baving referred to the report made on the 
sata question by a committee in February 
1808, the trustees were of opinion, that it 

was most desirable that the practice of ad- 
mitting children should continue to be in 
conformity with the several recommenda. 
tions of that report. The amendment 
having been lost by a majority of 16 to 10, 
the amendment moved by the Rev. Canon 
Bartholomew, was carried by a large 
majority. 

the Lord Bishop having taken the 
chair, bis lordsbip opened the proceedings 
ot the day, and proceeded to say that bad 
he been present on that occasion, his 
opinion would have been at variance with 
the opinion expressed by the majority, 
His lordship proceeded to remark, that 
wheo he tound what the resolution was 
which had been come to by the former 
meeting, it struck bim that that resolution 
might be considered to present the appear- 
ance of an assumption, which he was sure 


was the Jast thing in the contemplation of 


the meeting,—a taking upon itself to de- 
cide a question actually depending before 
the highest Court of Appeal in matters of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. His lordship 
then adverted to the consideration which 
the subject had received, when the report 
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of February 1808, was made, and thought 
the matter had been placed by that report 
upon a highly satisfactory footing. His 
lordship then stated the priaciples which 
he understood to be recognised in that 
report, and referred to the foundation and 
coustitution of the charity by the munifi- 
cence of Bishop Blackall, the ancestor in 
this county of a family ever recollected as 
its benefactors and ornaments, and whose 
existing members possessed the regard of 
our fellow-citizens, Bishop Blackall bad 
wished to establish a school, upon plain 
and wholesome principles, and had, as his 
lordship thought, sufficiently denoted bis 
benevolent design, If Bishop Blackall 
had wished to estublish a school, merely 
for the benefit of children belonging to the 
Church of England, be would bave said 
80. His lordship thought that the foonder 
had desired that the children brought to 
the school should receive that most im. 
portant of all education—a religious edus 
cation. “ Let my opinion,” satd bis lord- 
ship, “ be received by my clergy, as ex- 
pressing only the personal opinions of an 
individual. I entreat of mg clergy to ex. 
ercise their unbiassed opinion ; and if they 
donot concur inthe views L huve express- 
ed, L shall honour them for voting against 
my opinion.” 

The Rev. Chancellor Martin moved, 
that the resolution of the last meeting be 
rescinded, He believed that they bad an 
excellent guide in the report of 1808, and 
that even if the resolution of the last meet - 
ing were abstractedly expedient, it would 
be found to be attended with much practi- 
cal difficulty. (lear, hear, ) 

The Dean said, the objections whieh bad 
been urged were not so much to the re- 
port, as to the way ia which it bad been 
carried out. There could be, therefore, no 
reason against passing bis resolution, 

After some turther discussion, the mo- 
tion was adopted by a large majority of 
the meeting, and thanks were voted by 
acclamation to the Bishop for having 
brought the matter forward.— From the 
Exeter Gazette. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


The excellent and liberal Dr Warneford 
has given 10001. to promote the building of 
school-bouses (in addition to the 1000, 
which he gave a few months ago to pro. 
mote the building of sebool-rooms) tu the 
diocese of Gloucester and Bristol, for 
schools in connexion with the Established 
Charceh. 

Some children of a national school in 
the adjoining county of Gloucester having, 
under the superintendence and direction 
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of a lady in the parish, lately constructed 
a large and handsome patchwork quilt, ob- 
tained permission to present it to the 
Queen. Her Majesty was pleased to tes- 
ufy ber approbation by ordering another 
quilt of more costly materials to be made, 
under the same superintendence, for the 
Royal cradle, On this being duly for- 
warded, Sir Henry Wheatley received her 
Majesty’ s commands to send a cheque for 
5ul, to the clergyman of the parish, with 
directions to apply it for the benefit of the 
children who bad offered their work for 
ber Najesty’s acceptance. — Worcester 
Journal. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


A highly interesting meeting was beld 
at Ludlow on the 2lst Jan; for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the very dan- 
gerous state of the cathedral church of 
Hereford, and the means for ils restora- 
tion, The meeting was very respectably 
attended, and amongst those present were 
the Right Hon. the Ear! of Powis, the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Hereford, 
the Hon. R. H. Clive, M.P., the Hon. 
and Rev. G. Rushout Bowles, Sir W. R. 
Boughton, Bart., J. Ackers, Esq., M.P., 
the very Rev. the Dean of Hereford, Col. 
and Mrs. Colvin, Archdeacon Vickers, 
Archdeacon Wetherell, the Worshipful the 
Chancellor of the “: cese, Canon Hunting- 
ford, the Rev R. N. Pemberton, &c. &c. 
The chair was taken ‘by the Lord Bishop, 
who read some extracts from a report made 
by Professor Willis, of Cambridge, upon 
the present ruinous state of the fabric, His 
lordship, after baving, with his usual abi- 
lity and clearness, pointed out the neces- 
sity and duty of making great exertions to 
save this beautiful cathedral from ruin, 
called upon the dean to state to the meet- 
ing the circumstances of the dilapidation. 
The dean gave a very lengthened, but in- 
teresting, account of the decayed state of 
the building, illustrating bis remarks by 
reference to numerous models and draw- 
ings, shewing very clearly the dislocation 
of the masonry in ruinous parts, and espe- 
cially in the tower, These plans, together 
with those of the architect, afforded a most 
accurate and convincing understanding of 
the several details. After the dean had 
concluded his very important statement, 
various resolutions for promoting the ob- 
jects of the meeting were moved and se- 
conded by the Hon. R. H. Clive, M.P., 
the Ven. Archdeacon Vickers, J. Ackers, 
Esq., M.P., the Worshipful the Chancellor, 
the Rev. R. N. Pemberton, the Rev. Her- 
bert M‘Laughlin, Col. Colvin, the Rev. 
Mr, Coope, the Ven. Archdeacon Wethere}), 
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and the Rev. T. T. Lewis. Thanks were 
voted to the Lord Bishop for his able 
conduct in the chair, by the Earl of Powis, 
and carried with acclamation, Subserip-. 
tions were then entered into, and the 
meeting separated, 

The estimate for the repair of the Cathe. 
dral is 2u,000/., and of this amount nearly 
5,0001. is already subscribed by the Dean 
and Chapter. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

The Huntingdonshire Board of Educa- 
tion has granted during the past year to the 
parish of Great Staughton a second grant of 
151. In the parish of St, Neots, two very 
bindsomeand substantial scbool-rooms have 
been built, also a dwelling-house for the 
school-mistress ; to the accomplishment of 
which the board have voted 752. To the 
parish of Yelling the sum of 201. has been 
voted, and aschool-room bas been built there 
which has been occupied now some time 
past. To the parish of Wistow 201, have 
been granted, and a school-room has been 
built by prompt exertion, The sum of 101, 
has been granted to the parish of Fenstan- 
ton, towards furnishing a school-room. 
20/, have been voted to the parish of Old 
Weston, and it is hoped that early in the 
spring a school-room will be built in that 
parish. The grant of 10/, to the parish of 
King’s Ripton bas been renewed this year, 
Excellent school-rooms have been built in 
the parish of Alconbury, towards the 
building of which the board voted 25/., and 
have been in use forsome time past. And 
two very good school-rooms in the parish 

of Sawtry, to which the board voted in the 
year before last 22. 


MIDDLESEX, 

It having become known to her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager that in the poor 
and thickly-peopled district of Christ- 
church, Chelsea, endeavours were being 
made to raise funds for the erection of 
uational schools, her Majesty, with- ber 
usual benevolence, has transmitted 101. in 
furtherance of that object. Her Majesty 
has also forwarded to the vicar of the 
parish of Walton-upon-Thames the sum 
of 10/. towards the building of a clergy- 
man's residence at Henham, a hamlet of 
the same parish, and in which a chapel of 
ease bas lately been erected, and has sub- 
scribed 10/. to the funds of the Lucan So- 
ciety for the Education of the Sons of tbe 
Poorer Clergy. 

A registrar of births and deaths has 
made an application to Mr. Maltby, the 
magistrate of Marlborough-street, for a 
summons, to compel certain partes to come 
before him, in order that he might request 
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them to register their child. There being 
no penalty for the omission, the magistrate, 
of course, said he bad no power. 

Furuam.—On Tuesday, the Sist of 
January, the Lord Bishop of London pre- 
sided at apublic meeting of the inbabitants 
of Fulham, the object of which was to 
form a parochial association in support of 
the three following societies—viz. , the So- 
ciety for Propagating the Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts,the Church Missionary Society, 
and the Society for Promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews, The Bishop, having 
opened the proceedings with prayer, spoke 
at some length, and in terms of warm ap- 
probation of the object proposed by the 
Association, and a liberal collection, to 
which the bishop contributed 211, was 
made afterwards at the door, to be divided 
equally between them. 

Feb, 5.—At the meeting of the Maryle- 
bone vestry, Mr. Lowe in the chair, a re- 
port of a committee was brought up tor 
confirmation, appointed to consider the 
propriety of the vestry refusing longer to 
allow the expenses attendant on the even- 
ing service in the various district Churches 
to be defrayed out of the Church-rates, 
and as to their right to appropriate the 
surplus pew-rents of the morning and 
afternoon services to such a purpose, The 
report of the committee recommended the 
vestry not to interfere in the matter, but 
to continue to pay the expenses of the 
evening service out of the Church-rate. 
On the question being put, the confirma- 
tion of the Report was adopted by a large 
majority, and the vestry separated. 

fur Cuarrer-Hovse.—Tbe Right Hon. 
Lord Wharncliffe was on Saturday week 
elected a governor of the Charter-house, 
in the room of the late Earl of West- 
moreland. At the same Court the Vene- 
rable Archdeacon Hale was elected to the 
mastership, in the room of the late Dr. 
Fisher, By this election the preacbership 
of the foundation becomes vacant, for which 
the Rev. Mr. Dicken is a candidate. The 
election is fixed for the 19th of March. 

Crercy Orpnan Corporation.— On 
the 2nd of February, the annual general 
meeting of the governorsof this institution 
was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, to 
receive the report of the committee, and to 
elect officers for the ensuing year. The 
Very Rev. the Dean of Carlisle was called 


to the chair, in lieu of the Archbishop of 


Canterbury, who was unavoidably absent, 
owing to the visit of the King of Prussia 
to Lambeth Palace. The Rev. Dr. Shep- 
berd (one of the treasurers) read the report, 
which gave a most gratifying account of the 
progress of the institution. The receipts 
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of the past year, including annual subscrip- 
tions, donations, and legacies, amounted to 
11,2571, 18s. 2d., the expenditure to 
11,1511, 198, 6d., leaving a balance of 
1051, 10s, 6d, in favour of the institution. 
The vacancies in the committee having 
been filled up, the court proceeded to the 
election of five boys from a list of eleven 
candidates, and six girls from a list of 
twelve candidates, Thanks having been 
voted to the very rev. chairman, the court 
adjourned, 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

A public meeting for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a church-building society for 
Nottingbam and Nottinghamshire, was 
held at the Assembly Rooms, on the 2nil 
ot February. The Lord Bisbop of Lincoln 
presided, ‘There was a numerous attend- 
ance of the nobility, clergy, and gentry, 
who seemed totake a lively interest in the 
proceedings. The various resolutions 
were moved and seconded by Ear) Man- 
vers, the Lord Lieutenant of the county 
(the Earl of Scarborough,) Mr, Gally 
Knight, M.P., Mr. Ichabod Wright, the 
Venerable Archdeacon Browne, the Rey. 
C. Williams, Mr. Barrow, the Rev. H. W. 
Plumptre, Mr. Sherwin, the Hon, and 
Rev. J. V.Vernon, the Rev. H.R. Harrison 


the Rev.J.J. Vaughan, the Rev. J.Downall, 


the Venerable Archdeacon Wilkins, and 
Mr. Smith Wright. ‘The munificent sum 
of 46001. was contributed ; Mr.F. Wright, 
of Lenton-hall, nobly beading the list with 
a donation of 10U0/. The Earl of Manvers 
presented 300 guineas, The other noble 
donors are, the Duke of Newcastle, Earl 
Howe, Archbishop of York, Earl of Stam- 
ford and Warrington, Earl of Carnarvon, 
Karl of Brownlow, Earl of Lincoln, and 
Sir Richard Sutton, each for 1001, and 
Earl Bathurst, Lord Wenlock, and Mr, 
Granville Vernon, M. P., have respectively 
subscribed 50/1. The Bishop of Lincoln 
and Mr, Gally Knight, M.P., have given 
3001. each, and Viscount Newark, who is 
abroad, has forwarded the liberal sum of 
200/, in aid of the funds of the society. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Her Majesty the Queen has forwarded 
the donation of 100/. towards the fund now 
being raised to defray the expense of re. 
pairing Hanbury ehure, Staffordshire. 
be Queen Dowager has subscribed 251. 

W est Bromwicu.—On Friday, the 21st 
of January, the new church at Hill Top 
was opened for divine service, The col- 
lections after the three services amounted 
to 791. The splendid organ is the gift of 
James Bagnall, Esq., at an expense of about 
4001. The church has been built by a sub- 
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scription (headed by the Earl of Dart- 
mouth) among the gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood, aided by « grant of 300/. from 
the Incorporated te and a grant of 
200/. from the Lichfield Diocesan Society: 
the site was given by J. Hately, Esq., of 
Walsall. The church contains 1008 sittings, 
rather more than one-half of which are 
free, 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

The consecration of the chapel of ease at 
Wilmeote, in the parish of Aston Cantelow, 
and county of Warwick, took place on the 
1ith of last November. The ceremony 
was peculiarly interesting, solemn, and 
impressive. Ibe Bishop of Worcester, 
with the Archdeacon of Coventry, and 
others, were met at the chapel-gate by the 
rural Dean, about thirty of the neighbour- 
ing clergy, and some from a considerable 
distance, all in surplices, hoods, &c., 
preceded into the chapel by the choir, 
consisting of eight men and twelve boys, 
also in surplices, church-wardens, and 
other officers. The psalms “* ‘Te Deum” 
and “ Jubilate” were very correctly 
chanted, unaccompanied by any instru- 
ment; the sanctus and responses after the 
commandments, beautifully sung. The 
Archdeacon, three rural deans, the Rev. 
F, F, Knottesford, and the Rev. Knottes- 
ford Fortescue, took part in the service ; 
the senior rural Dean read the epistle, and 
the Archdeacon the gospel: the Bisbop 
preached an excellent sermon from Matth. 
ch, xvili.v. 20. During the offertory a 
collection was made, amounting to 52/. to 
which the Bishop afterwards added 104. ; 
after which the Holy Sacrament was ad- 
ministered by the Bishop and Archdeacon 
on one side, and by the two rural Deans 
of the district (Messrs. Bowden and 
Seymour) on the other. The burial ground 
was then consecrated, the procession 
taking place as before, the choir chanting 
the SOth and 115th psalms. The chapel 
itself is a beautiful specimen of the early 
English style, consisting of a nave and 
two aisles: there are two ascents up to 
the altar, which is of stone carved, and on 
each side of it are two sedilia, 


WILTSHIRE, 

By the death of Mrs. burgess, the relict 
of the late Lord Bishop of Salisbury, a 
reversionary legacy of 3000/, will revert 
to the Church Union Society, established 
for the diocese of Salisbury, by the bishop, 
In 1827. 

The parish church of Hill Deverill, 
having been lately re-built, was re-opened 
on Thursday morning last, where most of 
the clergy and gentry in the neighbour- 
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hood attended, and when an excellent ser- 
mon was preached from 2 Chron. vii. 16., 
by the Rev. Prebendary Knight, of Hey- 
tesbury, after which a bandsome collection 
was made to assist in defraying the ex- 
penses. The building is a beautitul Gothic 
structure, well planned and executed, 
The whole church is newly and neatly 
pewed,as well for the poor as for the rich, 
with good accommodation for kneeling. 


VORKSHIRE, 


Arrowtmentr or Rurat Deans.—The 
Archbishop of York bas recently revived 
the office of rural dean within bis diocese, 
upon the representation of the archdeacons, 
for the purpose of aiding those functionaries 
in the execution of their important duties, 
To guide them in the discharge of their 
duties the following instructions have been 
promulgated :— 

‘*The rural dean is to inquire, and to 
give information to the archdeacon, to be 
by bim made known to the archbishop, ot 
all matters concerning the clergy, church- 
wardens, and other officers of the church, 
which it may be necessary or useful that 
the ordinary should know. 

‘** He is to inguire and report to the arch- 
deacon as to the residence of incumbents 
or licensed curates—also as to the due per- 
formance of divine service every Sunday, 
with one or more sermons—also as to the 
observance and administration of the sa- 
craments of baptism and the Lord’s supper, 
together with a return of the annual num- 
ber of communicants. 

“ Upon being made acquainted with the 
avoidance of any benefice within his dis- 
trict, he 1s to make a return thereof to the 
archdeacon, in order that due inquiry may 
be made into the state of the vacant bene- 
fice, and sequestration issued out of the 
ecclesiastical court, 

‘* He is likewise, once in every year, 
previous to the archdeacon’s visitation, 
and at other times when he shall be required, 
to inspect such churches and chapels within 
bis district, with their chancels and church- 
yards, as the archdeacon may appoint, and 
the books, ornaments, and other articles 
thereto belonging, as also the houses, 
buildings, and glebes belonging to the in- 
cumbents, and to make a return thereof to 
the archdeacon at bis next visitation. 

‘** He is also to inspect all parochial and 
national schools within bis district, and to 
make a particular report yearly on the edu- 
cation of the poor, as connected with the 
established church; and to obtain, from 
time to time, such information respecting 
parochial matters es sball be required of 
him by the archdeucon, and to make re- 
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turns thereof to the archdeacon, to be by 
him transmitted to the archbishop, 

‘* He shall likewise be ready to advise 
and assist the churchwardens within his dis. 
trict in framing their presentments of all 
such things as are amiss within their re- 
spective parishes, and are by law present- 
able 

“ He is also to call the clergy of bis 
district together, whenever the archdeacon 
shall appoint, and take care to circulate 
such orders as shall be sent to him for that 
purpose. 

“ He is to inspect at his annual visitation, 
and at any other time when be may see 
occasion, the licences of all stipendiary 
and assistant curates officiating within bis 
district, and to give immediate notice to 
the archdeacon of any who shall officiate 
as curates without being duly licensed. 

“ He is to inquire as to the preservation 
of the parish registers, the making due en- 
tries therein, and the transmission of the 
annual returns to the registry at York.” 

The following are the appointments 
which the archbishop has already made, 
each rural dean baving a defined district 
assigned to him. 


Arcupeaconry or West Riprnc: 

Rural Deanery of Doncaster, (see the 
York Map in Brit. Mag. for Feb. 1841.)— 
Rev. S. Sharpe, v. of Doncaster; Rev. T. 
Sutton, v. of Shefeld ; Rev. G. Chandler, 
r.of Treeton; Rev. A. B. Wrightson, r. of 
Hausworth. 

Rural Deanery of the Ainsty—A ppoint- 
ments not yet made in. 


Arcupeaconry oF East Ripixc: 
Rural Deanery of Holdernesse.—Rev. 
W.H. E. Bentinck, r. of Sigglesthorne ; 
Rev. C. Hotham, r. of Roos. 
Rural Deaneries of Dickeringe, Buck - 
rose, Herthill, and Hull—Appointments 
not yet made in. 


ArcupEaconry or CLEVELAND: 

Rural Deanery of Bulmer.—Rev. 5S. 
Crevke, r. of Wigginton; Rev, T. Eger- 
ton, r. of Dunnington; Rev, E. Churton, 
r. of Creyke. 

Part of Rural Deanery of Cleveland.— 
Rev. W. Gooch, v. of Stainton; Rev. F. 
Lipscombe, r. of Welbury. 

Part of Rural Deanery of Ryedale.— 
Rev, G, Dixon, +. of Helmsiey. 

In the last two deaneries the appoint- 
ments are not yet all made. 





An important and interesting meeting 
was beld in the Town Hall, Richmond, on 
Thursday, January 20, to establish a dis- 
trict board for Richmond and its vicinity, 
in aid of the “ Ripon Diocesan Education 
Society,” which was most respectably at- 
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tended. The subscriptions and donations 
announced at the close of the meeting ex- 
ceeded 600i. The Duke of Leeds has ac- 
cepted the office of President, and contri. 
buted 1001. to the funds. 

On Monday, January 24, a meeting was 
held at Pocklington, for the purpose of 
forming a local board of education for the 
western division of the deanery of Hart- 
hill, in connexion with the Diocesan So- 
ciety at York ; Archdeacon Wilberforce in 
the chair. At this meeting it was unani- 
mously agreed upon, that there shall be a 
local board of education formed for the 
Western Division of the Deanery of Hart- 
hill, comprising the subdivisions of Holme 
Beacon, Wilton Beacon, and Howdensbire, 
together with the parishes of Warter and 
Sancton. The several resolutions were 
moved by C. Anderson, Esq., the Rev. G, 
Read, the Rev. J. Blow, the Rev. C, Yate, 
&e. 

Intincworta Cuvecn.—A liberal sub- 
scription has been entered into by the pa- 
rishioners, and other friends of the true 
religion established amongst us, for the 
purpose of restoring Illingworth church, 
which was so seriously damaged by fire on 
the evening of the 4th of December last, 
A rate bas been made to meet the strictly 
legal requirements; and the expenses of a 
new organ and the ornamental work will 
be defrayed from the subscription, Among 
the non-parochial contributors are the 
Right Hon. the Earl Fitzwilliam, the Hon, 
John S. Wortley, M.P., the Venerable 
Archdeacon Musgrave, Mrs. Lawrence, 
the Revs, James Charnock and J, Armitage 
Rhodes; Joseph Stocks, C. Rawson, Raw- 
don Briggs, T, F. Dyson, C. Saltmarshe, 
Geerge Pollard, and Jobn Gott, Esqrs, 


SCOTLAND. 


The following letter seems to demon- 
strate the views of the present ministry on 
the “ Kettle question:—” 

Parspy rertanism,—Kertcie.— Dr, Bar- 
clay, the minister of this parish having 
died on the 138th December, a meeting of 
the male communicants was held upon the 
3ist December, in order to consider what 
were the proper means to be adopted to 
obtain from Government, the Crown being 
patron, the appointment of a minister 
likely to be acceptable to the parisb, As 
it was understood that the present Govern. 
ment would not give the people a leet, as 
would have been done by the late ministry, 
it was considered most advisable to apply 
to government to know if they would allow 
the male communicants to make out a list 
of four or five, outof whom tbe Govern- 
ment might select one to be the presentee. 
Mr. Arnott, of Chapel, a considerable 
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heritor in the parish, who was named 
preses of the meeting, was therefore re- 
quested to write to Sir James Graham, the 
Secretary of the Home Department, on 
the subject. The answer which was re- 
ceived is as follows :— 
* Whiteball, January Srd, 1842. 

“Sirn—I am directed by Secretary Sir 
James Graham, to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the Ist instant, stating 
that you are requested by the parishioners 
of the parish of Kettle, now vacant by the 
death of the Rev. Dr. Barclay, to inquire 
whether the Government will allow the 
male communicants to send up a list or 
choice of four or five persons, and will give 
the presentationto one of the persons chosen 
by them ; and | am to inform you that Sir 
James Graham does not require any list of 
persons chosen by the parishioners in the vacant 
parish of Kettle to be sent to guide him in 


advising the crown as to the presentation of 


@ fit minister.—1 am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 
(Signed) ‘(H. Manners Surron, 
‘* Mr, Thomas Arnott, 
‘** Chapel, Kettle, Fife, N.B.”’ 
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The living of Elgin, being the first 
Crown living that has become vacant since 
Sir Robert Peel's accession to office, and 
the proceedings of the Presbytery in 
filling it up, as regards the celebrated 
Veto Law of the Church, have of late 
become subjects of no little curivusity 
among our Scottish neighbours; and the 
problem was recently solved. An opinion 
from the Lord Advocate and Solicitor- 
General was laid before the Presbytery, 
that to proceed in giving effect to the pro- 
visions of the Veto would be to proceed 
illegally ; and, accordingly, the Presbytery 
have directed ‘the induction of Mr, Wylie 
to take place, as if no such law of the 
church existed. This is the offence for 
which the Presbytery of Strathbogie was 
suspended and deposed. We shall see 
how the dominant faction in the Kirk will 
behave on this contempt of ecclesiastical 
authority offered under sanction of the 
Crown itself, and where Government is 
clearly pledged to protect the spiritual 
parties guilty of it, Surely an Extra- 
ordinary Commission will ‘forthwith be 
called. — Courier. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


eaten :—S, B.—W. Y.—A Lover of 
. K. C.—A Country Clergyman—D, P,—M, W.—S, B.—Incumbens Senex, 


Animation in Divine Service—B, W.— 
whose 


Ie tter arrived after the last sheet of correspondence had been set up. 


The Rev, R. S.——’ s pamphlet and letter have been read with unfeigned regret. 
A “ New Subscriber” will find a very accurate statement on the distribution of the 
elements, enjoined by the church of England, iv the leading article of the British 


Magazine for September 1839, p. 241. 


The Editoris much obliged to “ J, 8.” for his notice of some inaccuracies in the paper 
on Bishop Lake. His note was forwarded to the author, who admits that Thomas of 
Worcester should not have been inserted in lines seven and thirteen of p, 130, The 
author also finds another correction, line twenty-one, p. 137; for Turner of Ely, read 


Thomas of Worcester. 


‘© will gain full information concerning the tenets of Mormonism from the Num- 
ber of this Magazine for June and October 1840, pp. 145 and 697. 

A Map of England and Wales, shewing the boundaries of the dioceses, as ‘iit by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, will accompany the next Number of this work, 

Correspondents desire information on the following subjects :—At what time, or in 
what year, were churchwardens first appointed ; and why were they appointed? From 
what class of persons were they taken, and what were their peculiar duties? From 
their first coming into office, to these days, bave their duties altered from time to time, 
or have they remained the same? And whether the present churchwardens are as able 
to fill their office as those who were first chosen—that is, is it likely that the present 
churchwardens are as fully competent to perform the duties of their office, taking all the 
circumstances into consideration of education and their calling? Whether, previous 
to the act declaring Henry the Eighth the supreme head of the church, no member of 
the royal family but the king himself was prayed for; and also, whether, on the tem- 
porary restoration of the pope's authority, the public prayers contained only the name 
of Philip, and not those of Philip and Mary ? Both these questions can be answered 
from on inspection of Roman-catholic breviaries, but the Editor has not had time to 
refer to them as he intended, 

Mr. Harington’s letter has been forwarded to the writer of the article on the Scottish 
Kirk, who promises a notice of it in the next Number, 
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